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C?Cumberjack 


P.O. Box 434 
Toledo Ohio 43697 
tel: 419.726.3930 
fax: 419.726.3935 

online ordering: www.lumberjack-online.com 



Koufax 
“self titled” 
CDep/12” $6.00 
Doghouse Records 


Bloodpact/V arsity 
split 12” $6.00 
+ /- Records 


Ted Leo 

“Rx. / Pharmacist (s)” 
CD/LP $9.00/$6.50 
Gern Blandsten Records 


Botch 

“We Are The Romans” 
CD/LP $9.00/$6.50 
Hydra Head Records 


Sense Field 
“Part Of The Deal” 
CDep $6.00 
grapeOS 


Pig Destroyer 
“Explosions In Ward 6” 
CD $9.00 
Reservoir Records 


Rye Coalition 
“The Lipstick Game” 
CD/LP $9.00/$6.50 
Gern Blandsten Records 


Favez 

“A Sad Line...” 
CD/LP $10.00/$8.00 
Doghouse Records 
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here are some issues that don’t need 
introductions. I feel like this one is 
- wt one of them. Our cover story is 
outstanding and with a combined total of close 
to 10,000 words, the article and its sidebars tell 
the story of the Vans Warped Tour better than I 
could in a short introduction. 

I feel it’s much more important to use this 
space to reprint an open letter from 
Congresswoman Cynthia McKinney, one of four 
US Congresspeople that sent aides on a Voices in 
the Wilderness delegation to Iraq this September. 
McKinney’s letter is a brave act, considering that 
it goes against both US and UN policy regarding 
Iraq. But enough of me, I’ll let McKinney talk: 

During a five-day-long independent fact-finding mis¬ 
sion in Iraq, a staff member of mine, Peter Hickey, and four 
other congressional staff members visited with United Nations 
officials, Iraqi government officials and non-government 
relief organisations to assess the humanitarian crisis engulfing 
the Iraqi population. Mr. Hickey and the others traveled 
through Baghdad as well as to cities of the battered south of 
Iraq, which has borne the brunt of several wars spanning over 
two decades, including the Persian Gulf War. This was the first 
official congressional trip to Iraq since 1991. 

Mr. Hickey has painted a vivid picture for me: desper¬ 
ately malnourished babies, dying of treatable diseases formerly 
eradicated from Iraq as their under-nourished mothers fan 
them in hot, dim hospital wards. Barefoot children, walking 
in the raw sewage surrounding their barracks-like housing 
complexes without railings on upper-floor balconies. Families 
living on meager government rations, and clean water almost 
non-existent. Medicine in short supply. Mr. Hickey met par¬ 
ents who were watching helplessly as their cancer-stricken 
children lay dying for lack of sufficient chemotherapy drugs. 

Ninejears of UN sanctions are doing nothing to topple the 


regime of Saddam Hussein, but are succeedingfiilly at denying the 
Iraqi people the basic necessities of life: clean water, adequate food, 
decent health care, and education. A society that once boasted a 90 
percent literacy rate and the most sophisticated medical industry in 
the Arab world is today on the verge of collapse. 

My opposition to the sanctions policy in no way means 
support for Saddam Hussein, whom I believe to be a murderous 
dictator. Newly defined military sanctions should continue. 
However, I believe the economic sanctions that have so devastated 
Iraq’s once-vibrant middle class, are useless weapons in the fight 
against re-armament and militarism in Iraq, as they damage only 
the weakest and most vulnerable of Iraq’s civilian population. 

The oil-for-food deal established by the UN in 1996 
has slowed the looming economic collapse, but it is not 
enough. The head of the UN’s World Food Program in Iraq 
told the delegation that Iraqi families spend approximately JO 
percent of total income for food; by world and UN standards, 
she said, that is an indicator of’imminent famine. ’ 

Since the end of Operation Desert Storm, more than a 
million Iraqi’s have died as a direct result of economic sanc¬ 
tions. According to UNICEF, 4>5 00 ^ ra( p children under the 
age of five continue to die each month and the have died and 
the number of Iraqi children with cancer has increased seven¬ 
fold. Doctors told Mr. Hickey that they blame the surge on the 
effects of the depleted uranium used in US and British tank- 
piercing shells during the Gulf War. The same effects are being 
felt here at home, where according to the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, more than 110,000 U.S. Gulf War veter¬ 
ans have reported illnesses related to service in Iraq. 

Doctors in hospitals in Southern Iraq provided Mr. 
Hickey and his colleagues with new documentation regarding 
the effects of depleted uranium. We look forward to providing 
this information to scientific researchers here in the US, with 
the hope of providing new solutions for this seemingly devas¬ 
tating aftermath of the Gulf War. US Veterans, their families, 
and desperate Iraqi parents share that hope. 


When asked about Iraqi children starving and dying as 
a result of the US embargo of food and medicine, US 
Secretay of State Madelaine Albright said, " It’s a hard deci¬ 
sion, but we think the price ... is worth it ”Since the Secretary 
of State made that statement, about half a million Iraqi’s, 
mostly children, have died. What has been accomplished that 
makes the sanctions 'worth it?’ Whatever the merits of the 
accusations about Iraq, there is no way to justify the wholesale 
killing of hundreds of thousands of innocent human beings. 

Economic sanctions are thought to be less expensive and 
less controversial than military intervention, but the devastating 
impact of those sanctions remain largely unknown to the US 
public. It is time for US policy makers to recognize that. It is 
time to delink economic from military sanctions by ending the 
economic sanctions, while simultaneously tightening the military 
sanctions by going after suppliers and establishing a new, serious 
commitment to real disarmament in Iraq. As the congressional 
staff delegation recently learned, sanctions can and do kill. 

—Cynthia McKinney 

Fourth Congressional District, Georgia 

Not long after McKinney’s letter went out, 
the conservative Chicago Tribune weighed in 
against the sanctions. Hopefully these events 
signify a turning of the tide. 

Anyway, like I said, this issue really does 
speak for itself. Except perhaps for the missing 
record & fanzine reviews. It’s a long story, but the 
short is they all got lost in the mail enroute to 
reviewers. We’re starting to get some of the pack¬ 
ages back, waterlogged and broken. Reviews will be 
back in full force next issue. 


Until 2000, picture me rollin’. 
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W AIFL E - th e music stops, the man dies LP 



Vinyl release of cd on Magic Bullet 
Records, with screened covers and 
20 page booklet, from VA 

$8ppd U.S. 


the pAper chAse - and the machines are winning EP 

crazy indie-ish rock from Dallas, TX on tour $3ppd U.S. 

with Sweep The Leg Johnny this summer 

SHUT THE FUCK UP!!! - EP 

double bass and no guitar rock/metal from $3ppd U.S. 

Fayetteville, AR 


the Hundred Years War - the lidless eye LP 

metal you can dance to from Fayetteville, AR 


$8ppd U.S. 





coming soon: 

MLR005 - Waifle 10” 
MLR006 - Everyone Asked 
About You LP 


checks made out to Eric Titterud 



the anticipated debut album from the California 
band derail contains their distinctive sound, 
derail's emotionally charged lyrics and engaging 
use of dynamics define their guitar driven 
anthems and establish them as a true talent 
amidst the indie/emo scene. 


recommended for fans of: jimmy eat world 
Christie front drive, knapsack 


$8 postage paid 

checks payable to transit music 


or order on-line at: 
www.transitmusic.com 


transit music 
p.o. box 3617 
laguna hills, ca 92654 


www.transitmusic.com 

info@transitmusic.com 
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Kill 


your 


radio. 


skatterbrain 

RECORDS 


Vi 

Different bands. 
Different sounds. 
From the worlds of 
independent and self- 
released pop, punk, indie, 
garage, hardcore, emo & 
ska. Write for your free 
catalog, stickers, and 
Spank magazine. 

Let the music move you. 

POB 68082 

Schaumburg, IL 60168 
lnfo@skatterbrain.com 
www.skatterbrain.com 




Furnace specializes in Compact Disc, 

CD-Rom, DVD and CD-R replication 
for independent bands, record labels 
and businesses worldwide. We also 
provide a full-service graphic arts, 
film & printing department that can 
take your project from start to finish 
flawlessly and with elegance not found 
with any other manufacturing house. 

Many companies offer cheap prices to 
lure you in, then disappoint you with 
poor quality, hidden charges & terrible 
customer service. With Furnace you get 
top notch customer service, high end 
quality control (on the best equipment in the industry) at a competitive and fair price. So if 
you are looking for a company that will treat you right and provide the best, Furnace is your place. 



POST BOX 6332, FALLS CHURCH, VA 22040 I INFO@FURNACECD.COM I FURNACECD.COM I 888-599-9883 


FURNACE PROJECT»9601221 COALESCE -FUNCTIONING ON IMPATIENCE' 

mrAr a niCACO CCULTDAMCD&QPMT TPAI 




Salinger 


Press.Summer'99 

Deid Season - CD/LP... The debut full length from one of 

Canada's best kept secrets. Rockin' punk that lies somewhere 
between Samiam and mid 80's DC hardcore. This 
record will be nothing short of essential. Oh yeah, 
ex-members of 2 line filler. SP006 

Small Brown Bike - "COLLECTION" CD... This disc compiles all of this 

Michigan band's early efforts. Includes both of the 
hard to find seven inches, an out of print comp 
song and the four song demo (out of print as well). 

Also be sure to check out Small Brown Bike's debut 
full length "OUR OWN WARS" on No Idea Records. SP005 

ALSO AVAILABLE: 

Dead Season - four song debut 7" SP004 
Small Brown Bike - "no place like you" 7" SP001 


CD = $7 ppd. 
7" = $3 ppd. 

* funds payable to 

No Idea records 

Salinger Press 
180 Rosetta 

Auburn Hills, MI. 48326 

email: salingerpress@hotmail.com 

website coming soon!!! 


Mailorder, stores and 
distributors should contact 
the good folks at No Idea: 
p.o. box 14636 Gainesville 
FL. 32604 (352)379-0502 
noideanerds@earthlink.net 














C.D.U.S Distro by BottlfeNekk-, 
V ” fax # 510-420-8744 
www.nocQmment-hardcore.coin 


Tristeza 

“Spine and Sensory” Ip/cd 
(Ip features gatefold sleeve & 
220gram vinyl) 
MKR16 


Keleton DMD 

“Possibly the World” 7” 


Empire State Games 

s/t cdep 
(limited edition) 
MKR14 


Thoughts of Ionesco 

“A Skin Historic” Ip/cd 
MKR13 


Quixote/The Trans Megetti 

split 7” 

MKR09 


Available November 15: Keleton DMD “Body Double” CD (MKR17) (limited edition vinyl coming later) 

five brand new releases, all ready for you. love them, cherish them, listen to them. 

send $1 or 2 stamps ($2 overseas) for new distro catalog, loaded with many, many items, 
coming soon: propellor cdep, smallbrownbike/quixote split 7”, empire state games discography cd. thanks. 


OTORECORDINGS 

PO BOX 50403 Kalamazoo,Ml 49005 


TRISTEZA LP: $9, $11, $14, $15 
7”: $3.50,$4.50,$5,$6 
CDEP: $7,$8,$10,$12 
LP:$8,$10,$13,$14 
CD:$9,$10,$12,$14 
postage paid in US$ to US,Can/Mex,Europe, Asia/Japan 
no checks. MO’s to “Joel Wick, thank you 


www.makotorecordings.com makoto@makotorecordings.com 


CD also contains 
16 Page Booklet 
14 Bonus Songs 
including the 
Downsided sessions 
Live on KXLU 
51 Songs Total 


No Comment 
P.O. BOX 16642 
N. Hollywood, CA 
91615-6642 


Cash or M.O. 
payable to AB 


LP Contains 
all 3 7”s 

more live songs 
& one unreleased 
song from the down 

sided sessions. 


LP ONLY! 
$8 - $10 


Deep Six 
P.O. BOX 6911 
Burbank, CA 
91510-6911 


Cash or M.O. 
payable to RK 
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presents 




‘elephant’ out September 14, 1999. 




‘winter’ out august 31, 1999. 


Sign Language p.o. box 9 puyallup, wa 98371 




Exit is a division of Wreck-Age 
www.wreck-age.com • E-Mail: exit@wreck-age.com 
CD $10 for U.S. Checks or M.O. To 
Wreck-Age, P.O. Box 263, New York, NY 10012 


all sign language releases have exclusive distributionihrough NAIL. 


























Just Play(ed Out) 


Dear Jon Strange, 

"Loved” the totally one-sided column 
in PP [columns PP32]. Just so you know, I 
was amongst the group yelling JUST PLAY. 
We had driven all the way from Lexington 
KY for the show that evening - if you want 
to talk about supporting DIY endeavors. 
While I freely admit that part of the reason 
we chose to do so was the lineup of bands 
playing that evening, I will also admit that I 
am a young woman who was raped as a 
teenager, and Take Back the Night (remem¬ 
ber—your "cause du jour???”) is a move¬ 
ment close to my own heart. I cannot 
expect you to comprehend the emotional 
reality of this event which happens too 
often for words. I appreciate the fact that 
you are willing to volunteer time to this 
cause, I think that you behaved like a jerk at 
the show and sent a completely negative 
vibe through an audience who was otherwise 
united in their love of the music and sup¬ 
port of Take Back the Night. First of all, the 
audience was completely unaware of what 
was going on, nor was it ever explained 
clearly, all that we heard was you shouting 
accusations to the singer, none of which 
were confirmed. Even if the band had 
originally demanded such a sum and the 
frivolous things in the rider, I also know 
one of the kids who organized the show, 
and she admitted that the band did not 
know that it was a benefit show at first, and 
that there was definite miscommunication 
between the agent and the band. You were 
not being fair to the band by putting them 
on the spot in the middle of their set, or to 
the audience for confusing them and creat¬ 
ing a negative vibe centered around misin¬ 
formation. Secondly, have you ever been 
in a touring band? Do you know how 
much it costs? I’m willing to bet that you 
are not supporting yourself only on your 
"DIY” income. I know I certainly can’t —I 
publish two zines in my "free time”!!! 
Benefit show or not, there is a basic living 
to think about, especially in a band that 
must eat on the road, put gas in the van, 
maintain the instruments, etc. Although I 
am not the biggest fan of the said band, I 
am of the opinion that they are one of the 
"it” bands of the moment, and their name 
alone on flyers probably brought in a few 
more people willing to give their hard 


earned McMinimum wage dollars up for 
the CAUSE (which is the heart of the situa¬ 
tion, right??!!) I do not think that you 
should be writing a column about how 
democratic and subversive media should be 
because you obviously fail to understand 
the entire democratic process! In order for 
people to make democratic choices they 
must be informed of the exact events as they 
occurred, and be free to form their own 
judgements based on the objective truth. 
Your column was neither objective or the 
straight truth — there was the part about 
how you yelled, yeah, but the rest is all pre¬ 
tentious cracks at the band, "grumpy jaded 
old punks and spoiled suburban kids” 

(which of those are you? which are the 
"yellers”?), other label slinging, and plac¬ 
ing yourself on an all important pedestal. 

As a sincere DIY activist who cares about 
TAKE BACK THE NIGHT and the demo¬ 
cratic process, I urge you to get off your 
high horse and think before you write any 
more of those columns. 

Jessi F 

Jessi, 

While the you have done a commendable 
job of assailing my DIY credentials and con¬ 
demning my personality, I think you’re missing 
something critical. I didn’t write my column 
with the intent of showing how cool I am, or 
what jerks the guys in the band might be. 
You’re right that most people at the show 
probably didn’t understand what I was talking 
about — that they just heard some guy 
yelling. But what upset me (and this was the 
thrust of my column last issue) was that 
nobody would listen long enough to find out. 
Hardly the healthy regard for questions that 
democracy requires. 

Jon 


Big Problems for eMpTy 


Music Fans, 

eMpTy Records is a punk rock label 
based in Seattle that has been in existence for 
over twelve years. Our catalog of over IOO 
releases includes records and CDs by bands 
such as SIGKO, SCARED OF CHAKA, THE 
SUPERSUCKERS, GAS HUFFER, DEAD 
MOON, FIREBALLS OF FREEDOM, THE 
DRAGS, THE MOTARDS, SATAN’S PIL¬ 
GRIMS, GIRL TROUBLE and many others. 
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For the past three years, we have been 
involved in a dispute with a German record 
label called Musical Tragedies over the name 
"eMpTy Records”. Recently, the situation has 
come to a head, so I feel it’s necessary to 
explain exactly what the lawsuit is all about, 
so there will be no misunderstanding among 
our fans and supporters. 

Currently, Musical Tragedies is suing 
eMpTy Records in German court, claiming 
ownership of the name. If they succeed in 
winning their case, the fines and costs alone 
could cripple our label. Should they attempt 
to sue us in the United States (something 
they have not yet done), the cost of mounting 
a defense would threaten our ability to main¬ 
tain the label as it currently exists. 

Here is the complete history of eMpTy, 
and the lawsuit: 

• In 1984* eMpTy Records and Musical 
Tragedies Records were formed in San 
Francisco as a single entity, Masking Tapes 
(MT), by Blake Wright (me), Joseph 
Raimond and Volker Stewart. 

• In 1985. the operation was relocated to 
Germany. 

• In 1987. I moved to Seattle, where I relo¬ 
cated the US part of eMpTy’s operations. 

• By 1988, Joseph Raimond’s German com¬ 
pany and my American company were two 
financially separate companies. His company 
was referred to by various names, including 
Musical Tragedies, Marginal Talent, eMpTy 
and Moe Town. My company was eMpTy 
Records. 

• That same year (1988), Volker Stewart left 
eMpTy to start his own separate label, called 
Penultimate Records. 

• By 1993 * Musical Tragedies stopped using 
the name eMpTy, which left my US-based 
label the only company using the name 
eMpTy. However, our relationship with 
Musical Tragedies continued, with them 
licensing some of our titles for European 
release as "Musical Tragedies” Records, using 
their own name and logo on the releases. 

• The following year (1994). Musical 
Tragedies stopped licensing eMpTy releases 
for Europe. 

• In 1996* apparently frustrated by the fact 
that eMpTy wasn’t interested in licensing 
Musical Tragedies releases for the US, 
Raimond went on the attack, claiming sole 


proprietorship of eMpTy Records, although 
he clearly had only peripheral involvement 
(except in co-founding the initial company a 
dozen years earlier). When eMpTy Records 
began using a new catalog numbering system 
(using MTR rather than MT as our catalog 
prefix), he sent threatening faxes to our dis¬ 
tributor, Mordam Records. 

• Although Raimond had no financial inter¬ 
est in eMpTy Records (all releases on eMpTy 
are funded entirely by me and sales returns 
of the eMpTy Records catalog), he chose to 
sue us over the ownership of the name 
eMpTy Records. In a maneuver to strengthen 
his case, he began using the name eMpTy 
Records again in Germany, almost three 
years after he had abandoned that name. 

• The specifics of his case against us in 
Germany are as follows: Musical Tragedies is 
suing eMpTy for exclusive use of our name 
in Germany and 20,000 DM ($11,000), 
with possible disciplinary fines of up to 
500,000 DM ($ 275 * 5 °°) or arrest and 
imprisonment for up to two years. In their 
suit, they ask us to "refrain from using in 
business dealings, in particular on the inter¬ 
net and in the [German] magazine 
"OxMagazine”, the business designation 
'eMpTy Records’.” The suit also asks that we 
bear all the costs of the proceedings. 

• In addition to reviving the name eMpTy 
Records for German releases, Raimond has 
also taken other steps to instill market 
confusion. Since he brought the lawsuit 
against us, he has been using our long¬ 
standing and recognizable logo, designed 
for us by Joe Newton of GAS HUFFER in 
1992. In 1998, a year after we released our 
"eMpTy Sampler 2” record, Musical 
Tragedies released their own CD with the 
same title, and used the exact cover art that 
we used for our first sampler from 1994, 
art which was designed for us by Don 
Blackstone of GAS HUFFER. Musical 
Tragedies is trying to imply a connection 
to our label that simply does not exist, hav¬ 
ing gone as far as reproducing eMpTy’s 
record label designs for its own releases. 

• In recent months, Musical Tragedies con¬ 
tacted Maximumrocknroll, a magazine we’ve 
advertised with for 12 years, and demanded 
that it stop publishing our ads. Musical 
Tragedies has made legal threats against the 
European fanzine Ox (and Flying 
RevolverBlatt), demanding the same thing. 


They have also threatened Cargo Germany, 
an independent European distributor with 
legal action if they sold our records into 
Germany. Unfortunately, because Ox and 
Cargo have neither the time, energy or 
money to deal with this situation, they both 
gave in to Musical Tragedies’ demands. 

They were forced to sign statements saying 
that they would not have any further busi¬ 
ness relations with us and were charged 

150ODM ($820) & 1,800 DM ($900) to 

cover Musical Tragedies legal expenses. As a 
result, eMpTy Records can no longer adver¬ 
tise with Ox or sell our releases through 
Cargo Germany. 

The court date for the case was set for 
July 28 in Nuremberg, Germany. We have 
not heard the outcome of the case, but 
should the court decide in favor of Musical 
Tragedies, the result would be devastating to 
eMpTy Records. To date, eMpTy Records has 
been a labor of love, never turning a profit 
and sustaining itself entirely upon its own 
sales and the paycheck from my day job. So 
far, the case has cost me approximately 
$12,000 to date. Should Musical Tragedies 
attempt to bring their case to the US (and all 
signs point to this as being their ultimate 
goal), the ensuing legal fees could well mean 
the end for eMpTy. 

In a nutshell, eMpTy Records just 
wants to continue putting out quality 
records by bands we love. We never had any 
designs whatsoever on Musical Tragedies 
Records. For some reason, Musical 
Tragedies is determined to force us out of 
business and trade on the name we have 
built here in the US. It’s an expensive battle 
which may indeed may prove our undoing, 
but we refuse to give up our name just 
because another label covets it. We have 
been running eMpTy Records for 12 years, 
sinking all our sweat and blood into some¬ 
thing we believe in. 

Please note, if you see an eMpTy release 
and it doesn’t have a Seattle address on it, it’s 
not one of our releases. 

Yours truly, 

Blake Wright 
eMpTy Records 

Got something on your mind? Want to call us (or 
someone else) on their shit? Want to see your 
name in print? Write us a letter! 

Punk Planet attn: Letters 
PO Box 464 Chicago IL 60690 
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Japane/e Garage 
Punk Pack 
Compilation CD 
featuring 

Coastersride,] 
Lookalikt 


Keen Monkey Work, 
Thunder Ball, and Gimmie 
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$12.00 ppd. 

Its Funny ‘cause It's True 

4 songs 7” $3.00 ppd. 


Japanese girls pop punk Holidays’s split 7” $4.00 ppd. 
add $2 outside usa 

NUi % RtcwU Tin Star Records 

I P.O. Box 14177 2-3-23 IF Kabuki-cho| 

[Minneapolis, MN 55414 Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 

HideoNNR@hotmail.com 160-0021 Japan 


Cool Beans! #10 
The SEX Issue 


$6ppd US 

CD: The Moons, Thingy, J Church, lowercase, 

I Am Spoonbender, Dealership, Anton Maiden, 
The Ticklish Warrior, Beulah, Queen Cobra., 
many more! 

Articles: Prostitution, Masturbation, Sex 
Addiction, STDs, Strippers, Peepshows, 
Internet Porn, Hot Dog on a Stick, Dating 
Horror Stories and of course, more stories 
about Bikes, San Francisco, Bootlegs & 
Taxicabs! 

Interviews: Flaming Lips, Aaron from The Probe, 
Bill Brent of Black Sheets, Rondelles, 

Deerhoof, more! 


Subscriptions $20/4 Issues 
includes subscriber only P.E.E. / Fuck split 7" 
(songs available nowhere else!) 


Cool Beans! 3181 Mission #113 SF CA 94110 
I rockgcoolbeans.com_www.coolbeans.com 
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New Album 
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STAINS 
out now on 
IP A CD 

(cot no: damjood 171) 
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“Permanent Stains 1 


COAmMJxj icoJ 

S 339 I 


Mail Order-. CD - £9 IP - £6.50 (UK ♦ 40p P+P) Outs/e the UK write or look at our webtite 
www.dmagedgoodt.co.uk or e-mail damorder@aol.com or tend t.a.e. or 2 i.r.c't for full tittt 
Alto new tbit montb....THEE HEADCOATEES 'SISTER OF SUAVE LP/CD...TV PERSONALITIES 7" 
Qgp COGS 7" 6 MINI ALBUM.OIZONE 'C'EST LA VIE' 7" 

woton 67t Available in Me USA thru Surefire Dittribution in Botton 

bit 6«f t) 617 628 3939 F) 617 628 6767 e-mail surefire@tiac.net 
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DOING NORTH 


CD $10 INT'L $12 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 


WWW.SIDET.iCOM 











































Fall 99 


TRANSITIONAL cd 


the people VS... on ,our this fall - 

check website for dates 


NEW ACTION FOURr 

one sided two song 

NUZZLE r j 

no mas/ the word #2 

cd of first Ip and 7"s in the works 



sound on sound 106-B prospect st wmtc. Ct 06226 

Payable to Chuck Peltry Oistro by Bottlenekk web:www.sotmdonsound.net 

cd $8 7" $350 thanks 



*EVO HV 89504 USA 775.3581885 'N*'" 


CUSTOM VINYL STICKERS FOR YOUR BAND OR WHATEVER 
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BIKE STICKERS: FOR THE REAL GEARHEADS! $1 for two. 































































“Ok, if you guys and gals don’t already 
know, here’s the scoop. If a record says 
Probe on it, get it 1” 

Unm. Sardina RATIONAL INQUIRERS 



This month we have vinyl by two bands from opposite 
ends of the punk rock spectrum. 

Ding Dang LP 

Aging and raging 
punk rockers playing 
raucous country 
music. Includes for¬ 
mer members of some 
classic ‘80s punk rock 
bands such as Verbal 
Abuse, Operation Ivy, 

■Tales of Terror, and 
23 More Minutes. 


$8ppd. Off Da Pigs 12in. 



Loud and heavy rap 
from a loud and heavy 
gansta. Big Dog leads a 
punk rock backing 

into the world of 
hip hop. Members of 
50 Million, Faggz, and 
Hickey backing up 
F.’s own BIG DOG. 

$5 ppd 
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Death to False 
Metal Vol. 2 

19 more punk bands cov 
ering metal classics from 
the ’80’s. Bands include 
The Loudmouths, 

Migraines, The Bulemics, 

The Buckweeds, Mars 
Moles, Reina Aveja, 

Poison Iwy, Artimus Pyle, Quadiliacha, Ringwurm, 
Hyper Chvett (Schlong members), Tres Kids, 50 
Million, The New Wave Hookers and more. $8 ppd 
"If you don't already have (Death to False Metal Vol. 

1) then you aren't very smart In other words, you 
should buy all the Probe Record releases because 
Aaron has not put out a dud yet." 

- Carl Elvers QJJICKDUMMIES #12 
All Probe releases are available through 
Subterranean, Choke, Surefire, Scratch, 
Lumberjack, Vital Music, No Idea, 
Rhetoric, and Flight 13 in Europe. 

Mail-order turn around is less than a week! 

NUDIE VIDEO 


Yeah, you still get a photo of Tracy when you 
buy something. In fact, we just finished shoot¬ 
ing an entire two hour video so send $25 for 
that. Hey, that's cheap! Ass is expensive! Not to 
mention that selling Tracy’s ass may be the 
only thing that keeps The Probe from going 
under. Praise be to Tracy’s ass! 


Checks payable to Aaron Muentz 




EX-ACTION PATROL / DEBUT 8 SONG CD [$7PPD] 

WHIRLED RECORDS P.0. BOX 5431 RICHMOND, VA 23220 
http://www.whirled-records.com 



$8PP/DOMESTIC 

SIOPP/FOREIGN 


CD ORDERS ONLY!!! 
SEND CASH,CHECKS, and M.O.’s to: 

COOL SUY 10140 SARD AVE. 
SANTA FE SPRIN6S CA. 90670 


fe 


666 


VINYL ORDERS ONLY!!! 

SEND CASH,CHECKS, and M.O.’s to: 

ATTENTION D E FICIT DISORDER 
BOX 8240 TAMPA FL. 33674 


12 ” 


LP 


(FIRST 1000 ON CLEAR VINYL) 

$8PP/DOMESTIC 

$10PP/FOREIGN 
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Phone: 352-379-0502 • Fax: 352-375-9041 • noideanerds@earthlink.net 


USA: LP or CD $7 Postpaid ♦ 7” S3 Postpaid 
Europe: LP $9 (surface) $12 (air) ♦ CD $9 (air) • 7” $5 (air) 

COMBATWOUNDEDVETERAN “1 Know a Girl Who Develops Crime Scene Photos” -LP 
HOT WATER MUSIC “Moonpies for Misfits” -CDep ($5.75 ppd!) 
HOT WATER MUSIC / CLA1RMEL split -CDep ($5 ppd!) 
TWELVE HOUR TURN “The Victory of Flight” -LP/CD 
ANTHEM EIGHTY-EIGHT “Define a Lifetime” -LP/CD 
HOT WATER MUSIC “Alachua” -7” ($3.25 ppd!) 
SMALL BROWN BIKE “Our Own Wars” -LP/CD 
ATOM & HIS PACKAGE “Making Love” -LP/CD 
PANTHRO U.K. UNITED 13 “Goleta” -7” 
HOT WATER MUSIC “Fuel for the Hate Game” -LP/CD 
HOT WATER MUSIC “Live at the Hardback” -LP/CD 
HOT WATER MUSIC “Finding the Rhythms” -LP/CD 
KH^XRASS “Christ the Bootleg” -CD (Only $4 ppd!) 

OMORROW “Industry...” -CD (Only $4 ppd!) 
LEFT FOR DEAD “Splitting Heads” -CD 
£HE SWARM “Old Blue Eyes is Dead” -7” 
fc THE SWARM “Parasitic Skies” -10” 
§ JUD JUD “X The Demos X” -7” 
RADON “28”-LP 


Ankiebiter, Anthem 88, BOMF!, Clairmel. Coalesce, Combatwoundedveteran, 
Elmer, Fay Wray, Grade, Hankshaw, Hot Water Music, I Hate Myself, Jud Jud, 
Left For Dead, Less Than Jake, Lexingtons, Mercury Program, Moonraker, 
One Eye Open, Pan thro UK United 13, Pung, Radon, Retard Beaters, 

Reversal of Man, Rumbleseat, Schlong, Small Brown Bike, Spoke, 

Strikeforce Diablo, Swarm, Tomorrow, Twelve Hour Turn, Usuals! 






















all orders 1 
get a free 
PC, OHA, AF1 

or criminals 
poster until 
we run out, 
ok? send a 
l SASl for our 
\ new catalog 
i\ -thanks 


The Criminals broke in to Adeline and 
recorded their new full length. Get it 
before the authorities confiscate it as 
5; evidence. CD-$IO LP- $9 


(em) 


#13 themed around violence: interviews with Karl from Earth Crisis, 

Jason of Kid Dynamite, Joanne Fairchild-an anti-violence educator, the Young Pioneers, and two people from Yugoslavia 

#14 themed around food: interviews with Piebald, Good Clean Fun, 
Superchunk, Neil from Tribal War Distro/Liberation Collective, an organic farmer and more! 

#15 themed around economics: no interviews planned yet...got any good ideas? 
# I5 will also contain a free CD containing tons of bands from the NW! 

#l6 themed around age: Saves The Day will be interviewed.. .maybe Bob Mould. 
If you have any ideas or want to write please get in touch. 


V 

C 

contact (em), buy zines, inquire about ad rates, send promos to: 


(em) zine is available through: Revelation, Secluded Universe, Reading Frenzy, Tree of Knowledge, tons of touring bands,and Tower Records and Books 






PINHEAD GUNPOWDER 


NEW CRIMINALS FULL 
LENGTH OUT JULY I2TH! 






OsJiM, tnAt 


ADELINE RECORDS 
5337 College Ave. #3181 
OAKLAND CA. 94618 


AbELINERECORDS.NET 


^ All prices are postage paid in the US. 
Canada add $1, Overseas add $2 more. 



































I spent the better 
part of the 1990s 
hating rock and roll. 
It didn’t matter what 
kind of rock it was. 
Hardcore, surf, 
garage punk, hip- 
hop, it all seemed 
corrupt and shallow 
to me. I stopped buying records. I stopped listening to the radio. I 
became frightened at the prospect of opening weekly newspapers and 
discovering the next big thing. I even quit going to shows. Nothing 
annoyed me more than having to sit in smoky bars full of well- 
dressed, cliquish drunken people, waiting several hours for every self- 
important headliner to appear. Or going to the record store and hav¬ 
ing to wade through thousands of CDs and 7”s only to walk out with a 
gauche record I’d hate once I had a chance to listen to it. 

When I look back and try to understand why I reacted to rock and 
roll so negatively, I think it was because of the kinds of economic and 
cultural changes that were taking place at the time I decided to get 
more involved in the so-called music business. Straight out of college, 
I got one of those typical post-undergraduate college radio program 
director jobs at an indie label where it was never quite clear whether I 
was an intern or a wage slave. I rarely got paid. Artists we did promo¬ 
tions for, like The Swans’ Michael Gyra, yelled at me when I pro¬ 
nounced their last names incorrectly. And the bands we worked with 
were never quite to my taste. It was totally depressing. 

The problem was that I desperately wanted to be involved. 

During the mid '80s, there was something that seemed so revolution¬ 
ary about punk rock that I felt as though by getting into the biz, I 
could help contribute to creating a better culture. I was such a good 
punk leftist, dressed in typically ill fitting, fashionable thrift store 
clothing, spouting erudite lines about the evil culture industry. 
However, I don’t think I was mature enough to understand that being 
a fan is one thing, but getting involved in the economic side of things 
is entirely different. If you’re going to maintain your enthusiasm and 
your utopian outlook about all things punk, you’ve got to get into the 
position of being able to help create, promote and sell things you 


really believe in. I think the mistake I made at the time was assuming 
that I could hold my nose and get my hands dirty without feeling like I 
was a part of the filth and the grime that is an integral part of any 
business, punk rock or otherwise. 

The problem was that it took me a really long time to figure this 
out. But by the time I got savvy, I’d wasted an immense amount of pre¬ 
cious time that I could have spent teaching myself real skills for a real 
job, where the chances of being exploited by employers with more busi¬ 
ness experience were far lower. After quitting my job as a radio publi¬ 
cist, I went back to graduate school and started working part time at col¬ 
lege radio stations again, only to find myself smack in the middle of the 
single most important media outlet for the alternative cultural boom 
that characterized the early '90s. Once I found myself back inside the 
jaws of the beast, there was no escape. I felt like I was in the vice grips of 
a record label publicity machine that just wouldn’t let me go. 

All those free dinners and long, personal conversations with lonely 
publicists didn’t help broke music directors surviving by the skin of 
their teeth either. Every time one of them called and I would have the 
unfortunate honor of answering the phone, I’d sit there and reassure 
myself over and over again that I wasn’t as insincere and patronizing as 
these people were when I was in their unfortunate shoes. Twenty-five 
free Seaweed CD single covers of a Fleetwood Mac song? No thanks. I 
hated Fleetwood Mac in the '70s. I saw no irony in covering bands even 
remotely like them in the nineties. But freebies are freebies, and calcu¬ 
lating, soon to be lowest common denominator record companies on 
the make always have more than their fair share of shit to share. 

If I couldn’t figure out what to do with these soon to be cocktail 
coasters, my music director boss sure as hell could because he was vol¬ 
unteering thirty hours each week to a dead end job with no financial 
rewards. So it was imperative that he work that publicist to some per¬ 
sonal advantage. If he was charming enough, maybe the label might 
even hire him. Who fucking knows. For every music director that got 
hired as an A&R rep or a talent scout by a record label, ten of them 
didn’t, and there was no way to know whether you were going to be the 
lucky one or not. Unless you were independently wealthy and simply 
volunteering your well-meaning time, you had to play the game and 
hope like hell you weren’t going to end up an even bigger sucker. 

The problem was that oh so common hope in attaining some 
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abstract brass ring was just too fucking there, and that contaminated 
the rest of the process of working as utopian propagandists for a real 
alternative culture, not just for the music director, but for all of us. 
The whole thing turned into such a transparent spectacle that it was 
hard to take any of it seriously after a while. That is, unless you didn’t 
have a personal stake in it. It was intense watching everyone take 
advantage of each other all across the entire so-called underground 
cultural spectrum. The problem with college radio was that it served as 
ground zero for this insidious chain of self-promoting corruption to 
take place. Inevitably charts would get changed to please wealthier 
labels and ads for local shows of long forgotten, mediocre, no hit 
wonders who always seem to come from Seattle would get produced by 
volunteer twentysomething music freaks with much better things to do 
than push product for free before they really had to. 

After meetings where we’d discuss who we were going to promote 
such and such a week, I’d sit there sipping my coffee and wonder why all 
my coworkers were giving all these undeserving, abstract label logos in far 
away cities their free labor. What disturbed me even more was how natural¬ 
ly it all happened. Twenty years earlier, they would have been giving them¬ 
selves over to The Man. But just like everything else in the brave new 
decade called the '90s, there was no consideration of the greater political 
picture, least of all in reference to labor exploitation. The fall of the 
Berlin Wall, the Gulf War, Somalia, ethnic cleansing, homelessness, job¬ 
lessness, NAFTA, the Christian Coalition, Waco, what the hell was that? 
Absolutely nothing. You see this wasn’t about politics anymore man. It was 
all about redistributing art. The train had already left the station, and our 
only imperative was to keep up with it before we were left too far behind. 

However, things seem a lot different now. Software companies, 
computer jobs and the Internet have replaced rock and roll as the cur¬ 
rent collective fetish of the moment, and thank fucking god for that. At 
least you can get paid to do that kind of work, even if the work still sucks 
and the people you work for are mindless, underage twits who listen to 
too much techno and still believe in the redemptive power of hallu¬ 
cinogens just like their groovy parents once did. The good thing about 
rock being eclipsed in the fashion sweepstakes is that people don’t nec¬ 
essarily consider cultural labor to be the ultimate endeavor anymore 
because they’ve become too occupied with capital accumulation to take 
it all that seriously as a reasonable means to a sustainable end. 


Not that I applaud the greed and the faddishness of it all, because I 
don’t. I abhor upward mobility and the desire for wealth no matter what 
form the pursuit of it takes. But what I dislike even more is when things 
like art, most importantly music, are seen to be vehicles for personal 
advancement, because my experience has taught me that when culture is 
not critical, its an opiate, and there’s never any in between. It should 
therefore come as no surprise that all the utopian expectations we once 
heard being mouthed by punks about redistributing culture and infor¬ 
mation are now being voiced by the computer industry. The logical 
progression of this rhetoric, from indie rock to cyberspace in this 
decade’s popular culture should not go unaccounted for. 

But what I’m absolutely confident about is that there’s a certain 
kind of cultural void right now that hasn’t been there for a while, and 
its one that precedes the current identity crisis in the music business. 
Things don’t seem as artistically homogenous as they once did, from 
the eclectic types of music college radio stations are choosing to play 
(for example, the increasing popularity of the three sheets to the wind 
"Freeform” radio format a la WFMU, KALX & KUSF,) to the diversi¬ 
fication of genres indie labels are starting to offer. Granted, much of 
this is a reflection in changes in the music business after its Seattle 
phase, but it also comes from a good set of artistic intentions whose 
cultural implications have not even begun to be properly felt yet. 

I find myself quietly celebrating all of this, if only because I’ve 
begun to be surprised by what I hear and what I sense going on in the 
world around me. It all seems somewhat new again, and I can tell you 
that it doesn’t have a goddamned thing to do with my consumer needs 
expanding as I grow older either, because I still can’t afford to buy 
records. No man, that’s the least of my worries. I gave up lusting after 
new releases ages ago. My only concern has ever been that we have 
access to work that helps stimulate our imaginations, because without 
art like that, we’d have no possibility of conjuring up better worlds. 
That’s the utopian possibility punk always held out to me and I don’t 
know what I ever would have done without it. To quote an old hippie 
friend, I’ve been touched by a familiar vibe, one that I’d thought I’d 
never encounter again in this here lifetime. 

Personally, I think its because I’ve rediscovered stuff like hip-hop, 
which after the disappointment of gangsta rap has been reinvigorated for 
me by records like Mixmaster Mike’s Anti-Theft Device , The Coup’s 
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Steal This Record and Mutant Sound System’s Brooklyn Beat Rockers 
compilation, featuring some of the most sublime and ephemeral down 
tempo grooves I’ve ever heard. The common denominator that ties all of 
these records together is the way they tend to universally communicate a 
certain kind of pronounced dissatisfaction with the status quo, one that 
doesn’t necessarily scream out at your or take itself too seriously but 
announces itself pretty clearly all the same. An incredibly spare, melan¬ 
choly vibe permeates the songs on all of these albums, projected forth by 
arrangements which tend to touch you in an almost physical manner, 
whether it be the menacing bass lines of Mixmaster Mike s instrumentals 
or the sheer P-Funk inspired glee of hearing The Coup’s Boots Reilly lit¬ 
erally piss on the grave of George Washington in the appropriately titled 
"Piss on Your Grave.” 

But what really drives it all home for me is the Brooklyn Beat 
Rockers song "Can U Dig It?” by New York poet cum rapper 
Soothsayer, when guest vocalist Jake bellows out in an almost toaster¬ 
like fashion over a sublime drum and bass line: 

"I run a big corporation / I make my profit from selling you the 
sun / Shall I kill all the birds and the bees that have none? / Shall I poi¬ 
son the lakes, the fish, the streams / To keep my pocket full of green?” 

While as trite and commonplace as those sentiments may 
sound, the way these lyrics are phrased sounds so convincing that 
when I first heard it, I was literally moved. That completely sur¬ 
prised me, because I thought I couldn’t be inspired by anything 
anymore, especially political music. The reaction those particular 
lines elicited in me made me realize something about myself. 
Perhaps it was that I’d gotten over the anger and alienation that had 
prevented me from hearing similar lines in thousands of other 
deserving songs over the years. It’s not clear. But as I drove home 
from a friend’s house after an early dinner, I felt compelled to 
continuously hit rewind on my truck’s cassette player, repeating 
those same lines over and over again, as though I were looking for 
some kind of hidden mantra. When I finally stopped at a red light 
at the corner of 16^ and Market and let the tune finish to its nat¬ 
ural end, I realized what it was about "Can You Dig It? that so 
intrigued me. It was that somehow, in some strange way I’d allowed 
myself to feel sentimental again. 



Tom DeLay, the 
majority leader of the 
U.S. House of 
Representatives, 
thinks that evolution 
causes kids to pick up 
guns and shoot each 
other. No, really, I’m 
serious. It teaches us that we’re no better than apes, he says. 

In the case of Mr. DeLay, he may have a point. 


For the rest of us, though, this may come as a surprise. I thought 
that rock music caused kids to pick up guns and shoot each other. 

Man, am I behind the curve. 

Every month, politicians cite some other preposterous reason 
that causes kids to pick up guns and kill each other. But evolution? 
Wow, that’s a doozy. Charles Darwin, you may recall, was an early 
member of the NRA. Sure—he loved to go target shooting, hunt a few 
finches. You know, the kind of thing that any red-blooded Victorian 
botanist would find fascinating. 

If the ten commandments were posted in every classroom, the 
acolytes of Tom DeLay have told us, then kids would refrain from 
picking up those guns, because, well, the ten commandments tell 
them "thou shalt not kill.” Kids, as you know, follow all directions 
posted on the wall of their classrooms. I remember my fifth grade 
classroom, which had the phrase "Always wait in line PATIENTLY.” 
Of course, every fifth grader would rush to front of any line 
because they were, well, fifth graders. And in high school one 
teacher had a sign that said 'no talking in class’ and that was really 
effective, let me tell you. 

Those ten commandments are awfully powerful. They can sin¬ 
gle-handedly prevent moral decline and emotional retardation. Of 
course, they were really effective in the '50s. You know, that decade 
when '60s radicals were all in grammar school. They were all taught 
to be respectful of authority, to believe in god, and to be nice to 
their parents. The Weathermen (anarcho-terrorists of the late '60s 
and early '70s) were fine examples of what the '50s educational sys¬ 
tem had to offer. 

For some reason, adults forget that schools teach facts, and peer 
groups teach ethics. If your friends are nice, respectful folks, then you 
will become a nice, respectful person. If your friends feel alienated, 
then you will probably feel alienated. Of course, you are probably 
hanging out together because you have similar feelings of alienation, 
which is why peer groups start in the first place. 

School prayer, the ten commandments, and every other pointless 
snake-oil solution proposed by the blow-hards of the religious right 
have one purpose—genericide. Not genocide, but genericide—the 
forced transformation of america’s youth into a rebellion-free ortho¬ 
doxy. Differences of opinion and creative spark are dangerous—they 
lead to questioning of authority and the undermining of orthodoxy. 
Kids picking up guns and killing each other provides an easy segue for 
the pulpit-right to push their theocracy down our throats. This isn’t 
THEIR America any more than its OUR America. The presence of 
the ten commandments in Southern churches didn’t prevent their 
members from lynching "uppity” blacks for more than a century. So 
why will it stop children from lashing out at a culture that derides and 
isolates them? 

Yet I’m comforted, somehow, by the notion that Tom DeLay is 
kept awake at night by thoughts of being descended from apes. I’d like 

to reassure him: There was no descent involved. 

• • • 

e-mail at Kerosene@aol.com 
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COLUMNS PP©4 


I’m teaching in a 
women’s studies 
department this 
semester across the 
Bay at a state univer¬ 
sity. My class is a 
departmental regular 
called "lesbian and 
queer perspectives on literature and media,” formerly given to read¬ 
ing small press lesbian novels and other staples of the ’70s. In sore 
need of an update, the revamped reader I’ve put together is nice and 
fat, heavy on the yummy queer theory and contemporary culture with 
an emphasis on race, class, and nation. 

The hectic process of building a syllabus from scratch meant 
pulling all my related books off the shelves and onto the floor. I sat in 
the middle of my new fort and tried to arrange weekly thematics, like 
"lesbian looks and dykes on film” and "queer goods in commodity 
culture.” Meanwhile I’d just turned in my second column about race 
and sexual politics, something about a celebrated dildo and historical 
amnesia. Obviously, it’s the intellectual stuff that occupies most of my 
time these days. 

By some stellar coincidence I came across an article by Heather 
Findlay, editor of Girlfriends magazine, examining the "lesbian dildo 
debates.” I was sorry I hadn’t discovered her essay earlier, before my 
last deadline. Between Freud and the fetish she brilliantly theorizes 
the meaning of vinyl black dick. 

Then I picked up the new Punk Planet and stumbled over a 
seemingly flip remark in an essay about "sexual mutants,” miscegena¬ 
tion and multiculture: "When I think about race, fucking—even just 
the word "fuck”—just seems to come to mind.” 

Oh dear. It seems I get to use the Findlay article after all. 

Wanting to fuck the other” isn’t in and of itself transgressive— 
unless you want to consider antebellum slave owners ahead of their 
time. Which I don t. And as Findlay pointedly observes, ’’Race perme¬ 
ates American culture. Sex easily becomes the location for racial ter¬ 
ror and desire.” It seems that the black dildo [or any other racial] 
fetish can 'make acceptable’ a specifically racial lack—the lack, that is, 
under white hegemony of a relation between the races.” 

I certainly didn’t feel any better after reading the rest of the 
sexual mutant essay. I mean, its basic premise was so amazingly 
problematic. Reproductive heterosexual activity is the solution to 
volatile race relations in the United States, what-?! 

But the author, Annalee Newitz, was dead serious. "’You know,’ I 
told my students one day in the midst of a discussion on race, 'we 
could eliminate a lot of racial problems in the United States right now 
if everyone would just agree to breed with people of a different race. 
Then, the very next generation would have a totally different racial 
makeup.’ Everyone laughed. But I was only half-joking.” And I’m still 


bothered, not because I believe in any sort of racial "purity,” but 
because the coupling of reproductive heterosexuality and utopian 
national futures is so obviously reactionary. Do we really need to 
sanctify heterosexual activity any more than it is already in our 
national political culture? 

Newitz might think her notion is wildly radical, but Time maga¬ 
zine suggested the same thing in 1993 with a special issue on interra¬ 
cial (heterosexual) marriage, using computer-generated "morphing” 
to imagine The New Face of America.” The accompanying Time 
essay argued that "those who intermarry have perhaps the strongest 
sense of what it will take to return America to an unhyphenated 
whole,” and that this consensual crossbreeding, in the reproductive 
sense, will do the assimilative work of the "melting pot.” 

Of course, as queer theorists Lauren Berlant and Evelynn 
Hammonds noted, the resulting computer-generated offspring 
looked oddly homogenized, tending toward light-ness, or white- ish. 
(Assuming that Newitz hopes to eliminate "race” in much the same 
manner—i.e., breeding whites and nonwhites—her vision of future 
generations will no doubt follow suit.) In the Time essay the political 
rhetoric of abstract citizenship takes advantage of this physiological 
equivocating (a nose is a nose is a nose) to suggest we are all the same 
beneath the skin; raceless and genderless citizens equal under the 
objective eye of the Law. Of course, such abstractions hardly apply to 
the social realities of class war, institutionalized racisms and national 
heterosexuality. Or as the punks used to say (if never about them¬ 
selves), some of us are more equal than others. 

The question is, then, what purpose does it serve to eliminate 
"race,” and especially as an analytic framework, before we’ve actually 
dealt with its material and ideological effects? 

Not unlike Time s special issue, Newitz fashions a potentially 
dangerous vision. Never mind the implicit patriarchal notion that 
women are the literal reproducers of the nation, disguised here as 
glorious sexual deviancy. (As if we weren’t already forced to deal with 
shocked exclamations of "What? You’re not going to have children?!” 
Now we’ll have to contend with accusations of being counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries.) Forget, for now, the racial fetishism she masks as radical 
desire. Hers is a vision in which private, reproductive heterosexual 
activity becomes the ultimate expression of both conscientious citi¬ 
zenship and revolutionary commitment. She suggests these acts would 
be the best thing for the "common good” of the nation. 

This hardly departs from the usual ideological line handed us 
about the necessary heterosexuality of country and community. 

Straight sex is again naturalized as the proper expression of desire, 
duty and love. Queers are too-obviously unsuited for a eugenic pro¬ 
gram of future-forward fucking, and subsequently ineligible for the 
re-imagining of a utopian nation. It seems we are neither the future 
of America nor its most radical "sexual mutants;” both those destinies 
are recuperated for properly reproducing heterosexuals. That a 
national reproductive heterosexuality, already a patriotic fetish, is 
further enshrined as revolutionary by a "sexual mutant” is bad 
enough. Her racial politics only make it that much worse. 
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For Newitz race seems to be simply exotic, a sexy difference with 
no apparent (or meaningful) history or social consequence. Any 
other meaning is mere cliche, or even boring melodrama. What is 
not allowed then is the much rowdier difference that acts up, refuses 
to be assimilated, and makes a fuss about white hegemony or relations 
of power. As such, Newitz does not interrogate institutionalized 
racisms, or their volatile histories. Moreover, while reproductive mis¬ 
cegenation is hardly a "new” or unusual practice, "race” as a disci¬ 
plining social logic still persists, itself a mutable construct. And that 
she makes no mention of white hegemony in an essay addressing race 
relations is both startling and profoundly telling. 

In fact, Newitz unwittingly acts in at least some of the interests of 
white hegemony. She implicitly suggests that people of color threaten 
not only their own welfare but also the common good of the nation if 
they refuse to comply, even if only in principle, with the imperative of 
assimilative eugenics. She disregards the structural and ideological 
components of "race,” the multiple effects of racisms, and the neces¬ 
sary creation of communities of survival, as well as resistance, under 
white hegemony by derisively defining "separatists” as those who 
refuse to cross-fuck. (Though as a friend of mine said, "Yo, it’s not 
about not wanting to fuck other ’races.’ Maybe we’re just not interest¬ 
ed in dealing with white girls with bad attitudes!”) What she offers as 
social transformation can be understood instead as a wishful escape 
from confrontation and complicity with contemporary political 
struggles and the structural violence of racisms. Meanwhile white 
hegemony ducks out the back, unaccounted for. 

Sneaking in behind her professed desire for an abstract post- 
racial "mutant” future is a volatile political history and unruly racial 
body it seems she wishes didn’t exist. An undeniably racial body that 
counts, that doesn’t want her love or a fuck but something else, some¬ 
thing more like social justice, maybe. 

So that her projection of race-mixing into the utopian future 
demonstrates a profound and problematic wish to forego the hatred, 
guilt and violence of our country’s history of racial domination. 
Paraphrasing Findlay, her miscegenation fetish can "make acceptable” 
a specifically racial lack— the lack, that is, under white hegemony of a 
relation between the races. And if sex itself is the location of racial 
terror and desire, we could say that this desire for "mutancy” and 
miscegenation is another powerful cultural fetish which allows her (or 
us) to circumvent the Real of racial disintegration. 

Using her parents’ "mixed” Christian/Jewish marriage as a model 
for social transformation, Newitz stakes the utopian future in a family 
institution and reproductive heterosexual activity, both federally-pro¬ 
tected within a zone of privacy. This national heterosexuality is mobi¬ 
lized to act as a "melting pot” in a frighteningly toxic metaphor of 
assimilation and historical amnesia. As Berlant wrote of the Time 
issue, it is just as relevant here to suggest that this argument "sacrifices 
the centrality of African American history to American culture by 
predicting its demise,” as well as the erasure of Asian American, 

Native American, and Ghicana/o and Latina/o histories. So that if 
white hegemony can’t kill the black or alien body, it seems it can cer¬ 


tainly imagine a "happier” time in which that body no longer exists. 

Newitz promises relief and disengagement from contemporary 
struggles by projecting a "mutant” image of the future that offers a 
stable and dominant collective identity. One that is, in any case, still 
whit e-ish, heterosexual, literally domesticated and completely forget¬ 
ful. Hers is a "solution” that not only evades the messy question of 
unhappy histories and continues to eject queers from full citizenship, 
but also sacrifices attention to the complex race and class relations of 
exploitation and violence in the present tense. In the end it’s a still- 
liberal and relentlessly heterosexist version of the usual "love sees no 
color,” with fucking and babies. 

Trangressive? Hardly. 

• • • 

Athena Tan ( Breakfast ) manages a list of Asian girl zinesters. 

Want to get listed or see a copy? Get in touch with her at 533 $ 
Amorsolo St., Dasmarinas Vill., Makati City 1221, Philippines, 
athenat@qinet.net. Celia Perez (I Dreamed I Was Assertive) is editing 
a compilation zine by, for and about Latinas. She’s at 214 S. Cedar 
St., #3, Tampa, FL 33606, perezeeb@hotmail.com. Both their zines 
are really great, too, so do ask! And there’s even a listserv for Asian 
American punk rock/indie kids, courtesy of Vincent Chung; sign up 
at http://invasian.listbot.com. 

I wrote an article for The Other Punk Magazine about the inter¬ 
penetration of revolution and capital and I worked damn hard on it. 
Look for it now—or soon! And I’m compiling a list of projects by 
people of color—zines, distros, whatever, kind of like the things I’ve 
listed above—past and present. Think of it as both a historical record 
and networking tool. I’m also working on another compilation zine 
by people of color, yet another (hopefully) critical conversation in the 
dialogue about race and racisms. Want to contribute to either? Please, 
please get in touch! 

Reach me at POB 11906, Berkeley, CA94712-2906 or slant- 
girl@aol.com. And send those photobooth pictures for icki— or else! 



Only by affirming the ani¬ 
mateness of perceived things 
do we allow our words to 
emerge directly from the 
depths of our ongoing reci¬ 
procity with the world. 

—David Abram, The 
Spell of the Sensuous 

Abram’s words ring profoundly when considering the historical 
context in which humans have inhabited the planet. But first, battles of 
certainty loom on the horizon: acknowledging modern humans’ cultur¬ 
ally-mandated dominance over all living things must be at the forefront 
of understanding before going much further, and secondly, acknowl¬ 
edging the biological consequences of this behavior, such as the certain 
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extinction of the human race should we continue on this path, will have 
to be next in line. The latter, obviously, stems from the former. 

What Abram is discussing is the human-centered view of animate 
things. He says: 

"Conventional scientific discourse privileges the sensible field in 
abstraction from sensory experience, and commonly maintains that 
subjective experience is "caused” by an objectifiable set of processes in 
the mechanically determined field of the sensible. Meanwhile, New 
Age spiritualism regularly privileges pure sentience, or subjectivity, in 
abstraction from sensible matter, and often maintains that material 
reality is itself an illusory effect caused by an immaterial mind or spir¬ 
it. Although commonly seen as opposed world-views, both of these 
positions assume a qualitative difference between the sentient and the 
sensed; by prioritizing one of the other, both of these views perpetu¬ 
ate the distinction between human ' subjects' and natural 'objects, ’ 
and hence neither threatens the common conception of sensible 
nature as a purely passive dimension suitable for human manipula¬ 
tion and use. ” [My emphasis.] 

An example of what Abram is saying might be how it is a common 
thing to acknowledge how American natives held reverence for all life. 
Somehow this is often confused with the notion that the life of sen¬ 
tient beings, as we deem them, are somehow higher forms of life that 
should not be killed by ourselves for food, clothing, testing and so 
on. Buddhism—and many other mainstream religions—holds a similar 
view, and thus, one outcome is the vegetarian belief, an odd notion in 
the case of Buddhists considering the Dalai Llama himself is not vege¬ 
tarian. The reverence for life, in other words, is fit only for the life of 
what we presume are sentient beings; and therefore, all non-sentient 
beings are viewed as lesser by how little thought is given in eating, 
wearing, testing and exploiting those things. 

Abram, in contrast, points out how all life is animate. He cites 
these Lakota words expressing reverence, for a rock: 

"unmoved 

from time without 

end 

you rest 

there in the midst of the paths 
in the midst of the winds 
you rest 

covered with the droppings of birds 
grass growing from your feet 
your head decked with the down of birds 
you rest 

in the midst of the winds 
you wait 
Aged one.” 

Likewise, Michael Garrett points how in his book Walking on the 
Wind , how "in the case of plants, Cherokee tradition specifies that 
one must take only every fourth plant and leave the other three undis¬ 
turbed. This is done out of respect for the life and great powers of the 
plants, so that they, too, may survive, and it is done in a spirit of 


thankfulness, humility, and kinship.” Note the word kinship. 
Seemingly inanimate objects, then, held much importance to the lives 
of natives to the point that the people viewed themselves as inherently 
a part of all life. This means that hierarchies of life, as we know them, 
may be a construct unique only to modern humans. 

That’s not to say animals weren’t held in a higher regard. In 
many studies of hunter-gatherers, the ritual of eating animals was just 
that: a ritual in which elaborate sharing customs took place. Eating 
plants, nuts, roots and so on, in contrast, was something that was 
often done without the elaborate effort of meat distribution and con¬ 
sumption. The reason for this could be spiritual or economic or 
both: calories expended on hunts versus net product were greater 
than in gathering activities, and large kills were viewed to offer more 
once they were distributed among the tribe or band; hence, cave and 
rock art often overwhelmingly demonstrating the acts of hunting and 
seemingly in awe of animals. Therefore, animals had a different role 
in the eyes of natives even though the reality may have been that gath¬ 
ered items consistently sustained the tribe. Nevertheless, in these 
societies all things that animate the places where natives lived were 
held in reverence, and ceremonies, stories, art, songs and rituals of 
many cultures indicate this to be so. 

Of course it’s pointless to assume modern humans should live as 
natives did, even though many will argue this is what needs to happen. 
That’s not to say that we can’t recreate these basic principles and 
world-views in the way live now. First we must relinquish the notion of 
belief of whatever ideologies are currently accepted as The Way(s) in 
which all must fall under in order for the world situation to improve. 
As I quoted a few issues back, truly holistic thinkers are aware "that no 
individual or group ever has all the answers. They believe that there are 
many 'truths’ depending on past experiences and current perspectives. 
They value the insights of alternative points of view.” I was recently told 
that if the world is to be saved, it would happen only if people adopted 
a vegan diet. This statement expresses the belief that there is one 
answer to what is a complex problem. Inherent in this statement is a 
naive point of view operating only on beliefs; in this case, merely one. 
Part of the problem, then, in regaining a new reciprocity with the 
world is not just abandoning what we think we know but developing 
awareness. In belief, the mind categorizes, and for most people, this is 
quite an occupying and self-serving process (e.g., talk with someone 
who rationalizes their depression). I will, in fact, win no arguments 
with people about this because this thinking is precisely what each of us 
was brought up with from day one. However, a quote printed in an old 
column bears repeating, and it discusses awareness better than I could. 
The author, Christine Kent, explains: 

"[An animate understanding of things] arises from a perceptual 
skill or an awareness... [People with this awareness] can perceive the 
intelligence, feelings, thoughts, responses, love, harmony, in all of 
nature at a level not usual for the [rest of the] population. It’s as if all 
the senses have been cranked up a notch, and everything we used to 
perceive one way we now perceive differently altogether. Another 
dimension is added for which we just do not have the language. 
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"From this awareness develops an attitude to life. The attitude seems 
to be virtually inevitable once the awareness has occurred. The attitude 
can be expressed in the words a perception of the divinity of all life but 
these words are entirely inadequate to express what is felt...These words 
are interpreted by those who have not had the experience, wrongly, as a 
'belief in the divinity of all life. There is no belief, only awareness. 

"From this awareness and this attitude can come a multitude of 
ways of living, each of us as individuals manifesting in different ways our 
love and gratitude for the great privilege of being alive...The awareness 
requires a kind of altered state in which the senses are incredibly open. 
When we have them open we not only get to feel all the delight and joy 
and love in the natural world, we get to feel all its pain too...” 

This perception is not easy but it is in fact innate to humans, as 
evidenced by the previously mentioned art, stories and customs of 
tribes and bands. Part of why this awareness is so dulled in each of us 
is because of the cultural commotion each of us creates. Gars, com¬ 
puters, smog, deadlines, radio, the internet and like things each play 
a role in distracting our beings. Abram blames this on the evolution 
of the written word: "Only by training the senses to participate with 
the written word could one hope to break their spontaneous partici¬ 
pation with the animate terrain.” It is in the process of hallucinating, 
usually on acid or mushrooms, where we can sometimes access this 
awareness despite all of the distractions. Rarely do we honor a stone 
like Lakota did, unless, perhaps, we are frying on acid. Natives, on the 
other hand, seemed to be inherently tapped into this awareness. 

Why is this depth of awareness critical? One simple reason: The 
bulk of civilization as we know it rests on a fundamental cultural shift 
in the history of humanity: the shift from one kind of lifestyle in which 
people lived as within the animate world—typically by being hunters 
and gatherers and some agriculturists—to a lifestyle that is primarily 
agricultural and dominant over other lifeforms, a lifestyle that puts 
humans as the pinnacle of all life. Since food availability increased 
under the latter, this cultural shift lead to such massive population 
growth in such a short time that because of this shift, our extinction as 
a species appears imminent, despite what Time magazine has to say 
about how we will merely control climate and such in order to survive, 
a notion that doesn’t begin to address our exponential population 
growth with regards to food availability and the planet’s finite space. 

So, according to Abram, our distinction—I would call it our atti¬ 
tude—that humans are one thing, and everything else is Other, keeps 
us from living within life. I would then add that this attitude is the 
crux of our problem: How will we survive the mess we’ve created? 
Answers are many, and one is how we eat. The agricultural-based 
lifestyle we live within has been problematic from the start. It funda¬ 
mentally dominates land and resources solely for human benefit. 
Though we can’t in all facets revisit our agriculture’s beginnings, evi¬ 
dence enough rests with how our agriculture affects existing hunter- 
gatherers in the modern age. It’s lure and totalitarian quality effec¬ 
tively eradicates cultures that are not part of our lifestyle by conscript¬ 
ing them into it, often forcefully or coercively. It’s no wonder then 
where our hierarchical and authoritarian attitudes come from. In 


fact, it is with our agriculture’s beginnings that spawned kingdoms, 
states, famine, disease, warfare, pollution, the written word that 
Abram mentions and so on. Oddly enough, vegetarianism as a 
lifestyle choice is first found in these times among priestly classes for, 
it turns out, the reasons that animals were great for plowing fields, 
providing milk and eggs and for sacrificing to deities. An animal’s 
worth was, for the first time, domestic. Animals became a commodity. 
Our agricultural-based lifestyle, then, has been about hierarchies of 
life with humans at the top. Paradoxically, this attitude will ultimately 
be our death should we choose this continued path. 

It’s like the ultimate party. The problem now is that we are living 
in the hangover stage where burnout is prevalent, especially among 
those who can only afford the cheap beer. Our kids will indubitably 
grow up in the diseased-liver stage, the stage when brain function slows 
and awareness is sure to be dulled—particularly by beliefs. Recreating 
our cultural timepiece that is counting down the party’s end will be 
vital should we chose to cohabit once again with our world. Either way, 
the silencing of this cultural voice will be imminent, either by our own 
undoing or by the consequence of how we let this voice sing. 


For several weeks, you 
couldn’t throw a rock 
without hitting an 
inane, short-sighted, 
idiotic discussion 
about the Columbine 
shooting. Everywhere 
I went, some loser 
was going on about 
how shocked they were, or how much more violent kids are "nowa¬ 
days.” Scarier still, it seemed that many of my acquaintances were 
actually echoing the sentiments that were driven home (again and 
again and again...) on the news. I took to walking around with my 
fingers in my ears and going, "La la la la la.” I can’t have polite con¬ 
versations about things like this, and I don’t always have the energy for 
the not-so-polite exchanges that will no doubt ensue when I speak my 
mind on these matters. I’m here to bear my soul to you, O bitter and 
deeply cynical Punk Planet reader, because I know you can handle it. 

First of all, was I in the least bit surprised to hear that some sub¬ 
urban kids had opened fire on their high school? Simply put, uh, no. 
Are any of us really surprised by this stuff? I don’t really think we are, 
but we don’t want to look at it. Somehow it we find it comforting to 
act real "surprised” when somebody takes a bunch of people out, and 
we can call it "random”. 

A critical part of this denial is the idea that suburbia is a friendly 
happy place to grow up. Sure, that’s why I get so many seething letters 
and rage-driven zines in the mail from American suburbs every 
month, but that’s another argument for another column. For the 
purposes of this one, how many people do you know that grew up (or 
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are growing up) in the suburbs that feel nostalgic about it, or go back 
to visit just for the hell of it? The suburbs are a special kind of hell for 
a lot of people, especially those who are not part of the dominant race 
or religion or are a little freaky in some other way. So, people in the 
suburbs are cracking up and taking people out with guns? I guess this 
just doesn’t rate as a shocker in my book. 

The other big nasty squirming can of worms here is the whole 
"nowadays” concept. Nowadays, it’s tough to be a teenager. Nowadays, 
people are so much more violent. Nowadays, everyone is so filled with 
hate. Blah blah blah. None of this shit is new. The only really new 
thing here is that it’s easy to get a gun. I shudder to imagine what 
would have happened in my powderkeg of a junior high school (the 
last school I attended with any regularity until college a decade later) 
if we could have gotten mail order guns. It’s easier to get a gun now, 
and therefore, it’s a lot easier to kill people. Take a class full of 
teenage kids and do a survey. How many of them have a hit list? 
Probably at least a handful. How many would tell you they have a hit 
list? A few less than that. How many would carry it out, if given the 
chance? Maybe only one, or two. Maybe none. But how many could 
get their hands on an assault weapon? Every last one, with a little per¬ 
severance. Maybe only a little. If you ask me, it’s a shocker that this 
shit doesn’t happen every damn day. 

This might seem like an extreme perspective, and maybe it is. To 
be honest, I really don’t know what I would have done had I been able 
to get a gun when I was in junior high school. Without question, I had 
a hit list. There were kids, teachers, and family members on that list. 
But in small-town America in the * 7 ° s * not only did we not have guns, 
but we didn’t even really consider having guns. Most of my enemies 
were larger than me, and/or greater in number. Basically, my nemesis 
always had a bigger stick. So what if it had been part of my understand¬ 
ing of the world that I could just get a gun and let some people know 
what time it was? It’s really hard to say what would have happened. 

I really don’t know if I could have taken another person’s life. 

And like most kids (or most people, actually) at least some of my 
anger was directed at the wrong target. So I'm really glad I didn’t have 
a gun, because it’s very likely that I would have used it in some way or 
another. I might have used it on myself. I might have used it to scare 
people half to death, people who were used to being bigger, more 
numerous, more powerful. In fact, I could still spend an hour or so 
daydreaming about that if I let myself. I wouldn’t really have hurt any¬ 
one, I tell myself. But who knows? I imagine my trigger finger was 
probably as itchy as the next 14 year olds. 

Here’ s reason number one not to watch the media coverage of 
shit like this: typically, they interview all the big-time jocks and cheer¬ 
leaders, Biff and Buffy and Chad and Heather. They ask them ques¬ 
tions about the shooters, whom they have probably never lowered 
themselves to talk to. Biff and Buffy invariably say something like, 

"Um, well, I didn’t like, know them that well?...”(DUH)”...because 
they were, like, outcasts?” Okay. Hmm. How the fuck did that hap¬ 
pen? Did that happen all by itself? Did they wake up one day and 
decide to be an outcast, in effect casting themselves out? 


The problem doesn’t start with Biff and Buffy and Chad and 
Heather. They are just (albeit willing) pawns in a much larger game. 

My eighth grade hit list was mostly kids, which, in retrospect, might 
have been short sighted. Adults should be held accountable for their 
bigotry and pigheadedness, and so should kids. But kids at least have a 
greater chance to change their thinking, once they can crawl out from 
under the shadow of the narrow views of their elders. What’s saddest of 
all to me about Columbine is that those kids were shooting each other. 
I’m not saying I think they gun would have been better pointed at 
someone else; ideally, of course, it should not have been pointed at all. 
But kids naturally direct their anger at their peers, and their aggression 
at the peers who are smaller and weaker. When you’re packing a semi¬ 
automatic assault rifle, everyone in your sights is smaller and weaker. I, 
for one, can see now that though I wanted to kill Chad and Buffy, it’s 
the machine that created them which really deserved my wrath. 

• • • 

I saw Frank Black and The Catholics a few weeks ago. Some of you 
will remember Frank Black as the guy from the Pixies. That’s certainly 
how I remembered him. After the Pixies last album really sucked and 
they broke up, people tried to get me to listen to Frank Black’s solo 
stuff and I wasn’t really all that interested. Compared to the early 
Pixies, his seemed tame and unimaginative; it all seemed to be part of 
the same sell-out continuum. I have come around somewhat in recent 
years, however; perhaps having had a chance to recover from the Pixies 
demise. What was so fucking great about the Pixies, you ask? To me, 
when they emerged, they just didn’t sound like anything else I’d ever 
heard. They had lots of power and lots of rough edges and yet there was 
something perfectly balanced and calculated about their music. Their 
early work is characterized by cute little melodies about blood and 
mutilation, among other things. In the end, their edge was gone and 
the whole thing went down like tapioca. Maybe they had a contract 
obligation to fulfill and their hearts weren’t in it. Who knows. But it 
was depressing. So anyway, I saw Frank Black and The Catholics a few 
weeks ago and they were pretty great. I was able to kind of forget about 
the Pixies and really enjoy Frank Black’s sound. He’s very smart, a great 
songwriter, full of energy. We got tired before he did. Refreshingly, he 
lacked that "Look at me I’m a rock star” attitude. 

I also had a strange evening at CBGBs this week. My plan was to go 
see Shirley Temple of Doom, whom I have been trying to catch for a 
long time. They were scheduled to go on at midnight. Of course every¬ 
thing was running behind, so we caught about half of the previous 
band’s set. This band turned out to be the Michael Bruce Group, 
fronted by none other than Alice Cooper’s original guitarist. Wow. 

This was like walking into 197S and seeing an Alice show, except that 
Alice himself was not in attendance and everyone was a little, well, older 
and fatter than they were in I97&* Of course this includes me. I could¬ 
n’t tell what the MBG’s current relationship with Alice is like. When 
Mr. Bruce said, "Alice is on tour right now. Say you saw us and you’ll 
get charged $5 more” I took that to mean that Alice relations were less 
than favorable. Meanwhile, though, the MBG’s entourage included an 
actual Alice impersonator, and the band did a bunch of old Alice songs 
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(including "I'm Eighteen”, which my friend and I thought should have 
been Tm Fifty-Seven”) many of which Michael Bruce apparently co¬ 
wrote. I actually checked out the official Michael Bruce Group website 
and found no evidence of a schism. So I clearly don’t have the celebrity 
gossip on this one. But suffice to say the experience was surreal enough 
that I actually thought I’d dreamed it the next day. 

More importantly, Shirley Temple of Doom rocks. This band 
embodies the over-used term "power trio.” These guys are all phe¬ 
nomenal musicians and the mix defied category. Sometimes it feels 
like hard-core, sometimes like metal, and there are hints of jazz 
detectable. The CBGB’s sound system wasn’t up to handling the 
earth-shattering bass and drums AND the singer’s voice, and it was 
the vocals, of course, that suffered. The CD does him justice, though, 
and this guy can sing. It’s been a long time since I’ve seen a band that 
made me feel like all the hair on my head was vibrating, or that made 
me question the integrity of the ceiling. The CD is called 
Incrediheadultraspread and it’s on Watergate Records. Check it out, 

but better yet, check them out live. 

• • • 

It might be too late, by the time you read this, to attend the Royal 
Fest zine convention here in NY at alt.coffee at 159 Avenue A. But if 
it’s not September 25 yet, you may yet have time! I will be doing some 
kind of blah-blah (on a mystery topic) at 6:30 PM on the 25th. The 
convention will run 25th-26th, and will start at 3 PM. Email bobash- 
tray@aol.com for more info. 

Violation Fez The School Issue, is now available. Send me a 
dollar, or your zine. c/o Leah Ryan, PO Box 2228, Times Square 
Station, New York, NY 10108. LEAHzz@aol.com. 


I just got back from my 
first US tours and my 
brain is a mess. I can’t 
think clearly, I have lit¬ 
tle to no idea what I’m 
doing—my whole life 
and all my emotions 
are in limbo right now. 
When I graduat¬ 
ed from college in May I had three big projects—end goals—in mind. 
Putting out a record by some friends in Germany and Italy, touring with 
MK Ultra in July, and touring with E-150 (the first DIY punk band 
from Spain to ever come to the US!) and His Hero is Gone in August. 
The nebulous future after the tours looked something like this: get an 
apartment in Chicago and find a decent paying job so I could start pay¬ 
ing off my student loans before leaving the country for bigger and better 
things at the end of the year. Now I’m here, in Chicago, late August, 
forced into the future without a clue, an apartment, or a job but with 
almost $250° i n m y pocket. Whoa, rewind, compartmentalize... 


Oh say can you see? 

Apprehension is a mild way to describe my feelings toward tour¬ 
ing in the US. I was not looking forward to the long drives, general 
apathy of the punk scene, knowing we would not get fed anywhere, 
etc. The MK Ultra tour pretty much fit that description to a tee. I 
kept no journal at all pretty much because there really wasn’t that 
much of interest to write about. Sure, I saw friends and had fun but 
fuck man, Europe and South America spoiled me. Overseas every¬ 
thing was new to me so every morning I woke up I felt like I was 
beginning a new adventure. Different climates, different people, 
languages, histories, and cultures. Here in the US I felt like I was 
going crazy. We’d drive 10 or 12 hours and pull up to a city with the 
same fucking gas stations, same Starbucks, strip malls—everything 
looked the same! Every place we went to was just another stop in this 
great big mass of homogenized culture that extends all over and 
engulfs this entire country. 

On top of that, outside of the US I really felt a sense of commu¬ 
nity and passion that seems so sorely lacking here. Before every show 
everyone would sit down and eat dinner together, getting to know one 
another and the bands. After the shows we’d all hang out together. 
Every night we joined a different family. The shows were more inti¬ 
mate and personal that way despite language barriers. More or less 
everyone in this country speaks the same language but I’ll be damned 
if I could name 15 new people I met in 5 weeks of tour. As Todd from 
His Hero is Gone said to me on the last night of tour, I think people 
in the US think that bands just pop up out of nowhere and outside of 
any kind of context to play. They don’t realize what we have to go 
through—hundreds of miles driving with very little sleep or food, van 
troubles, getting lost, personal problems, and so on. Bands should 
just show up, play, and leave to sleep. Forget about communicating, 
getting to know one another, or any sense of community. We don’t 
care what you went through to get here or if you’re starving and 
exhausted. We just want you to rock out for us, sell us some merchan¬ 
dise and not have anything further to say. Fuck you if you want food— 
you’re a rock star. 

I’ve mentioned this before and I’ll say it again—food is the 
number one pain in the ass on tour (besides maybe van trouble 
which is unavoidable). The last thing you want to do after hauling 
ass for 6 hours is pull into town starving and having to drive around 
for another hour looking for decent vegetarian or vegan food. 

Eating out every day, more often than not twice a day, is super 
expensive and a big waste of time and gas. Eating together at shows 
on the other hand is totally awesome. Not only is it cheaper and 
more practical but is also way more intimate and social. On top of 
that, eating poorly on the road is probably the biggest cause of sick¬ 
ness which could be eliminated by meals being provided for bands. 
And seriously, wanting food is not like asking for full length mirrors 
in the dressing room—it is a necessity, not a luxury. Unfortunately 
the network of show promoters in the US is constantly changing and 
most people don’t have time to cook for every show they do on top 
of work and school. But, potlucks could be organized or someone 
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else could volunteer to cook. There are alternatives to having show 
promoters do everything. I was pissed when Todd told me he specif¬ 
ically asked every person setting up shows to make food for us and 
gave them all lengthy explanations as to what we experienced in 
Europe and why it was important. He said people gave him attitude 
about it. We got food maybe 2 or 3 times and everyone who cooked 
for us did so because they had been to Europe and realized the 
implications of something so simple. 

Overall I’m disappointed to see that my fears and apprehen¬ 
sions about touring in the US were all true. I’m not going to say I 
didn’t meet some amazing people or that I didn’t have an awesome 
time. But I will say this—the US punk scene that I feel a part of and 
the extended family I feel myself a member of is shrinking all the 
time. I think even punks have been too deeply brainwashed by US 
culture to live a true alternative existence. My desire to leave this 
country grows stronger by the hour. 

Tied down 

When I got back from the tour in South America I at least knew 
I was going to Europe within two weeks for an undetermined period 
of time. After I left the tour in Europe I was, well, still in Europe. 
The end of the tours this summer landed me in Chicago with the 
same faces, streets, and feelings of entrapment that I’ve known for 
years. "Aren’t you happy to be back home?” Fuck no! I am not ready 
at all for stability. I’m waiting for my apartment to be ready, then I 
have to move my stuff in, look for a job, figure out my life—that’s 
driving me crazy. Not because of pressure but because that is not the 
kind of life I want—always waiting for something. Waiting for a pay- 
check, waiting for paid vacation time, waiting for my life to change. 

I refuse to do that. I don’t think I will ever be able to settle down, 
hunker down and wait, but right now the feelings of restlessness and 
anxiety and imprisonment are particularly intense. I don’t want to 
be here, I can’t stay here, I have to get out, I’m desperate. So 
tomorrow I leave for Montreal and Albany for an undetermined 
amount of time. I invested over $2400 in the E-150/His Hero is 
Gone tour and made it all back so I can buy some time until I have 
to handcuff myself to the wake up, work, consume, sleep, and die 
system we all know and hate. 

I’m not sure what this last tour did to me. Maybe it’s the combi¬ 
nation of the tour and my life circumstances and experiences up to 
this point but whatever it is, my head is burning, cloudy, in 
upheaval. I can’t fathom being stuck here just working and surviving 
for even a month. My life, my vitality, and my passions are all tran¬ 
sient things. I need constant new input and landscapes—constant 
change. Time is slipping away quietly and quickly, I can’t stop that or 
slow it down. All I can do is try to fill my life as much as I can with 
things and people that I care about but I can’t do that if I’m stuck in 
one place working some stupid job. The peace of mind I need and 
sense of fulfillment I crave can not be attained living in this country 
following the path carved out for all of us from birth. I’m trying to 
make my own road—but how? 


Amistad 

The end of the E-150/His Hero is Gone tour was sad and emo¬ 
tional on so many different levels. This is difficult to write about 
because much of it is very deeply personal and is not appropriate for 
the public’s ears or eyes. 

Anyway, the tour saw the death of His Hero is Gone, one of the 
most amazing bands to have ever graced the undeserving punk scene. I 
feel like I have a history with them, they mean a lot to me, and it was 
painful to watch the band fall apart over the course of three weeks. The 
absolute worst was the last night, what was supposed to be their last show, 
which I feel I shouldn’t go into. I found out shortly afterwards through 
an awful call from a pay phone in Barcelona that E-150 has also been 
permanently damaged. On top of that there are some unresolved prob¬ 
lems from the MK Ultra tour that I can’t even begin to go into. 

Over the course of the tours and in the scant few days I’ve 
been back I came to care deeply about certain people, some of 
whom don’t even live in the same country as me. Just as I thought I 
had reached a height of certainty concerning the way I handle rela¬ 
tionships, friends, and lovers, my heart and my head had to 
undergo some of the most wrenching, fucked up emotions it has 
ever seen. I feel almost silly even mentioning it at all and most of 
it is way too personal to write about but basically my heart is 
chopped up into several different pieces, scattered all over the 
globe. Having just lovers is easy—that’s all I’ve had for the last cou¬ 
ple years. It’s the unexpected emotions I’ve experienced and on 
top of that for several different people all at once—without any sex 
at all—that is fucking me up. Who do I want to be with? What am I 
even feeling? What the hell am I doing with all these different 
people? For the first time in years my heart is really palpitating, I 
start sweating when I think about all this, and I’m actually con¬ 
fused. Maybe this is how most people feel all the time but for me 
it’s a strange new animal. Ridiculous as it sounds I’m used to being 
in total control of my life and emotions and now everything is 
really topsy turvy. Man, what a way to come home. 

Es el fin 

A lot of this probably sounded bleak and negative but I know it’s 
not. It’s a bizarre time of transition for me and if there’s anything I love 
it’s change—growing and learning and really living life. What’s life with¬ 
out challenges, unmarked roads, or passion? I need all that. My head is 
fucked but I’m looking forward to the next few months because I have no 
idea what will happen. My life is starting anew for the trillionth time. 

E-15O: Elias, Abraham, Beni, Carlos, Italiano—os amo y os 
amare por siempre; His Hero is Gone: Carl, Todd, Yannick, Paul; 
Fran; Brian D. from Greensboro; Claude; Nate Wilson; Dave Song; 
Martin; MK Ultra: Kirk, Frank, Ebro, and Jeff. You all made me feel 
alive these past two months. 

• • • 

kimbaeI@yahoo.com or 2340 W. 24th St. Chicago, IL 60608 
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Predictability 

I had been driving 
across the uneventful 
plains of northern 
Ohio for a couple of 
hours, bored, but 
when I pulled off the 
exit where I was meet¬ 
ing Jason, my heart was beating loud in my ears and I was grinning like 
a fool. We had planned this trip for a month, poured over the map so 
long we had memorized our route, and I had only knocked out the first 
two hours of a three-week trek across the country, but I was excited to 
go. Even the endless hours of the tires ka-thunking against the seams in 
the pavement as we crossed Illinois, then Iowa, then Nebraska, couldn t 
dim my excitement. We probably spent more time of those three weeks 
sitting in the scorching heat in our underpants, squinting through the 
windshield at the sun then we ever did in any of our destinations. But it 
retained the thrill of the unknown, and does still in my memory. 

I saw Jason recently. He came back out to Ohio for a few days to see 
his family, and a few old friends who still live in Ohio. (From the first 
time you meet someone in the Midwest, the clock starts counting down to 
when one of you moves away to the coasts. If it weren t for Chicago, we d 
be down to a couple dozen kids spread out through five states in no time.) 
We hung out for a day, and when he left to drive back up to Toledo, I 
thought of that day five years ago when I picked him up in the parking lot 
of a Big Boy off the Ohio Turnpike and we had everything in front of us. 

I still see our whole lives ahead of us, but so differontly—so predictably. 

We both have a sense of where we’re going, which is a hell of a lot more 
than we could have projected five years ago. Even with that map imprinted 
on the back of our eyelids, we couldn’t have seen what was coming. The 
switch from who we were when we first met to who we are now is remark¬ 
able. I get paid to do grassroots organizing, and he teaches yoga. Neither 
of us could have predicted that when we were eighteen. 

I feel that sense of thrilling uncertainty rarely now—even if I were 
to get in the car and drive out to California again, I would do it in a 
completely different spirit. I’d still be excited to go, to visit friends, to 
see something new, to leave town. But it would still feel like I’d done 
it all before. What I miss is the excitement at not knowing what lies 
ahead. The actual confusion wasn’t any fun, but the sense of wonder 
at the unknown was. Everything seems so clear now. I wouldn’t have it 
any other way, but deriving passion out of comfort and predictability 
isn’t something I have much experience in. I think of it as a very 
"adult” sensation. Adolescence doesn’t prepare you well for comfort 
and stability, however welcome it may be. 

• • • 

The last time I saw a punk concert was in my basement. After all 
the kids left, I sat in my living room alone in the quiet, feeling worn 
out and tired. I couldn’t figure out why I was still doing it, why I was 
still involved in something I seemed to enjoy so little. Looking back 
over the past fifty shows I’ve been to, it seems like I haven’t had much 
fun with it. But when I think about individual shows, I remember 


standing off to the side of the show, grinning—the light still in my 
eyes, even though I keep it to myself. 

After a while, the kids who used to be at every show just stopped 
coming. You only saw them now and then, and it was always surprising 
to see what bands they turn up to see. I used to scoff at the kids who 
"dropped out” but what I realize now is that most of these people left 
because it wasn’t as vital to them anymore. They’d found something else 
that gives them the freedom and the comfort that punk once did. It’s 
probably a lot more exciting than sharing a crowded noisy room with a 
bunch of people who don’t know how to talk to each other. I’m sure I 
wouldn’t see even a tenth of the shows I do now if they weren’t going on 
beneath my feet. But simple proximity doesn’t account for my atten¬ 
dance—it has much more to do with connections and relationships. 

Right when I start feeling like I’ve seen it all before, or that my 
stereo and my bookshelf are more interesting than what I can see at 
the show, something reminds me why all of this matters to me. I’m 
not still involved in putting on shows just because it’s the right thing 
to do. Providing a space for all-ages, DIY shows is important to me, 
but the real excitement comes from seeing my friends’ bands play, 
and talking to them afterwards. It comes from meeting people who 
traveled from another continent to see what the US is like, and to play 
their music for us. It comes from sharing giant vats of pasta and 
swimming in pools behind the yuppie condos on a hot July night. 

A few years ago, I would sneer at "the scenesters,” who I saw as just 
another incarnation of the popular kids in high school. What I realize 
now is that for every popular kid who finds in the scene the coolness he 
never had in high school, there are so many of us for whom it’s our only 
source of community in a very isolating society. The longer people are 
involved in punk, the more involved they are in some project, band, 
house, or zine. Groups that I used to think of as simply packs of scen¬ 
esters look different to me now. They look like a group of kids who 
respect and support each other for their contribution to this community. 

You know the old cliche: "punk saved my life?” It’s usually followed 
by a story of a lonely teenager discovering a world where she finally felt 
welcomed. I tell that story a litde differendy. Punk saved my life, but not 
just once. I can’t imagine my life without this community, no matter how 
frustrated I am by what a dysfunctional nightmare it can be. Each time I 
feel disappointed with the punk scene, I meet someone really inspiring: a 
friendly visitor, a band that makes me get up and dance, or a zine that 
leaves me in simple awe at its clarity of expression. Punk saved my life last 
week, and many times before that. It will do it again, I’m sure. 

• • • 

These things have done it for me lately: Red Monkey Difficult is 
Easy , Cleveland Bound Death Sentence, Ariel Schrag Potential , wak¬ 
ing up at 4 AM to a traveler singing old IWW songs on my porch, Oi 
Polloi (live), Harum Scarum (live), His Hero Is Gone (broken up, 
sadly), my housemates, and all the kids who stayed at my house during 
an otherwise unhappy More Than Music Fest weekend. 

• • • 

I’m not the best at writing back, but I try: Jon Strange PO Box 
IOOI3 Columbus OH 4320ijonstrange@hotmail.com 
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Last week I took the 
plunge and went 
swimming for the 
first time in, oh let’s 
see... 13 years? 

Egads. My pal Brooke 
initiated the little 
day’s excursion up to 
Sauble Beach, which is just a two-hour drive northwest of Toronto by 
Owen Sound. It sounded like an ideal way for me to break my long 
running stint of not stepping foot into water other than in my bath¬ 
tub. Not to mention the importance of simply breaking away from the 
doldrums of everyday routines. So Brookie and I, along with our 
friends Alex and Lizz, set off in search of water that did not have e coli 
bacteria warnings in effect, and for a good time in general. 

I had packed my knapsack with my two-piece bathing suit (hardly 
an itsy-bitsy teeny-weeny), a towel, box of Oreo cookies, crappy 
homemade brownies, and chopped celery. The latter being a mighty 
feeble attempt to convince myself that I’m not addicted to junk food. 
Oh, and a book too. Because it’s always a good idea to have a rad book 
in tow, wherever you go! Save your sanity from agonizing bouts of 
clockwatching, or waiting around at the bus depot—the two often 
intermingling. I didn’t have to resort to my reading material on this 
trip however. The sugar and caffeine kept me fidgety and blabbering 
about I-don’t-even-know-what the whole day through. 

On our way up we drove through many a small town in what is 
essentially corn country. Passed by lots of horsies, cows, rolling hills, 
and the obligatory assortment of unidentifiable roadkill. The sky was 
an exceptionally brilliant blue that day with the most perfect fluffy 
white clouds bunched into clusters of three or four. When I men¬ 
tioned that it looked like the sky on The Simpsons, which it did, that 
brought up the ol’ question of life imitating art, or vice versa...How 
sad that I know I can relate countless moments from my own personal 
life to that of a cartoon show. Then again, perhaps that’s the beauty of 
it. I don’t know. I love it all the same. 

I wanted to stop in Shelburne to take a picture of us underneath 
the charming banner which read "Welcome to Fiddleville! ”. I guess 
they have an annual fiddle-off or some such fun, hence the nickname. 
We also wanted to stop and take photos of us ladies draped across these 
cool-ass vintage cars from the 5° s - But the owners surely wouldn’t 
have appreciated that. Unless, of course, there was to be some sort of 
payback, monetary or otherwise. Alas, no such documentation was to 
be had as none of us thought to bring a camera. Ho well, next time. 

My favourite roadside gem though was the billboard which had the 
word "Whoooooooooooooooooooooooooaaa!” in bright yellow bubble 
letters sprawled across the thing. Something about horseback riding 
offered in the area I believe. But as phonetics would have it, Lizz was the 
first to exclaim "Whooooooooooo! Ahhh....!?” before realising that is 
it was actually supposed to read like "Whoa!’’ as in "Woe!’’, not "Woo! 
Ah!”. The rest of us then fessed up to sounding out the same as Lizz’s 
initial vocal reaction in our heads as we passed the sign on by. It was a 
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stupid-good advert but I still think they need to lose a few o’s. 

Rolling into the beachside town, it was clear to see that our ideal 
Simpsons-esque blue sky had faded significantly to an overcast, 
Smiths-esque gray. (Mental note: use of'esque’ to create cheap adjec- 
tives=pseudo-pretentious and fun! Goo!) Then the first few droplets 
of rain came plunking on down as we swerved into a parking spot. It 
was right chilly outside too. But we were hella determined women on a 
mission to swim gaddammit. We hadn’t driven all that way just to sit in 
some overpriced tourist diner, pecking away at perfectly rectangular 
fries and watered down pop served up by our miserable teen waitress. 
(No Jacks or Joeys in this joint. See: Dawson’s Greek) Even though 
that is precisely what we did after stepping foot out of the car. So 
much for the don’t- eat-one-hour-before-swimming rule. 

The decor of the diner was fairly amusing, what with all of these 
classic rock album covers lining the tops of the walls. Like the budget¬ 
conscious version of the Hard Rock cafe? I think we had John Cougar 
Mellencamp as our table’s golden halo. Too bad it wasn’t "American 
Fool” though. Hey man, it’s the little things in life that can make it or 
break it, y’know what I’m sayin’? 

Full of potatoes and glucose, we finally trudged on down to the 
beach area, arms ardently folded in defiance of the shivery cool weath¬ 
er. Brooke and I started to jog and do jumping jacks in a fruitless 
attempt to warm up. We looked like something right out of a lame-o 
tampon commercial. At least the beach was virtually deserted—I was 
grateful for small blessings. Off came the shorts and tank tops, and I— 
being the undying butt of friends’ jokes—got hooted at by the rest of the 
ladyposse. Yay. But those suckas would experience the force of the beach 
karma as they almost lost their tops upon hitting the water. Heh heh. 

And the water.. .wow. Just wow. The water was deliciously warm, 
relatively speaking, and the sand was smooth as silk under our toes. 
Unlike some lakes where you touch bottom and it’s like the Halloween 
House of Horrors where the blindfoldee does the hands-in-bowls 
tour of simulated innards. Brains or intestines? Moss or a jellyfish? 
Who knows? Who wants to know!? 

Well, at the beginning of this column I mentioned that I hadn’t 
swam in some umpteen years, and technically, that record remains 
unbroken. See, I did go into the water, that much is true, but I hardly 
made any physical motions that could be classified as actual swimming 
technique. The wicked waves, bullied by the wind into fierce forma¬ 
tions of (gasp!) one metre high, allowed for only bobbing up and down 
in there pretty much. It was wonderful though, corny as that may seem. 

There are definitely a good fistful of different types of experi¬ 
ences in life where one feels truly alive. And being at the beach—in the 
unsettled water, rain beating down, away from the hubbub of city 
life—ranks right up there alongside great sex and wooden roller¬ 
coaster rides. The two being separate items of course. Although sex 
on a wooden roller-coaster would be quite the impressive, bumpy 
feat. Anybody wanna go to the amusement park with me next 
Tuesday? Back seat all the way baby. 

Speaking of sex and corn, on the drive home I commented on 
what a riot it would be to make our own action-porn flick in the corn- 
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fields. I can just see the opening scene now. Four girls in a car crossing 
a bridge while a train chugs along the underside perpendicular to them. 
Jane Bond makes her move. She lunges out the car door and executes a 
perfect roll landing onto the moving train. It takes her roaring away 
into the sunset and cornfields. Jane then deftly disembarks the getaway 
locomotive of love, and notices that she is starting to feel the throb for 
the cob down under. Our achin’ gal whips out her machete and pro¬ 
ceeds to hack her way to a special secret clearing in the middle of the 
field. Finally, alone with Bob—her coveted corncob vibrator—at last. 
Kernelicious delights under a warm August moon, the corn doesn’t get 
much sweeter than this honeybunches...(fade to black). 

Here are some quotes from our forthcoming cornporn titled 
Children of the Porn—Jane Does Owen Sound : 

"I’d like to grab a hold of his hunky husks and...” 

"Zut alors! I’ve peaches and creamed my panties!” 

"How’z about you and I go slip away into them stalks for corn-o- 
copious amounts of cobulation, eh?” 

"Ohh, me so corny!” (remember that ditty?) 

"Mmm mm, you have quite the a-maize-ing technique thar missy!” 

Hee hee hee. 

• • • 

Patti Kim, Box 68568, 360A Bloor St. W., Toronto ON, M5S iXl 
Canada or fhabzine@interlog.com 


Waiting 

Sometimes the whole 
world stops and holds 
its breath. Usually it’s 
only for an instant, 
when everything goes 
dead quiet and all 
eyes, even the invisible 
ones, are on you when 
it’s time to make an absolutely vital decision, like should you kiss her? 

But it can also last a day or a week, like when autumn’s gone, and 
the last couple of dead leaves dangle from the bare branches and the 
sky has turned cold and unyielding as granite and everything and 
everyone with any sense is already hunkered down in their winter bur¬ 
rows, but the howling winds of winter still wait somewhere offstage, 
playing with your heart, letting you think that maybe this time winter 
won’t come, that you can live forever in this crack between the seasons. 

Or it can be like now, at the fag end of summer, when all the joy 
that’s going to be wrung from that season has been wrung and hung 
out to dry. We wait all year for summer, thinking that’s when it’s all 
going to be worthwhile, that’s when we’ll have endless days of basking 
in the sun, luxuriating in the shade, running outdoors without having 
to throw on more than a t-shirt and shorts, falling in and out of love 
with the same careless abandon of the breeze as it plays upon the water. 

Then it’s here, and it’s great (or sometimes not, it has to be admit¬ 
ted), but there comes a time, usually as August starts to wind down toward 


September when you realize that you’ve had enough of beer and water¬ 
melon on the beach, enough of barbecues and festivals, enough of soak¬ 
ing in sauna-like heat day after day and never thinking about tomorrow. 

You never thought it could happen, but you start thinking fond 
thoughts about sweaters and school and even, perish the thought, 
actually doing some constructive work. You start scanning the sky for 
a change in the weather, tell yourself there’s a distinct chill in the air, 
that autumn’s definitely on its way and it’s time to start getting serious 
about whatever it is you’ve been meaning to do with your life. 

And then...nothing happens. You show up back at school in your 
bright red cardigan only to discover that it’s still 90 degrees outside. 

You sit down to study but after ten minutes of watching words swim on 
the page and seeing drop after drop of your own sweat running down to 
join them, you give up and go drink beer with the rest of the lazy bums. 

The next morning it’s still too hot and you’re still too hungover 
to think about going to class, so you decide to go to the beach instead. 
But even that seems like too much trouble, and you end up half- 
sleeping, half-watching cartoons and reruns till it’s dark and cool 
enough to venture outside again. 

OK, you figure, I’m just having a couple extra days of summer; 
as soon as this heat wave’s over I’ll make up for lost time. But it’s not 
just the temperature that’s keeping you immobilized, it’s a feeling, a 
total lack of motivation, of inspiration, of interest and excitement, 
that leaves you lying there with your tongue hanging out of your 
mouth and a stupid look plastered across your face, just like a.. .well, 
you knew there was a reason they called them the dog days, didn’t you? 

True, some people seem to be able to carry on partying all year 
round, laughing hysterically in the face of purposeful endeavor, but 
most of us don’t have that kind of stamina. Somewhere along the way 
we get this idea fixed in our head that we have to do something. It 
might involve being a doctor or an engineer or a first class plumber, 
or it might be more along the lines of playing in a punk rock band or 
doing a great fanzine, it might even be perfecting a life of crime, but 
few if any of us have the knack of happily doing nothing ever after. 

But just as nature often throws us a curve by sending the hottest 
weather of summer when it’s already supposed to be fall, or a freak 
winter heat wave during the week we were supposed to go skiing in the 
Alps, life has a disturbing habit of making other plans for us. Just 
when we thought we had it all sorted out. 

How many bands have been ready to leave on their long-awaited 
tour only to have the van break down or the drummer shatter his hand 
in a skateboarding accident? How many people have slogged their way 
through four years of school to be an accountant, only to discover that 
they hate numbers, hate business, and hate being cooped up in an 
office? How many (I’ll bet just about every one of us) have found the 
perfect boy or girl of our dreams and rearranged our whole lives 
around them, only to have them give us a wide-eyed, innocent look 
that says, "Well, I really like you as a friend...” 

When you’re stranded in the Florida Keys just as a hurricane 
comes thundering in, about all you can do is board up the windows, 
pull the covers over your head, and hope for the best. It’s no use har¬ 
boring delusions about having any control over what happens; at 
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times like that, nature lets you know who’s really in charge. It’s not 
too far different when life grabs you by the scruff of the neck and says, 
"OK, buster, there are going to be some changes around here." 

Does that sound too fatalistic? After all, it’s our belief in the 
almost limitless power of the individual will that has made America 
great, isn’t it? And by contrast, isn’t the readiness to accept whatever 
happens as "karma” or "God’s will” responsible for keeping whole 
societies poor and backward? 

To a point, yes. After all, if salmon didn’t doggedly pursue 
the punishing and seemingly pointless task of swimming upstream 
to spawn, there soon wouldn’t be any more salmon. Lucky for 
them that some Buddhist or hippie salmon wasn’t able to convince 
them to "mellow out” and "go with the flow;” the very survival of 
their species requires them to go deliberately and methodically 
against the flow. 

Much of what we do as human beings is, from all appearances, at 
least as counter-productive as struggling IO miles up a mountain stream 
to have sex once and then die (or, for variety’s sake, get eaten by bears). 
Only a few of us are fortunate enough to have jobs we really love, and 
even then we still get sick of them the way schoolboys get sick of summer. 

Sometimes we do need to force ourselves to do things we don’t 
feel like, and sometimes we need to let go, to say the hell with it, to say 
I hate this stupid job/school/girlfriend/country and I’m out of here. 
The trick is...oh, shit, I just realized I was venturing dangerously close 
to Kenny Rogers territory, ready to unleash some version of knowing 
when to hold 'em and fold 'em, etc...And being that this publication 
is aimed at the more intellectually upmarket sector of the punk scene, 

I really have to do better than that. 

But in order to do so, I’m going to have to get real personal on you. 
Instead of talking in broad generalizations about "you” or "us,” instead 
of drawing broad analogies and labored metaphors about the seasons or 
the weather, I’ve got to explain what it means in terms of me. Many times 
in my life I’ve come to dead ends. Sometimes I was smart enough to see 
the brick wall in front of me and other times I never saw it coming. The 
worst times were when I saw it clear as day but drove right into it anyway. 

Even on the occasions when I had my wits about me, when I had 
plenty of time to stop and think, "Oh, there’s a brick wall in front of 
me, I guess I can’t go this way anymore,” I didn’t necessarily handle it 
well. A typical response would be to try and drive around it, until I 
was 10,000 miles out of my way and had run out of gas. 

That’s the blinding tedium response, the one where I keep on 
going, telling myself, "There’s got to be a way around this wall some¬ 
where, I’ll just keep on going till I find it,” which gradually mutates 
into, "Day after day, the same fucking shit, my life sucks.” 

The other response, to say, "Wall, what fucking wall?” and drive 
straight it into it, often makes for more interesting results, or at least 
more interesting to look back on once the broken bones and frac¬ 
tured ego have had a chance to heal. While Plan A is more likely to 
lead to terminal boredom or an overwhelming desire to lubricate 
oneself with cigarettes or booze or Prozac, Plan B tends to involve 
hospitals, jails, evictions, expulsions—the sorts of things that make for 
very abrupt and attention-getting dead ends. 


With a character like mine, oversupplied with the not particularly 
complementary traits of impulsiveness and stubbornness, my dead 
ends have more often been the latter kind. It’s only been in the last 
few years that I’ve been able to take a slightly more reasoned approach. 
For instance, now I’m more likely to stop the car, get out, and sit 
there on the side of the road going, "Look at that big brick wall. Right 
where I wanted to go, too. Now what the fuck do I do?” 

This might not sound like much of an improvement, but it’s 
something. One of the things I give myself credit for was having the 
sense to stop doing Lookout Records before it drove me completely 
round the bend. It was a hard decision in some ways; after all, it had 
been the central part of my life for over ten years, it was earning a lot 
of money for me and giving me opportunities to meet all sorts of 
interesting and fascinating people. 

But at some point it stopped being the right thing for me to do. 
Why? I’m not really sure. Sometimes I blame myself for not working 
harder at it, not making it more the way I thought it should be. But it 
wasn’t a simple matter of will power or working harder, it was that my 
life had changed and I had changed, and to keep on doing the same 
thing as before would have been about as effective as driving full blast 
into one of those old brick walls. 

So it really wasn’t that hard to do, or, to put it another way, I 
didn’t really have any choice. Luckily I’d lived long enough by then to 
know that some things were bigger and more powerful than me, and 
all the money and all the rock stars and all the getting my picture in 
the paper weren’t going to change that. 

It was a nice, long summer while it lasted. Old dreams came true, 
and new dreams came to life. But I knew, even in the dog days of August, 
that it was time I should be back in school. No, I don’t mean back to col¬ 
lege, though that remains a possibility, but back in the school of, ahem, 
life, back learning and creating and making things up as I went along. 
Almost everyone said I was nuts to give up such a secure position, and 
what can I say? They’re right. I’ve been nuts all my life. Every single thing 
I’ve accomplished seemed completely idiotic when I started out to do it. 

Now I sit, still, waiting for a clue about what comes next. I’ve 
been here before, I tell myself, and things always worked out, some¬ 
thing always came along. The waiting is the hard part, the thing I’ve 
always had the most trouble with. And it’s complicated by my deter¬ 
mination to get it right this time, not to go charging off into one 
thing or another just for the sake of something to do. 

Yeah, that’s a relative concept, "to get it right this time.” I’m not 
sure there is a clear-cut, indisputable right or wrong way of getting on 
with our lives, and even if there is, it constantly changes. What I mean 
is that I want something to believe in and work for as passionately as, 
no, even more passionately than all those causes and purposes that have 
gone before. Only I’m a lot pickier now. There are a lot of things I 
could do, but only one thing I want , no, not just want, but need to do. 

And I still don’t know what it is. I feel a little foolish admitting 
that, but there you go. I may be the world’s oldest adolescent, still 
confused as ever about what to do with his life, but hey, didn’t some¬ 
one once say that the secret of eternal youth is perpetual insecurity? If 
that’s true, I’m not sure I should even be out of diapers yet. 
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RISING MELODIC PUNK, EMO, INDIE- 
ROCK. HEROES KEEP BLOOMING IN WHAT 
THEY CONSIDER A ROTTING WORLD. THE 
SOUNDTRACK FOR YOUR EVERYDAY 
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"CULTURE SHOCK PUNK ROCK" 
INTERNATIONAL POP/PUNK/SKA 
COMPILATION FEATURING BANDS FROM 
US, JAPAN, EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA, 
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OUT BANDS FROM All OVER THE WORLD 
FOR A MEASLY $4.99. WOW! 
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F ew names loom larger in the history of 
American punk than Sonic Youth. Over the 
course of the past two decades, the band’s 
artful experiments in noise-making have become 
a touchstone in the world of independent music, 
influencing such diverse bands as Fugazi, 
Pavement, Sleater-Kinney, Unwound, Thinking 
Fellers Local 282, and, most notoriously, 

Nirvana. But Sonic Youth’s work has also been 
the subject of controversy, because it was the 
critically-acclaimed outfit’s signing to Geffan 
records at the end of the 1980s that hgjped 
usher in the major-label era of “alternative rock.” 

Whatever you think of the band’s decision to 
go major, its continuing importance cannot be 
denied. Over the last two years, Sonic Youth has 
released several recordings on their own indepen¬ 
dent SYR label which fly in the face of any notion 
that the band has compromised its artistic vision. 
Indeed, these SYR releases represent the band’s 
edgiest work to date—an affirmation of its devo¬ 
tion to pushing the nuts-and-bolts of guitar-driven 
rock music to the absolute limit. Band members 
have also maintained their involvement in side- 
projects far removed from the world of the major- 
label promotional machine. 

Enter the world of Sonic Youth’s legendary gui¬ 
tarist Thurston Moore, an equally accomplished * 
solo musician in his own right, having released 
scads of efforts over the past ten years with the 


likes of nearly everyone including Evan Parker, 
William Winant, and his short lived collaboration 
with Richard Hell, Dim Stars. If there’s a catchword 
to describe Moore’s artistic efforts, it's industrious¬ 
ness. However, Moore's productivity is less interest¬ 
ing than his portrait as the perennially ageless New 
York hipster, constantly reinventing himself for every 
generation of avant and punk rocker. Witness the 
bevy of artists who contributed to his recent Root 
guitar remix effort: Alec Empire, Bruce Gilbert, 
Merzbow, Third Eye Foundation and Stereolab. You 
can’t spell influential any better than that. 

Whether you regard Moore’s perpetual Allen 
Ginsberg-like relevance as being a savvy market¬ 
ing ploy or a sign of artistic integrity is really 
beside the point, because the quality of his work, 
regardless of celebrity endorsement, continues to 
speak for itself. Indeed, as he moves into his 
fourth decade of life, Thurston Moore is more 
than just the sum of his artistic relationships. 

He’s also a testament to how one can remain 
totally creative and in touch with the currents of 
underground history without ever sensing that 
there's going to be a depressingly insignificant, 
boring end to a life lived making great music. 

I caught up with Thurston not long after his 
band's equipment had been stolen prior to the 
This Ain’t No Picnic festival in southern California. 

Interview by Charlie Bertsch 
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You’ve been doing a lot recently, both as a member of Sonic Youth and a 
solo artist. What’s next on your agenda? 

We had two songs written for a new Sonic Youth record before our 
equipment got ripped off. We came back home and just sort of picked 
up old scraps of guitars that have been laying around the studio for 
the last twenty years and started playing. In a way it has been com¬ 
pletely liberating, sort of like being a new band again. I’m picking 
these guitars up—I’m not even tuning them—and sort of sticking 
things in them and just listening to them and writing songs. We’ve 
written a whole album in one week! It has really been fun, picking up 
these things and creating songs from them. 

You’re quite literally picking up the pieces! With this setback that has, to 
some degree, forced you all to re-invent the band, is there any movement 
within the band to move in a new direction—like towards using more com¬ 
puters? I’m thinking of this especially in light of the group’s collaboration 
with the Icelandic electronic band Stilluppsteypa. 

Although I don’t necessarily think of them as a Powerbook band, I 
suppose that’s what they ultimately are. I’m not really drawn to 
that form of making music, though I find it kind of interesting. 
Last time we played in Europe, we asked for a bunch of different 
bands that we were aware of to open for us. A good handful of 
them were three guys smoking cigarettes behind Powerbooks. But 
some of that music is really great. I think Stilluppsteypa have a 
really good feel. 

How about something like Mouse on Mars that’s more analog? 

I don’t really draw too much distinction between whether they’re 
working in purely digital or analog. I’m not really that interested in 
the gesture of "I’m using analog and therefore I’m more purist.” 

The reason I ask is that a lot of times with the more digital, computer- 
based bands the sheer problem of amplifying the music overwhelms what 
they’re doing. But it seems that analog translates better to a live setting— 
at least that was the impression I got watching Mouse on Mars. 

I’ve seen Mouse on Mars too. I think they’re OK. I find the language 
that they’re working in to be sort of a "new generic” in a way. I realize 
that they are responsible for developing a lot of it, therefore I give 
them credence, but I find I really sort of want to break out of that 
language and see it exist more expansively. I think we’re in a really 
extensive transitional period right now for electronic music. A lot of 
it has to do with the age group approaching it. Very young people are 
taking crash courses in the history of electronic music. I find it really 
exciting seeing really young people discovering that history, because 
that was something that was once completely fringe and so far below 
the radar of the mainstream. 

It’s funny, if you think back to the early 1990s, it was exactly the opposite. 
These days, it seems as if you play with guitars, that’s almost innovative 
again. It seems that in your recent solo releases, Sonic Youth’s SYR EPs, 



and even Thousand Leaves , that you’ve moved 
away from playing what could pass for a rock 
song. In the days of Sister , you would have a 
song and break it apart in the middle, but there 
would still be that semblance of a rock song that 
people could turn to in order to deal with the 
rest. That seems to have left your work in recent 
years. So I’m wondering, is it going to be gone 
for good? Are you going to bring it back? 

When we first started, we were really inter¬ 
ested in experimenting with song structure. 
That was a main concern in a way, even 
though it may not have been discussed with¬ 
in the band. We wanted to take pop song 
structure and really experiment with it. And 
a lot of that had to do with not really know¬ 
ing how to play pop songs. We didn’t really 
know how to play our instruments when we 
started. I mean, Lee did and I sort of did, 
but I had never really learned in the so- 
called "correct” fashion—I more or less 
made up my own rules. Kim was a painter 
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That’s what we first started doing, creating music that 
was coming out of those two scenes—that music said 
“Fuck you” to any allegiance to song structure. 



who’d picked up a bass and played it accord¬ 
ingly. We weren’t really interested in playing 
anything that had to do with pop at first. It 
had more to do with the scene we were com¬ 
ing out of, the scene we were witnesses to, 
the New York downtown No Wave scene, 
which was really iconoclastic, with an 
emphasis on brash atonality. And we also 
had ties to the New York downtown compos¬ 
er scene—people like Glenn Branca—as well. 
That’s what we first started doing, creating 
music that was coming out of those two 
scenes—that music said "Fuck you” to any 
allegiance to song structure. 

But then Sonic Youth changed. What was the 
watershed? 

At some point we started reacting to that 
existence. We started talking about how 
great Creedence Clearwater was, which at 
that time was really weird. Nobody was 
looking at anything pre- 1977 * The first 
time I noticed somebody doing that was 
when we first went up to Seattle and saw 
Green River. I realized that there were peo¬ 
ple up there making reference to music that 
pre-dated punk, which was such a radical 
thing to do at the time. Then Black Flag 


started doing it—Greg Ginn sort of said 
"Let’s grow our hair out and reference 
Deep Purple riffs.” That was just complete¬ 
ly shocking. But it was kind of cool too! So 
was Henry growing his hair long, kids say¬ 
ing "Get a haircut!” and him reaching 
down and pulling his dick out and saying, 
"I’m going to grow my hair down to here 
before I satisfy you.” When he said that, I 
don’t know what he was thinking but to me 
that meant, "Everything’s going to break 
apart right now.” It was great—it did! There 
was something interesting about that gen¬ 
eration blowing past punk. 

And this was going on at the same time that 
Sonic Youth was starting to sound more like 
rock music. 

I remember when we were doing Bad Moon 
Rising that we realized, "Wow, we can actu¬ 
ally do some picking here, some chording 
that makes it sound like we can play pop 
tones. It was actually Feelies-inspired, but 
in our minds it was like Television—New 
York-style rock music. And we figured out 
it would be cool to do this instead of just 
continuing the Confusion Is Sex experi¬ 
mental noise music, which we could have 
done until the cows came home. We became 
interested in the pop song, dealing with the 
structure itself experimentally. And that’s 
how we got from Bad Moon Rising to Evol 
to Sister to Daydream Nation. When we 
started touring with those Northwest bands, 
they were so powerful in their classic, hard- 
rock moves that I remembered loving that 
aesthetic as a really young person, I was way 
into Alice Cooper and Deep Purple before 
punk. It really brought back this rush of 
emotion for me seeing these people 
employing that kind of songwriting in their 


music, while remaining true to punk rock. I 
think it had a real influence on Sonic 
Youth, although I don’t know if you could 
really hear it in the songs. I was telling Lee 
one day that I had read this article—this was 
around 1990—stating that the two most 
influential bands for underground music at 
that time were The Velvet Underground and 
Black Sabbath. And I realized it was kind of 
true, listening to whatever was happening 
when Nirvana was starting. It was a fusion of 
two aesthetics in a way, the heavyosity of 
Black Sabbath mixed with the intellectual 
weight of The Velvet Underground’s experi¬ 
mental vibe. But when I told Lee this, he 
just sort of looked at me and said, "There’s 
no Black Sabbath in our songs.” And I said 
"Lee, I have been copping little Black 
Sabbath moves for the past five years and 
you don’t know that I’m doing it, but I am.” 
I really was—that tempo, that feel, it’s just so 
beautiful! The thing about Black Sabbath is 
that they were such lickmeisters. The Velvet 
Underground were not. But Lee didn’t 
grow up listening to Sabbath and Zeppelin 
and all that stuff—he was against it. He was 
more into the Grateful Dead kind of world. 

I didn’t grow up listening to the Dead at all. 

I can hear the Dead in Sonic Youth too. I sup¬ 
pose that’s another secret fusion underlying your 
kind of music: The Grateful Dead and Black 
Sabbath. But that’s all late ’80s and early ‘90s. 
We’ve moved on—but what have we moved on 
to? I was a part of that world. I remember the 
whole discussion about Sonic Youth signing to a 
major, both the excitement and the concern. 
That’s so long ago now. I’m curious where you 
see yourself in relation to the record industry. 
Your major label has been going through some 
crises as of late. What does the future hold? 








We didn’t get dropped from Geffen because I 
think nobody wanted to do it. Nobody want¬ 
ed to be the person who dropped Sonic 
Youth. Plus, we never cost them a dime. 
When we signed to Geffen Records, it was 
before the mania of buying up or co-opting 
the hip cache of the underground. 

You always hear about these bands that sign to 
majors get themselves in big trouble debt-wise. 
They take the big advance and then get 
dropped, creating all sorts of problems for them. 
You managed to avoid all of that? 

That’s the classic Steve Albini thing, where 
he wrote up that whole scenario about the 
band that signed a deal with a major label 
and incrementally became completely dev¬ 
astated, portraying the major label as this 
evil empire that ruined these young artists. 
And I have to hand it to Steve in a way, but I 
just thought that was incredibly misleading. 
One thing that he didn’t mention in his 
portrayal is how completely stupid that band 
must have been. I mean, you have to take 
care of yourself. I like to relate this issue to 
the film industry. I think of some of these 
young actors who are my age and younger 
that get a lot of notoriety for doing inde¬ 
pendent films. Then they go out and do a 
Martin Scorsese film, a Francis Ford 
Coppola film or any film by a big 
Hollywood director, that’s considered a 
completely exciting, successful move for 
them. I think the main mistake is for a band 
to think that because they are on a major 
label that everything will take care of itself. 
Basically, you have to use major-labels as 
your bank, and that’s about it. We just want¬ 
ed the security of accounting, which we had 
never had before. 

So what motivated the decision to start releasing 
material alongside DGC? Some people read that 
as a sign that the Geffen relationship was not as 
much to your liking as it had been. 

No, it wasn’t that. The thing is, we’ve always 
played more extrapolated, improvised music 


in rehearsal. But it wasn’t until a couple of 
years ago, when we were actually able to 
record it properly and had been playing 
together for so long, that we thought, "Hey, 
we should release some of this stuff.’’ We 
could have been doing this for the last twenty 
years, but it’s only recently that we had the 
resources to make it work. The people at 
Geffen told us to go for it. They said they 
wished every band on their label took such an 
interest in keeping their profile up outside 
of their record label. 

That seems to go against the reported problems 
Beck has had trying to balance his major-label 
deal with his commitment to independent music. 

I think our situation is different from Beck’s 
because he sells a lot of records and therefore 
the label takes more of an interest in what he 
does. It’s both a blessing and a curse to sell so 
much. Maybe there’s a point of diminishing 
returns where being on a major stops being 
beneficial musically. But we’ve done a good 
job of using our major-label connections to 
our advantage. When we did the Lollapalooza 
tour in 1995» the paycheck at the end of the 
summer built our studio. We completely 
invested that money in the space and equip¬ 
ment and now we don’t have to spend money 
going to anybody else’s place. 

You’ve spent a great deal of time over the years 
collaborating with lesser-known acts, by picking 
them to tour with you or recording with them as 
a solo artist. When it’s a rock act, such as when 
Sonic Youth started touring with Northwest 
bands in the late 1980s, your presence usually 
gives the proceedings a more arty, experimental 
vibe. But I was wondering about the flip side, 
when you collaborate with artists who have both 
feet in the avant-garde. There are a lot of people 
who are going to come to that material through 
you. How do you feel about that? 

What you really want to do is to offer the 
experience of something else. I really don’t 
expect most people who listen to Sonic 
Youth in association with more accessible 


music like Nirvana to like what we like, 
which is avant-garde music for the most 
part. I think it’s really exciting having bands 
open up for us that make us sound like the 
soundtrack to Mary Poppins. It’s great, 
especially when you’re going cross country 
or through Europe and all the opening 
bands you get are regional. Finding some¬ 
thing in the region where we’re playing that 
is new, creative and interesting and present¬ 
ing it to people in the audience who would 
never ever see it otherwise, unless they were 
really clued in to the underground, is some¬ 
thing we always make a point of. 

You seem to be doing as much work as a solo 
artist and a member of Sonic Youth as you ever 
have. Plus, you’re a parent too. Maybe you 
should give seminars in time management! 

There’s not enough minutes in the day to 
do what I have to do—what I want to do. I 
always wanted to get in this position where 
I could really do the work I wanted to do as 
opposed to having a day job to support my 
playing at night. I wanted to make music. I 
wanted to write books. I wanted to do 
expressive art and have that pay the bills, 
which is anybody’s dream working as an 
artist. But very few people can support a 
child and pay the rent by making music— 
it’s like wanting to become a basketball 
player. I feel really privileged to exist this 
way and I want to make use of my position 
and do as much work musically as I can. 

It’s like Mike Watt says, "If you’re not play¬ 
ing, you’re paying.” f It’s weird because I 
do get a little heat for it, from weeklies like 
Time Out and The New York Press. I make 
a point of playing a lot around town as a 
way of letting people know, "This is what I 
do. This is my job and I want to go do it.” 

I like the community of musicians here in 
New York and I try to get involved with 
different aspects of it. I like playing with 
DJ culture people, with people who come 
from strictly free improvisational worlds, 
with rock people, with folk people. Plus, I 
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book other artists. I really like being fully 
involved. J I don’t think most people in 
the arts see what they do as work, but it is. 
To me, the lifestyle that I’ve found most 
inspiring is the lifestyle of the working jazz 
musicians who put out a record every 
month and play seven nights a week, three 
sets a night. I don’t like the model where 
you make a record every year and a half, 
tour for a couple months and then hang 
out in the Cayman Islands—that is not my 
ambition at all. My ambition is to be work¬ 
ing in music. I’ll work as much as I can. 
Because of that, it just throws me when 
people complain that I’m playing too 
much. Everybody has an option whether to 
go or not. It’s like getting on somebody for 
going to work. I feel like going to these 
people who say this, standing in front of 
their office when they come to work and 
saying "I can’t believe you’re doing another 
day of this. You’re going to write more 
copy? Oh, my God.” 


To me, the lifestyle that I’ve found most 
inspiring is the lifestyle of the working jazz 
musicians who put out a record every month 
and play seven nights a week, three sets a 
night. I don’t like the model where you make 
a record every year and a half, tour for a cou¬ 
ple months and then hang out in the Cayman 
Islands—that is not my ambition at all. 


Your point about jazz musicians is an interesting 
one, because the only other model for that daily 
work as a musician is to be a session musician. 

Or to work in the industry. 

Of the three I think that the jazz model is the 
preferable one. It may pay less, but is more sat¬ 
isfying in terms of pure art. But it requires a crit¬ 
ical mass of people, so being in New York has to 
be a factor in your living this lifestyle. Can you 
imagine yourself living anywhere else? 

Not really. But at the same time, I’ve always 
been very aware of what I wanted to do, 
although I’m never aware of how it’s going 
to develop. That’s why I first came to New 
York. The work I’m doing now, dealing 
with these kind of people—doing a session 
with Christian Wolff in the studio, playing 
on a record with Evan Parker, doing a gig 
with Milford Graves—I would never have 
thought that would happen in the 1980s. 

But in the 1980s I wasn’t really aware that 
there was more radical music than what we 
were doing at the time, going across the 


country with the Butthole Surfers and 
Saccharine Trust. As far as we were con¬ 
cerned, we were the real radical under¬ 
ground. But there’s a history there that had 
existed a lot longer than we had, in far more 
radical ways, and so when I started getting 
more enlightened to that, I wanted to know 
more about it. It’s a very broad landscape to 
be involved with. 

I think the paradox about realizing that greater 
history lies behind what you’re doing is that if 
you realize it too soon, it can be paralyzing. You 
think, “Oh my God, everything’s been done 
before.” 

I never really think in those terms. When 
people say everything’s been done, that 
there’s nothing new, I don’t really attach 
that to the practice of music. I don’t know 
how to explain it. To me music is an 
organic abstraction that you work with. It’s 
not about trying to do something that’s 
different or new. It’s just about doing 


something that’s honest and personal. 
There’s a really incredible underground 
network around the world of all these 
young people making music that is just so 
made-in-the-basement. It’s wonderful. I 
was reading that new issue of Bananafish, 
where they talk to John Olson of Universal 
Indian, who we had play with us in 
Detroit. They were just amazing! They 
make all their own records in their back¬ 
yard and basement in East Lansing, 
Michigan. They are not entering into any 
competition with the record marketplace. 
They just do it as an artistic gesture. It’s 
people like that who make it impossible 
for me to sit back and mourn the death of 
music. It’s like when people say "This town 
is not what it was in the ’60s.” Who cares? 
It’s all about being in flux. There’s no 
finality to any of this. ® 

Charlie Bertsch (cbertsch@crl.com) is a freelance writer 
and teacher living in Vallejo, CA 
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tively cavernous “coffeehouse” at UC Davis, the 
other at the Bottom of the Hill in San Francisco. One 
thing was clear: the people who came to Cadallaca 
shows weren’t thinking “we're going to see a side 
project,” they were going to see a band that they like 
a lot—and their enthusiasm was rewarded. 

Interview by Steven Rubio 

The sound of the band as a whole starts with the 
Farfisa. It surprises me when I listen to you that 
what the sound really centers around is that 
organ. The idea that you’re supposed to be con¬ 
nected to ’60s girl groups, I understand that, but 
the sound that dominates the band is that organ, 
which is the sound of a different kind of ’60s 
music. Is there ’60s music besides girl groups that 
you would say is part of the Cadallaca sound? 

Kissy: I think spiritually we’re more con¬ 
nected to the Shangri-Las, but actually, in 
terms of sound we’re more connected to 
Question Mark and the Mysterians. 

You ever play “96 Tears?” 

Kissy: We’ve thought about covering it. 

It would be a perfect song for you guys. 

Kissy: I think it would be good to play "96 
Tears” but just do it total punk style. You 
know how it’s a really rigid song? We could 
be like screaming. 


C adallaca is many things: a late-'90s 
Northwest punk band, a pop band 
influenced by the style of ’60s girl 
groups and the sound of ’60s 
garage bands, not to mention a 
“supergroup” comprised of mem¬ 
bers of several fine bands in the Pacific Northwest 
tradition. The label that gets attached to them 
more often than any other, though, is likely “side 
project," a term the band finds problematic. 

Like many fans, I came to Cadallaca via 
Sleater-Kinney, the “other band” of guitarist/vocalist 
Kissy (aka Corin Tucker). One of the many delights 
of Cadallaca, though, is the depth of the band and 
its members. Drummer Junior (aka STS) has 
played in many other bands, including the Lookers 
and the Haggard, all the while creating densely- 
written ‘zines of “almost fiction” like Way Down 
Low and Nightmare Girl. The mistress of the 
Farfisa, Dusty (aka Sarah Dougher), who besides 
her past work with the Lookers, also plays in the 
Crabs, works for the Oregon Council for the 
Humanities, has a Ph.D in comparative literature, 
writes for Portland’s Willamette Week , and has a 
new solo album, Day One. Oh yeah, and she's a 
terrific singer, showcased tonight in a chilling ver¬ 
sions of “Firetrap” and the harmony-laded “You’re 
My Only One,” where Dusty blends effortlessly with 
the magnificence of Kissy’s unmistakable vocals. 

The three women certainly work hard enough 
on Cadillacs to suggest something larger than a 
mere side project: one album is already out, a new 
album in the works, even the occasional mini-tour, 
such as their recent jaunt through California, where I 
caught up with them for two shows, one in a rela¬ 


I’m curious how you arrived at the band’s sound: 
Did you buy an organ, and then play the organ, 
and then like the sound, and then go to Junior’s 
house? Was the purchase of the organ instru¬ 
mental to the sound of the band, or did you think 
about the band and then the organ came out? 

Dusty: We bought the organ with our old band- 
mate Allison Carr [now with Good Machines 
Gone Bad], who had a friend who had a bunch 
of Farfisas in his basement. She’s like, "let’s buy 
a Farfisa together,” so we did. And then I said 
"I want to have a band with this instrument.” I 
think we were having some drinks, and just 
decided to do a little experiment. 

Junior: It totally started with the Farfisa. 

Live, I found the band to be less like a pop 
band then on your record. The difference was 
the drums. 











What does it mean to be a “side project?” [dead silence] 


Junior: I’ll take that as a compliment, thank 
you very much. 

There’s no bass in this band. What’s it like to be 
the drummer in a no-bass band? You’re the 
rhythm section, there’s no bass player to be the 
other part of the rhythm section. 

Junior: I wouldn’t even understand how! I 
haven’t played with a bass player in five years! 
I wouldn’t even know where to go with that. 

It would be like a luxury item or something. I 
don’t even know if luxury is the right word, it 
would just be totally different. It’s really easy 
for me to follow Dusty and Kissy. For one, 



they play really well, and two, one of them is 
always doing something, they’re never just 
going off soloing. I don’t understand why 
everyone is so into bass, you know? It’s a 
totally awesome instrument, but... 

Dusty: My theory is that the year 2000 is 
going to be the year of the bass. 

Junior: So all you bass players will get your 
jobs back! 

Dusty: I m learning the bass, slowly but surely. 

You guys are workers. During the soundcheck, 
you’re working. You’re doing a job. You don’t have 
a big roadie crew. You’re just on the job. Can you 
earn a living at this? I don’t mean philosophically 


“can you earn a living,” I mean literally can you? 

Dusty: We all approach that differently. 

Junior: I quit my summer job because I real¬ 
ized that since I was IO, I hadn’t had a summer 
to myself. So I quit it, and that just means that I 
go through the week without spending a dime, 
and then I can live off of my music and zines. If 
I go down to the post office and get $IO for 
zines, that’s the only money I’ve earned all 
week. I don’t have any other income. 

Dusty, I’m assuming you have a trillion student 
loans. 

Dusty: I have massive student loans, which is 
why I actually have a job. I couldn’t really 
afford to just play music, because of my stu¬ 
dent loans. 

You’re not the only grad student or Ph.D. in 
music. Why? As part of the image of “who forms 
bands,” one of the images we now have to acco- 
midate is grad students and academics in gener¬ 
al. All I can figure is because the academic job 
market is so bad, why not be in a band? 

Dusty: I think that in the past, academics 
have always played music with one another, 
it’s just a matter of the visibility of that music 
and the style of 
that music. 
Academics used 
to have things 
like recorder 
quartets togeth¬ 
er and have a 
more classical 
style of playing 
music. This has 
the same moti¬ 
vation: enjoy¬ 
ing each other’s 
company by 

communicating in a creative way. It’s not 
really that different. But it is entering a pop¬ 
ular realm in terms of its relationship to 
consumerism, so it’s very different in that 
way, but I think ultimately at its core it’s not 
so different. All kinds of people play music 
all the time. It’s just a matter of how you 
want to interact with people. It’s one way to 
have great relationships! 

Is your interaction with a crowd when you’re 
playing on stage with a band entirely different 
from what you do in a classroom? 

Dusty: Well, both of them are jobs. I consid¬ 
er my relationship with my students to be a 


really professional one. My relationship with 
audience members is also professional, but 
it has a different kind of hue. When you’re 
socializing with a stranger after a show, 
you’re actually working. That’s part of what 
it’s about. Indie rock has created a situation 
where you’re saying, Tm real, I’m the real 
person up on the stage, I’m just like you,” 
but actually there’s a consumer relationship 
between the product being delivered and the 
consumer. And in some ways that relation¬ 
ship’s rhetoric is different. But in order to 
stay sane and safe, you have to maintain a 
kind of professional approach to it. 

But nonetheless you invite a rapport with the 
audience. You do talk to them after the show. 

Dusty: Of course! 

Well, you say “of course,” but if you were, say, 
Journey, you wouldn’t be doing that. 

Junior: I don’t think Journey plays shows like 
this. If they did, they would. 

Maybe you’re right, but they don’t play shows 
like this. You do, and part of it, the casual nature 
of shows like Davis, where it was in a cafeteria 
where they pushed the tables off to the side—it 
felt like a prom! When I see the bands wander¬ 
ing around before the shows or watching the 
other acts, I can’t help but feel, “You guys are 
just like us. You like to listen to the music.” And 
so people want to make connections with you 
that they wouldn’t expect to make with Journey. 

Kissy: I think that even though it’s indie 
rock, you have to realize the reality that peo¬ 
ple still are putting on personas. They’re 
great personas, they’re ones that people can 
relate to, but they’re is still a bit of act 
involved. It’s naive to think that people aren’t 
performing, because you are performing the 
whole time you’re at a show. 

What does it mean to be a “side project?” 

[dead silence] 

You have an album, you have new tunes, you 
tour, you do great stuff that people love. But the 
sense is that Cadallaca is a “side project” in 
some way for all of you. 

Dusty: Many, many women have jobs and kids ... 

Junior: Students have jobs and Bible studies ... 

Dusty: And go fishing in Alaska in the sum¬ 
mer. People have to take on as much as they 
can, to fulfill these different yearnings within. 

Kissy: Yes. The secret of happiness. ® 
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J esse Michaels fronted the legendary 
punk/ska band Operation Ivy from 1987 
until they disbanded in 1990. The influence 
of Op Ivy—a band that only released one full- 
length record—is still felt almost 10 years after 
they broke up. Often considered the precursor to 
the ska-revival of the mid-’90s, Op Ivy's most 
obvious influence is Rancid. Comprised of Tim 
Armstrong and Matt Freeman, both originally part 
of Op Ivy, Rancid borrowed much of Op Ivy's 
sound and broke it into the mainstream. 

But while his bandmates graced the covers 
of magazines and had videos played on Mtv, 
Operation Ivy's Jesse Michaels seemed to disap¬ 
pear. Rumors would surface occasionally—Jesse 
was a Buddhist monk in Japan or a teacher in 
Canada or an actor on a Spanish soap opera— 
but Michaels remained hidden. Michaels briefly 
resurfaced in 1994, releasing an EP for Lookout! 
Records under the moniker Big Rig. As quickly as 
he surfaced, Michaels disappeared again, leaving 
fans hungry for more. 

Five years later, Michaels has finally 
emerged again—for good this time, he promis¬ 
es—in the band Common Rider, who recently 
released Last Wave Riders, a full length album 
that mixes ska, pop, rock and reggae that sounds 
reassuringly familiar to Op Ivy fans while still 
breaking new ground for Michaels. 

Interview by Tom Minarchick 

The question I think everybody wants to know 
is, where have you been for the last 10 years? 

I don’t know why it took so long—it’s a com¬ 
plete mystery to me. I did a lot of dumb shit 
that people in my generation generally do. I 
did some school... For a while I studied mar¬ 
tial arts... I basically just tried out different 
things. I moved around a lot and had rela¬ 
tionships. Just the normal stuff that you do in 
your life. I don’t want to put my business out 
on the street, but I will say that I got into 
some fucked up shit. But I managed to come 
through it and I think that some of the posi¬ 
tivity on the Common Rider record is 
because of that. I mean obviously there are 
songs, specifically "Rise or Fall,” and certain 
other ones, that just talk about life and how it 
can be hard and difficult and fucked up and 
painful, but that there’s always a possibility of 
persevering and arriving at a different level. 

What made you decide to come back to music? 

The songs just accumulated and I felt it was 
time to put them out. I had been playing for 
years and I started to have a different experi¬ 
ence—these songs were really jumping out of 


me. I just felt the need to put them out one 
way or the other. 

When Operation Ivy broke up did you think 
you’d come back to music? 

After Op Ivy, I really had no intention of 
playing again. But I started writing songs and 
over time they just accumulated to the point 
where I didn’t feel comfortable just sitting on 
them. When we were doing the record I just 
realized how much I loved it and how happy I 
was to be back in it. 

I’ve noticed your name pop up in liner notes 
from doing the artwork over the last few years. 
Are you still doing that? 

I’m kind of getting back into it. Back then, I 
did a lot of artwork for Lookout! and other 
Bay area bands and labels. I’m still doing stuff 
like that. In fact I just did an interview with 
Thrasher and I did a little piece for that. It’s 
interesting because I’m getting back into art at 
the same time I’m returning to music. They’re 
kind of both coming back together. I’ve always 
done art, and I’ll always come back to it. 

Operation Ivy’s music and popularity have only got¬ 
ten bigger with each year. Energy has sold close to 
500,000 copies. What do you think it was about 
the band that turned them from a small Berkeley 
punk band into the leaders of the ska revival? 

We were very lucky. At the same time, there 
was this whole scene starting in Berkeley 
where a lot of bands that were unusual and 
different started to play. We were only one of 
many bands that were like that. Why our 
thing caught on so big, I don’t really know. I 
think it’s great that it did. 

What was it that led the band to the style you 
created? 

I can definitely sight my influences. I can’t 
really speak for the rest of the band, but I’m 
pretty sure that theirs were similar. For one 
thing, there was a ska scene in Berkeley, that 
most people don’t know about, in the mid- 
’8os. It was a really young scene. The bands 
were intense, they were like punk bands. Tim 
and Matt played in one of those bands called 
Basic Radio. They were a really great band. 
They were already playing with a sort of simi¬ 
lar energy and feel as Op Ivy, but it was a dif¬ 
ferent lineup and definitely a lot less punk. 
There was also this great band called the 
Uptones that would get on stage and just tear 
shit up. They did the whole Two-Tone thing, 
but they got on stage and they looked and 
played like a punk band—really dynamic and 


exciting. People would be stage diving and 
going crazy at their shows. I’m not going to 
say that Op Ivy wasn’t original, but Op Ivy was 
definitely influenced by things around us. 

But the combination that the four of you devel¬ 
oped was unique. 

Tim is really the man as far as that goes. He’s 
just an amazing songwriter. He doesn’t think 
about style, he just plays whatever comes out 
of his heart. I think Op Ivy sort of flowed out 
of that creative spirit in him. 

Speaking of Tim, what is your relationship with 
him and Matt? Do you like Rancid? 

I think they’re a great roots punk band. Live, 
there are very few bands that can touch 
them—they’re absolutely amazing. Obviously, 
I’m biased in their favor [laughs]. 

Do you still talk to them a lot? 

The last time I talked with them was at the Warp 
Tour. I haven’t talked to them in a while, but 
it’s basically because I lived 2000 miles away. 

I know over the years you’ve stayed in touch, and 
you’ve even done album designs for them. So what 
do you think led to Operation Ivy breaking up? 

Basically, it was just time to move on. Even 
though it might not have made sense to the peo¬ 
ple on the outside, I think it made sense inside 
the actual situation. I think it made sense that we 
move on to do something else. I think some 
bands just aren’t made to last five or six years. 

One thing that has stuck with me in the years 
since the band’s breakup—and it was a feeling 
that was re-ignited listening to Last Wave 
Riders —is how lyrically you can address a prob¬ 
lem or bad situation realistically, but still come 
out of it with a positive perspective and solution 
without sounding corny or annoyingly up-beat, 
instead of just saying “Fuck it. My life sucks and 
that’s how it will always be” and losing hope. 

That’s something that I always strive to do. I 
don’t think I always succeed, but I try to. The 
thing about it though is that you have to be 
careful when you’re trying to be positive 
because it can easily turn very sugary sweet 
and corny. So my goal when I’m writing is to 
keep things positive and hopeful, but without 
getting into bullshit optimism. My favorite 
thing about punk is that it’s real. I would 
rather listen to a truthful band that’s negative 
and dark, than a sugary sweet, bullshit, happy 
band. But when you can combine some posi¬ 
tively and also have that raw edge, I think that 
makes the most exciting music there is. ® 
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When I was in LA, I was living under a car for three weeks, doing things—not exactly the most decent 
Then I went to Mexico and three months later, I was a household name with money in my pocket. But I 



P unk isn’t always about some band. It’s not always about some record label. Sometimes it’s not even 
about your girlfriend’s zine. Sometimes punk is about other things—things that you don’t at first asso¬ 
ciate with it. Sometimes punk is about wrestling. It is to Vampiro. 

Twenty years ago, a Canadian teenager named Ian Hodgkinson liked his punk rock. Like most 
kids, he liked it so much that he started a band, hung out at all the clubs and supported the scene 
as best he could, often roadieing for whatever bands would set foot near his hometown of Thunder 
Bay, Ontario. Hodgkinson was also huge into wrestling. He picked up what he could by hanging 
around a local federation and learned the sport. 

Hodgkinson left his native Canada for the LA punk and metal scene in the mid-’80s. He worked 
the door at clubs, played in bands, but never found what he was looking for. Broke, he headed for 
Mexico with the money in his pocket and the address of a wrestling promoter. 

In Mexico, the young Hodgkinson became "El Vampiro Canadiense” (The Canadian Vampire) and 
quickly became one of Mexico’s biggest stars. Vampiro’s popularity transcended the sport. He became a 
household name in Mexico, a one man industry. Dolls, T-Shirts, comic books, and roles on TV shows 
were all cranked out. It happened so quickly that Vampiro, still essentially just a punk from Thunder Bay, 
no longer recognized himself. So he did something that few people in his position would have the guts to 
do: He quit. Gone because his character had become too big and there was no place to go; gone because 
he found it difficult to connect with the audience when he was wrestling in stadiums in front of 20,000 
people; gone because it simply wasn’t fun anymore. 

Now Vampiro (having lost the El and Canadiense from his name long ago) has reemerged in 
America in World Championship Wrestling, one of the “Big Two” of the sport. In WCW, Vampiro found 
himself in a familiar place: The bottom. Buried due to backstage politics, the grappler has to prove him¬ 
self all over again. It’s a challenge Vampiro says he’s up for. 

I caught up with Vampiro after his opening match at a tiny WCW house show in Peoria Illinois. We 
spoke about his childhood in Canada, his reign in Mexico, and his current tenure in the states. We 
spoke about how through it all, his punk roots have help him keep track of what he wanted, who he 
was and, as the saying goes, helped keep it real. 



Interview by Quanah Humphreys 
Photos by Dan Sinker 
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So as I was making the three hour drive here, 
the thing that really struck me is that constant 
travel and touring is a large portion of your job. 

Yeah. Even though it’s a very major compa¬ 
ny, it’s almost like being in a band: You gotta 
get your own ride, you gotta get your own 
motel, your gotta look for the greasy spoons 
and Denny’s, you gotta take Valium some- 
timees to sleep, you’re away from home, 
you’ve got no friends, your always on the 
road, you’re always tired. It’s a little bit 
fucked up. Travelling can last from one day 
to nine at the longest. Right now it was a 
Monday TV Nitro, Tuesday TV tapings, 
tonight’s a house show, Thursday is 
Thunder, so then I’ve got three days off and 
we start all over again on Monday. 

It’s funny that you equate wrestling to being in a 
band—I don’t think a lot of people would do 
that. But you’ve always been involved in bands 
and music, how’d that start out? 

I started out being a roadie when I was 13* I was 
from Thunder Bay originally and anytime any 
Canadian punk or rockabilly bands would come 
through there, I’d offer to roadie for them 
throughout Ontario. I’d hitch a ride with them 
and just sleep in the truck and set up the equip¬ 
ment just to see the show. ft Then I moved to 
Montreal—back then Montreal had a real big 
hard-core scene—and went all across Canada 
with the Dead Kennedy’s, SNFU, DOAand 
many others. I’d do security or roadie and just 
sit on the stage. Then in high school, we’d get 
together in a band and do Dead Kennedys and 
Ramones covers, rock and roll tunes and stuff 
like that. 5 When all of that fell apart, I went to 
LA and started working the clubs as a doorman. 
I got to know all of the bands—The London 
Choirboys, Guns ’n’ Roses, Faster Pussycat. I 
met Steve Jones of the Sex Pistols and Billy Idol, 
ft After that, when I’d been wresding in Mexico 
for a while, the Ramones came on tour with LA 
Guns and they came to see me wresde. 
Afterwards, we all went out and I got it in my 
blood again. The next day, I started playing and 
then toured around Mexico for three or four 
years with my own band. 

What was that band called? 

I just used my own name, Vampiro, since I 
had all the publicity from wrestling helping 
me. We’d play wherever there were local 
bands. It’s a really cool scene down there. 
Maybe six or seven bands would put on a 
show and we’d all use the same equipment, 
lights and whatever, drawing around 600 to 


700 people. It was a really good time. I’d just 
go around the country doing that. 

When did you start wrestling? 

I was around 16. I was part of the International 
Wrestling Association, based in Montreal. The 
one main guy, Dino Bravo, got killed by the 
Mafia, I don’t know why, and from there a lot 
of the guys—Rick Martel, Tom Zenk, The Road 
Warriors, Haku, who is Meng now—all left that 
company and went to the WWF. Things kind 
of fell apart and the company closed, so that 
was it. H I always kept in touch with wrestling by 
way of training, the gym, judo, tae kwan do— 
those kind of things. Then one of the guys 
from Canada gave me an address in Mexico 
City, so I went down with around a hundred 
bucks and my pack sack to see what was going 
on. I just showed up and started wrestling—13 
years later, here I am. [laughs] 

What was that like, just showing up in Mexico 
City with some bucks and a small Montreal 
wrestling background? 

It was all luck. It had nothing to do with tal¬ 
ent, that’s for sure! [laughs] I had a look- 
coming from the LA scene at the time—that 
hadn’t hit Mexico yet, so I kind of brought 
that there. With my blue hair, tattoos and 
build, the promoters saw me working in the 
gym and asked me what I was into. I told them 
I was a big wrestling fan, a musician, and 
really into vampires and rock and roll. At the 
time, all the wrestlers there had that 
’’wrestler” look—really massive, big, big 
steroid-looking guys—and I brought in the 
rock and roll look. Everybody would come 
out to the ring with big mariachi music and 
stuff like that and I’d come out to Green Day. 
The people—especially the girls—would just go 
nuts for it. It wasn’t so much that they’d come 
to see me wrestle as much as it was for the 
entrance, for the show. ft When I was in LA, I 
was living under a car for three weeks, doing 
things—not exactly the most decent things— 
just to eat. Then I went to Mexico and three 
months later, I was a household name with 
money in my pocket. But I never forgot where 
I came from. 

When you signed with the WCW, nothing hap¬ 
pened for a really long time. You pretty much 
vanished. What happened? Why... 

Why did I get fucked? 

Yeah. But before you get into that, I think it’s 
important to put it in perspective. Just how large 
had you gotten in Mexico? 


I can never answer that question because I’m 
not the type of person who can just say, ”Oh 
I was a huge star.” I was lucky. The character 
just became bigger than the wrestling. There 
were dolls, soap operas, movies, and of 
course I got to tour with my band. My char¬ 
acter was out of control, it was almost one of 
those things where you become unhappy 
because there are only seven days in a week 
and they want you to work 12. I was really 
fortunate that the wrestling fans and the 
people there were really nice to me all the 
time. It just seemed that whatever I would do 
they would support it with a positive reaction 
which was really cool. But Vampiro had 
become a rock star and for me, because of 
what I think and what I come from, I just 
had to let it go. It wasn’t what I was about 
anymore. I mean, when the Sex Pistols start¬ 
ed out and were just a band they were the 
happiest guys in the world, but when they 
became the "Punk Rock Sex Pistols,” they 
was like, "Fuck it,” and they all quit the 
band. When you get to that point where it 
becomes so incredibly commercialized, you 
quit, ft When I first had my audition in 
WCW, Terry Taylor [former WCW talent 
coordinator, now with the rival WWF] was 
really, really behind me. My friend who 
wrote the first Crow movie was going to work 
with me and we were going to do a whole 
Marilyn Manson/Crow deal. I had Marilyn 
Manson’s people designing my ring cloth¬ 
ing. The Misfits were writing a song for me 
and we were going to play live for a big 
entrance. Unfortunately, Terry bumped 
heads with some of the production people 
who are not wrestling people, and he left. 
Every project that he was involved in, people 
wanted to bury. I was one of those projects 
and it took me a year to get out of that hole. 

I mean, the politics in wrestling are worse 
than any other place in the world. You think 
music has goofy politics? There is nothing 
like the politics in wrestling 

Was that a big shock? I mean, coming from 
Mexico, where you were so big, it seemed like 
you could pretty much book yourself... 

I was in a position where I gave the company 
[EMLL] a really high TV rating and I filled 
up their arena, but when I had days off, they 
let me sell myself to whoever I wanted. I was 
pretty much like being an independent work¬ 
er. It was a lot of fun becausee I had the sup¬ 
port of the company and their TV programs 
so that if the other promoters were jerks, I 
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didn’t have to stick with him them because I 
had the TV. The little shows were always great 
because there was no pressure and you were a 
lot closer to the people. It’s the same thing 
with being in a band and playing smaller 
clubs and getting to shake everyone’s hand. It 
was a pretty cool deal. 

So now that you’re in the states, do you like 
wrestling the smaller house shows like the one 
we’re at tonight instead of the big TV tapings? 

I just like working. It’s fun for me now because 
I have all this experience, but I don’t have the 
pressure of being the top dog. When I leave the 
arena I watch all the other guys refuse to sign 
autographs, but I always take the time. People 
will say, "Hey, we thought you were an asshole, 
but you’re kind of cool.” For me it’s all about 
the fans because they’re the ones who pay, 20 
bucks a ticket and it’s because of them that you 
get to eat. You’ve got to be nice all the time 
and make it a point to be cool to all the people. 

I understand how you could have stopped feel¬ 
ing comfortable in Mexico due to your populari¬ 
ty, but going from selling out arenas in Mexico to 
wrestling in half-empty auditoriums in Peoria, 
Illinois, how does that affect you? 

Not at all. I’m so much happier here! Here it 
comes from the heart. I’m getting to enjoy the 
work so much more because I’m unknown. I’m 
listening to "Who’s this jobber who’s opening 
the show? You suck! Go fuck yourself, you fag¬ 
got freak,” then 20 minutes later they’re giving 
you a standing ovation while they’re booing the 
big stars. For me, it’s the greatest thing in the 
world to be in a half empty arena and be the 
opening guy but have people leave with a dif¬ 
ferent impression of me. When they go home 
tonight they’re not going to talk about Sting, 
who gives a fuck? They’re going to talk about 
that guy in the first match who really rocked 
and rolled. I give it IOO% and I’m really proud 
of it. K In Mexico, it got to the point where it 
was just stupidity and it wasn’t fun. You just 
can’t enjoy it. It’s like going to a sold-out show 
and the whole thing is lip-synched—you just 
walk out do your thing and go home—it’s no 
fun. Here, I’m in the pit. It’s a lot better. Here 
I can high-five people, talk to people, I can 
take a guy’s beer and hit my opponent in the 
face. You can’t do that shit on TV. So for me, 
this is great. I love this. 

Do you feel the need to prove yourself within the 
company at all, given what you were able to 
achieve in Mexico? 


You know, I don’t want to compete with the 
egos here, but I feel good. My wife says she’s 
really proud of me. I feel really good because 
for 10 years my mom hasn’t been able to see 
me because she lives in Canada and I lived in 
Mexico and now my family gets to watch me 
on TV. My mom’s friends call and say, "Hey, 
we saw your son.” I feel good about that. I 
feel good because when I was at the height of 


really gets to them, they don’t want you 
around. I made more money than they did, 

I was the favorite of the promoters and I got 
a lot of opportunities that they never did. It 
was stupid bullshit that didn’t mean any¬ 
thing but still really pissed them off. They 
were determined to really put me in the toi¬ 
let over here, and it’s taken me a year to get 
out of it. 



being Vampiro, I was a real bad boy and real¬ 
ly self-destructive. I’m just happy that I was 
able to get out from being in a really dark 
place and get to do something and do it my 
best. I’m still in one piece and am a lot better 
off than a lot of people, so every time I come 
out and the guys in the back speak bad about 
me, I know I’m doing the right thing. So 
that’s what I’ve gotta prove to myself—I’ve just 
gotta get to the point where I can tell them to 
stick it up their ass. I was buried so deep 
because of the politics and there’s a few guys 
that still don’t want me around because in 
Mexico and Japan, I was perceived as being at 
a higher spot than them. 

Where do you think that came from. Is it jealousy? 

Ego. Popularity. Popularity is a really addic¬ 
tive drug. My character attracted a lot of 
girls in Mexico. I don’t give a fuck about 
that, never did, but I had a lot of attention 
because of that. A lot of these guys, they’re 
in a macho business, they’re tough guys all 
buffed-up on the juice and they all want to 
be the big stud. I never had to do anything, 
because of my character all the girls came to 
me and that pissed a lot of people off. They 
think that I got the position that I did just 
because I look different and while it’s partly 
true, I never abused it. When you’ve got 
paranoid guys with ego problems, it just 


How do you think you got out? 

Hard work and keeping my mouth shut. I 
always say, "punk rock, punk rock, punk 
rock.” I remember being punk rock since I 
was II years old. I remember being shit on as 
a musician and wanting to play gigs and then 
the promoter telling me to fuck myself and 
pulling the plug after 2 songs. I remember 
being a little skinhead and getting the shit 
kicked out of me in school. All the close¬ 
mindedness and prejudice and bullshit didn’t 
really bother me here. Just being disciplined 
and knowing that I’m different and what I do 
is differently was enough. It’s punk rock: 
Believing in what you do with all your heart, 
even in if you’re just playing by yourself or 
for three people or three hundred people—I 
always kept that with me. I worked as hard as I 
could, as true as I could, and kept my mouth 
shut. It’s a discipline and a lifestyle that I’ve 
had for about 20 years now and I won’t give it 
up. It’s gotten me to where I am. Compare it 
to some of the other guys here: They’re like 
Madonna, a big glam show, and I’m the black 
sheep who doesn’t lip synch his lines. It’s 
made a difference to the audience. The stars 
go out there and they don’t do fuck at all and 
when I go out there they all say, "You hit the 
guy so hard!” To me, that’s keeping it real. 
That’s Ramones-style wrestling. ® 
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f there were punk rock mad scientists, 
they would play the Replikants in their 
secret laboratories. As musical accom¬ 
paniment for these scientists' 
schemes, nothing would be better 
than the Replikants’ devilish combina¬ 
tion of guitar noise, oddly filtered sam¬ 
ples and shuffling electro beats. Lead 
by Justin Trosper and Brandt 
Sandeno, both from the longtime 
Pacific Northwest band Unwound, the 
Replikants have just released 
Slickaphonics, their second full-length 
on 5 Rue Christine, sister label of Kill 
Rock Stars. Drawing on influences as 
diverse as John Cage, Dada art, guitar 
rock and the vast world of electronic 
music, the Replikants constantly push 
against the boundaries of conventional rock 
'music. The result is insistent, moody music that 
evokes shades of silver, gray and black. I recently 
talked with Justin and Brandt along with current 
bandmates Joe Williams and Brian Mayer as they 
swung through the Bay Area on a mid-summer 
tour of the West Coast. 

Interview by John Brady 

What prompted you to start the Replikants? 

Justin: During the summer of 1994 * Brandt 
and I were roommates and also in Worst Case 
Scenario, which was our hardcore band. We 
wanted to do some 4-tracking and experi¬ 
menting with microphones, so we were just 
fooled around recording things and experi¬ 
menting with our guitars. 

Brandt: Yeah, we had really limited 
resources—just a couple of radio shack 
microphones, a floor tom and a little amp. 


Justin: At the time, we were just trying to use 
normal stuff, so we just used stuff that was 
lying around. We didn’t have a sampler or 
anything like that to make loops. 

Brandt: But we did have this record player 
where if you adjusted the needle at the right 
speed you would get a loop, We used it to 
make loops and tracks that way. There are 
actually a couple of songs on the first record 
where we used that technique. 

So you didn’t start out with electronics then? 

Brandt: No, we said to ourselves, "Well, we 
can’t afford a sampler, but we can capitalize 
on the fact that we don’t have one and use all 
this other stuff.” 

Justin: The original idea was to only play on 
the radio. We weren’t going to play live 
shows, just make radio appearances. The 
plan was to put on ultra-distorted live radio 
shows. But instead, we started to do actual 
shows in clubs. We played this one show 
where we had a skateboard guitar—it had 
strings and a pick-up. Someone bowed the 
skateboard, while I played tape loops. It was 
just a ball of noise. We also had a strobe light 
at that show and people told us afterwards 
that it had made them sick. They didn’t 
vomit or anything, but they did have to leave 
because they were getting queasy. 

What was the goal of all of this experimentation? 
Was it to explore sound and discover new noises 
or to freak out the audience? 

Brandt: It’s really primarily about making 
sounds and only secondarily about freaking 
out the audience. We don’t really want to 
freak anybody out but ourselves. We won’t 
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subject the audience to anything we wouldn’t 
subject ourselves to. 

Joe: In other words, we only torture the 
audience as much as we torture ourselves. 

Since that point though, the Replikants have defi¬ 
nitely become more of an “electronic” band. What 
is the primary attraction of electronic music? 

Brandt: We actually don’t listen to that much 
techno. I don’t know anyone in this band 
who I would classify as a "techno person.” 

But we still have open minds when it comes 
to different sorts of music. 

Justin: We’re more influenced by early hip- 
hop and the early electronic stuff in the 
1980s. Stuff like Kraftwerk is also important. 

Joe: There is just so much electronic music out 
there that it’s hard sometimes to find what you 
need. Brandt was saying the other day that it’s 
like looking into the trashcan for something 
good. That’s not to say that all electronic stuff 
is terrible, but there’s just so much out there. 

So in borrowing from electronic music, it’s much 
more about picking and choosing what you like 
and not about trying to connect with a certain 
music scene or subculture. 

Brandt: Yeah. When we put together the 
tracks, we don’t think about genre. That’s 
not what it is about. I think it’s really about 
making something sonically and artistically 
beautiful. The more you try to conform to a 
genre, the more off-base you get. 

Brian: I haven’t been with the band that 
long, but it seems to me that the Replikants 
are more about mood than anything else. 
When Brandt first invited me over, he told 


me just to play what I wanted. That’s what the 
band seems to be about. It’s not about having 
this sound or that sound. It’s more like, 
"Let’s turn everything on and get some sort 
of mood going.” 

Justin: I think one of the most important 
things about our band is that it’s influenced 
by improvised music. It’s not that were a 
totally weird free band or anything like that, 
but certainly one of the elements, even with 
recording, is just seeing what happens when 
we start to play. So when we’re recording, for 
example, we’ll start with one element—maybe 
a drumbeat or a sound on an instrument— 
and will just build off of that. 

Brandt: Yeah, it’s not like someone comes in 
and says, "I’ve got this guitar line and this is how 
the song is going to go.” It’s never like that. 

Justin: It’s about trying to create chance. 

What drives the songs, the electronics or the 
more traditional instruments? 

Justin: It’s changed. When we first started 
out, it was about seeing what kind of songs 
we could get without being totally in control 
of the process—sort of like John Cage. We 
were reading about him at the time. He had 
this technique of swinging the microphones 
during recording and we were fooling 
around with things like that. But now we 
have more traditional song structures. That’s 
not to say we won’t go back to having looser 
structures, but when you play live, it’s a lot 
easier to have structured songs and use more 
traditional instruments. 

Brandt: I think it is really good to have the 
freedom to make innovations during live 


shows. I don’t think it is a commonly held 
belief in music or any kind of music for that 
matter that you can take recorded music and 
change it every night during live shows and 
still have the audience be able to recognize 
the songs. 

Brian: It seems to me that the idea of the 
Replikants is that no matter which musical ideas 
come and go, everything keeps moving forward. 
Every night things keep moving forward. 

Do you see yourselves as part of a certain musi¬ 
cal tradition? 

Justin: Well, for the past few years people 
have been saying that guitar rock is dead, 
which isn’t true of course. I think that what 
has happened is that a bunch of people have 
started to try and stretch the musical bound¬ 
aries and not just play guitar based music. 
This has started a process that can be seen at 
all levels from people playing in their bed¬ 
rooms to huge artists. In a certain sense, 
we’re part of that. 

Brandt: There is this whole approach to 
music where people maintain these rigid 
formulas. They have this idea that if you’re 
going to do guitar rock, you have to have a 
guitar and a drummer and a bass player and 
if you’re going to do electronic music you 
have to have a sampler and a drum machine. 
But that is just a bunch of crap because peo¬ 
ple can have all sorts of resources and 
instruments and create whatever sort of 
music they want to create. 

Justin: In some ways, we are reacting to the 
cynical attitude that says nothing new can be 
created anymore. ® 


we said to ourselves. "Well, we can't aflord a. 
sampler, but we can capitalize on the tact that 

se.al) ths other stuff 
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Healing the severely paralyzed backbone of an abused 
society needs a great aoiotiQt of strength ii ^ 


Meira Asher 



A s a child of Israeli parents who grew up 
abroad, I always had a difficult time trying 
to understand the culture that they came 
from. Sensing their cultural distinctiveness, know¬ 
ing that it bore little or no relation American 
Jewish culture, I spent a good part of my adoles¬ 
cence trying to see them as parts of a bigger 
national metaphor that transcended the images 
and stories of Israel I found in the American news 
media. Frankly, I found out that I didn’t like what 
I saw, but not because I bought into the kinds of 
American stereotypes that portray their fellow 
countrymen as militant, war-like religious fanat¬ 
ics. Rather, I discovered that I didn't like them 
because they were simply my parents. 

However, what I gained in the process were 
beautiful cultural artifacts, like Eran Richlis' 

1982 anti-war film, Cup Final , which recounted 
the plight of two Israeli reservists cum soccer 
fans taken prisoner by Palestinian guerrillas who 
are rooting for the same soccer team in the World 
Cup. Or the writer Amos Oz, whose book In the 
Land of Israel brought me to tears as a teenager 
as he discussed the similarities between the 
Jewish and Palestinian struggles for indepen¬ 
dence. But as a musician, the one thing I could 
never find was music that spoke to me on the 
same level. At best, I’d get a cruel laugh out of an 
album cover by the likes of the singing rabbi, 
Shlomo Carlebach. 

That is, until I stumbled across a copy of 
Meira Asher’s most recent record, Spears into 
Hooks. As soon as I got back to my apartment, I 
opened the disc up and began reading through 
the bilingual Hebrew-English lyric sheet. “Fuck," I 
mumbled to myself as I nervously digested it, 

“This reads like a Crass record. An Israeli Crass 
record!” Succinctly stated, Spears is rock and roll 
born out of war. At a time when suburban identity 
politics and heart-rending sincerity is as much 
the province of Sarah Maclachlan and Lilith Fair 
as it is emo and Riot Girl, records like Spears 
give you something to look forward to again. 

The following interview with Asher offers a 
unique glimpse into the mind of an artist truly 
speaking from the front lines. 

Interview by Joel Schalit 

When I first heard Spears into Hooks, I have to 
confess that it totally took me by surprise. It was 
a record that I’d been waiting years to hear. My 
first impression was that someone had finally 
made an Israeli punk record, the kind that artic¬ 
ulates the moral complexities and deep feelings 
of outrage that growing up in Israel inspires in 
people like myself: young Israelis with Holocaust 
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generation military parents, who came to see 
Israel epitomize everything it supposedly stood 
against, especially after the ‘82 war in Lebanon. 

I do not give stylistic titles to my work, but 
"punk” can partly describe Spears’ tempera¬ 
ment: a loud outcry of rage within a destruc¬ 
tive social context. Your description is sensi¬ 
tive. This project represents the first stage 
where I slowly open my eyes and face and 
interpret the traumatic values of being an 
Israeli. Most young Israelis have second gen¬ 
eration Holocaust military parents and even 
if they don’t, we are all forced to wear this 
historical image like a national iron mask 
that is slowly breaking apart, I expect to see 
more sensible artists dealing with it. A good 
example is the unique play Don’t Touch My 
Holocaust, performed by both Palestinian 
and Hebrew actors of the Acco theater 
group. Most Israeli artists are too preoccu¬ 
pied with physical and mechanical exercises 
to confront and cleave the demonic cocoon 
of genocide that surrounds us. Young people 
in Israel remain traumatized by the 
Holocaust. Our backbones are shaped by it. 
False teachings and an oppressive education 
system force us to destroy and conquer. 

One of the things that I find is most striking 
about Spears is its cultural eclecticism. You sing 
in three different languages: Hebrew, English 
and Italian. Your arrangements are equally as 
diverse—you move from the neo-digital hardcore 
of “Shahid I” and “II," to the full-on early Jesus 
Lizard-like punk of “Dissect Me Again,” replete 
with Arabic style vocals, to Kurt Weill style 
arrangements on the song about Birkenau. You 
even use a Macedonian orchestra on a song! To 
me, it says a lot about yourself and how com¬ 
fortable you are moving from one culture and 
one genre to another. Plus, you manage to do so 
without repeating the kind of colonialism that 
you accuse Zionism of being guilty of. 

I experience each piece in a separate time 
and place, but I travel through them simulta¬ 
neously. Each of them expresses a particular 
existential reality: As a child standing in the 
midst of a monstrous, ugly cemetery (that 
reminds me of a Jewish settlement) burying 
her grandmother, referring to the sound of 
mourners feet walking down a long trail 
leading to the fresh grave. Composing how 
flesh merges with the ground, recounting 
common memories from early childhood 
and at the same time conveying the idea of 
late immigration, the passage from Eastern 


Europe to the Middle East as a mother who 
just lost her first born in the ’4-8 war. A 
young Palestinian boy laying on a grave, 
practicing death and heaven, soon to be 
exploding in a bus, getting rid of his worth¬ 
less life by an act of heroism—he’s gonna get 
much more up there; he chose to leave the 
camp and not "concentrate” in it. I wear his 
shoes and I wear the shoes of the character 
General Kremer, who in a precious moment 
of spirit comes up with the "Club du Med. 
du Birkenau” hymn of the season. 

You’re laying out some of the themes of the 
record, which illustrates perfectly how much you 
teach hard lessons on this album. 

I am not teaching hard lessons. My clear 
decision from the first album was to accumu¬ 
late and discharge. I try to avoid making 
judgements. Instead, I concentrate my 
efforts on passing experiences through 
myself. It’s about growing up in an ultra-vio¬ 
lent society. My songs try and provoke the 
listener’s mind to question and choose, 
question and choose. 

Your record begins with a song about a homicidal 
Baruch Goldstein-like character [Goldstein was a 
Jewish terrorist who murdered 29 Arabs at the 
Tomb of Rachel in Hebron, Israel in 1994] intent 
on killing Arabs. Then in “Shahid II,” you simu¬ 
late what its like to be subject to the explosion of 
a Palestinian suicide bomber, only to be followed 
by your putting yourself in the position of being a 
Palestinian prisoner being tortured by Israeli 
Shin Bet security police on “Dissect Me Again.” 
That’s really heavy. In a way, despite your con¬ 
demnation of all types of extremism, you identify 
with everyone while maintaining your own inde¬ 
pendent political perspective. 

I believe in totality and see the reason for 
terror. I do not identify with religious 
extremism but I understand it. Artistic cos¬ 
mopolitanism is an outcome of the trail I 
chose by doing time in the world. 

The Holocaust seems to be a very important 
theme on the record. I find it impossible to talk 
about Israel and the Arab-Jewish conflict with¬ 
out the shadow of the Shoah lingering behind 
us. Is that why that theme emerges so clearly 
throughout the album? 

"Weekend Away Break” ends with a choir 
repeating the line: "Here and now: 
Birkenau.” [Birkenau was a concentration 
camp] It is a call to focus on what’s in front 
of the eyes rather than behind them, to move 


on, to wake up from a long coma. Healing 
the severely paralyzed backbone of an abused 
society needs a great amount of strength in 
spirit. The Isaac-Ishmael, Jacob-Esau dialec¬ 
tic and other famous "superior-inferior” 
religious lessons in racism taught in every 
primary school in Israel, not to mention the 
methodical twist of facts in history books— 
refined through the years—prove that Israelis 
still have a very long way to go. I was lucky 
enough to be studying in a school where the 
majority of the pupils were of Middle Eastern 
or North African Hebrew origins. Being 
completely disconnected from the 
Palestinian population in the occupied terri¬ 
tories and in Israel, that was the minimal 
effective integration I could experience. 

I know what you mean. To many Israelis of 
European descent, (Ashkenazis,) Sephardic Jews 
from the Middle East and North Africa are the 
closest they’ll get to meeting Arabs. 

I can remember arguments during class 
intermissions around the age of IO, about 
the relative merits Western versus Egyptian 
music where one of the points was the length 
and expression of a piece by the Egyptian 
singer Om Kholtum [Kholtum is Arab pop’s 
Billy Holiday] compared to a ridiculous 4 
minute "la la la” Euro-American tune. This 
is how I got to know the great lady of Arab 
singers. It was also a factor that eventually 
brought me to establish my musical founda¬ 
tions on Classical North Indian music— 
although as a child I played Bach inventions. 
It took a bit of time to connect the dots and 
realize that I might have been a guest in the 
Middle East.fl Now the term "Arab-Jewish” 
conflict as you call it, is about to confuse our 
audience because we are trying to separate 
religion from state. Let’s call it "Arab- 
Hebrew” and leave the religion to the reli¬ 
gious. The Holocaust is not a shadow but a 
cornerstone in the realization of the Israeli 
State. It is also the connection of European 
history to the Middle East. The Holocaust 
changed or perhaps even demolished an 
important character of the Hebrew people. 
This character is embodied in the name 
itself: Hebrew. Which literally means to pass, 
go through, or to move. Even though I 
believe each one of us has the remnant of this 
quality in the back of their heads, nonethe¬ 
less there are two separated, permanent 
Hebrew communities: one in Israel and the 
other outside of Israel. ® 
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rank Kozik doesn’t pull many punches. Not with 
his graphics. Not with his opinions. And not with 
his record label, Man’s Ruin. Fiercely indepen¬ 
dent and just as fiercely devoted to doing what¬ 
ever the fuck he wants, Kozik started Man’s Ruin 
in 1995, intent on shipping out nothing but vinyl 
releases. The label was, he says, a way for him 
to remain connected to the larger world of under- 
[\* ground music and culture after moving to San 
Francisco, a city with an underground scene he 
found hostile and alienating. 

Since 1995, Man’s Ruin has released over 170 singles and LPs covering many variations on the 
rock and roll theme: punk rock, cock rock, thug rock, metal rock, and, if that weren’t enough, dude rock 
and redneck rock. Each release is graced with a cover designed by Kozik—who is better known as the 
preeminent rock poster artist of the 1990s. The combination of rock and roll and Kozik's graphic talents 
has been very successful so far. As Kozik proudly notes, all but two of his records have made a profit. 
Good news for Man’s Ruin and good news for the bands, since on each record Kozik splits any profits 
earned straight down the middle: 50% to the label and 50% to the band. 

I recently talked with Kozik at Man’s Ruin’s impressive digs in San Francisco’s China Basin. 
Occupying a top-floor studio in a renovated warehouse, the label's offices were crammed with both 
the tools of his trades and the results of Kozik’s almost 20-year involvement with punk rock. 

Amidst poster prints, record stock and bookshelves full of art books and gallery catalogs, Kozik and 
I shot the shit about the pleasures of putting out records, why San Francisco sucks, why he thinks 
America rules and whether Man's Ruin projects a particular vision of rock and roll masculinity. 

Truth be told, Kozik shot most of the shit and I listened, fighting to get my questions in whenever 
he paused for breath. 

As we veered from topic to topic—from a mundane discussion of wholesale vinyl prices to a heat¬ 
ed debate on capitalism—one thing became clear: Kozik comes from a different point of view. His high¬ 
ly combustible mix of nihilism, hedonism and the “go fuck yourself and your hypocritical moral stan¬ 
dards” attitude that his artwork and his label embodies can be found in the grooves of many a song 
since the Sex Pistols first adorned themselves with Swastikas and condemned abortion on the oddly 
anthemic “Bodies” in 1977. But on the other hand, it’s really hard to find a serious precedent for 
Kozik’s extremely well-thought out endorsement of the neo-liberal free market status quo and his ironic, 
yet still questionable, celebration of traditional gender roles. 

Does such a controversial stance represent a radical extension of old fashioned punk nihilism come 
home to roost in post-political, post -Maximum Rock and Roll, post-Olympia kind of world, or does it 
truly represent a departure from punk rock’s moral economy? Listening to Kozik take such an articulate 
and yet eminently disagreeable stance certainly would lead one to think so, especially if you regard 
yourself as the kind of idealist leftist punk that Kozik takes great pains to distinguish himself and his 
projects from. Nevertheless, such anti-Puritanical posturing does have its place in punk rock, and Frank 
Kozik knows exactly how to play it out to its logical political conclusions. 


Interview by John Brady 
Photos by Emilie Wilson 


Let’s just start out with a basic description of 
Man’s Ruin as a record label. 

Well, in some ways it’s not even a record 
label. I don’t sign bands and we don’t get that 
involved with touring. I started the label after 
I moved to San Francisco. When I got here, I 
stopped going out to shows a lot because the 
scene here is really creepy. I’d go to these 
shows and I’d be the oldest person there. 
People would give me shit and it wasn’t any 
fun. I didn’t go out to a show for a year. I was 
still doing all of these posters, but I never 
went to see the bands. It was getting to feel 
pretty wrong. Since I was still listening to 
music but I couldn’t interact with the local 
scene, I just decided to do this weird side 
label. I thought I’d just do vinyl releases of 
bands that I was really into, hoping that 
would reinvigorate my interest in what I was 
doing and make it seem more valid. 

In other words, you felt disconnected from the scene. 

Right. In Texas I was really connected to the 
scene. I knew everybody and did posters for 
all sorts of people. But here in San Francisco, 
I could never make that connection. San 
Francisco is weird. I’m not from here and so 
I never got accepted. When I first moved here 
everyone was like, "Hey, join our army.” I 
found that to be pretty freaky because I always 
thought everyone was just supposed to hang 
out together. So I didn’t join anyone’s army 
and as a result, people gave me a lot of shit. 
What the label has done is that it has allowed 
me to enjoy music and be involved with it 
intimately again. I don’t have to go to shows 
anymore; it fulfills that function for me. 

For some reason, the bands I started picking 
became popular. Now the label is starting to 
get really big, which was never really the 
point. But at the same time, it’s growing at its 
own rate. There’s no plan. Contrary to what 
the people at Maximum Rock and Roll might 
think, there’s no big corporate structure or 
































































hierarchy at Man’s Ruin. I started it with my 
own money. We all pick out the bands. We 
choose half the bands based on cassette demos 
that are sent to us. 

Really? 

Yeah. But I also I happen to know a lot of 
dudes in bigger bands. They give me stuff to 
record. That helps. But in the end, it’s really 
an independent label. I don’t sign bands. 
They keep all their copyrights. It’s a 50/50 
profit split with the money. I don’t get 
involved in publishing rights or signing mul¬ 
tiple record deals. It’s more like, "Hey will 
you do a record with us?” We’ve put out 170 
records without a hitch. They’ve all made a 
profit except two of them. 

And this has fulfilled your need to be connected 
with underground music and culture? 

Yes, because I’m actually doing something 
for the scene again. Coincidentally, I like a 
lot of the heavier stuff and I have since I was a 
kid. Since I started, I’ve seen a new scene 
sprout up and it reminds me of the old punk 
rock days back in the early 1980s. It’s like all 
these weird disparate people in nowheresville 
getting together. They have magazines and 
bands and they’re putting together tours and 
festivals. All of that is really interesting to me 
because I lived through the glory days of 
1979-1985 and I thought they were gone for¬ 
ever. Now the music’s different, but it’s still 
really reminiscent of the early punk scene. 

In terms of graphics, you helped to define the 
face of punk rock in the late 1980s and early 
1990s. Now you’re putting out records in addi¬ 
tion to designing them. How does it make you 
feel to again define certain core aspects of 
underground culture? 

I boil it down to two things: One is being in 
the right place at the right time. When I was 
in the military and got stationed in Texas, I 
thought it was going to suck. But I happened 
to hit Austin in 1980, right when something 
very cool had begun there. Then I decided to 
start a label at the point when everyone was 
saying it was suicidal. And I started putting 
out bands that everyone thought were stupid, 
but I got lucky. I got lucky twice, but I’m also 
realistic. I come to work every day and I know 
how to run a business. I’ve had really good 
luck, but I’ve also applied myself to it. 

There’s no genius involved in it. I don’t 
understand why people haven’t been putting 
out these bands all along. They’ve been 


around and they’re fucking great as far as I’m 
concerned. Another thing that hurts people 
is that they get caught up in these bizarre ego- 
driven trips which cause them to adhere to 
one particular aesthetic, one particular style 
and one point of view. Personally, I don’t 
care what anyone thinks of me. \ Number 
two: I’m completely apolitical. I grew up in a 
political country and politics is for fools. 

Fuck politics—just do what you want to do. 

So the diversity of the label’s releases is intentional. 

I listen to all kinds of stuff. I listen to hillbil¬ 
ly music, classical music, hardcore, dude 
metal and techno all day long. I don’t limit 
myself. I’m not like, "I must be a left-wing, 
anti-meat, pro-lesbian emo punk.” That’s 
insane to me. That’s like saying, "I’m going 
to be a Nazi.” What I remember from the 
early days of punk is that you’d go to a show 
and everybody would be there. Every outcast 
got to go: the fags, weird left-over hippies, 
new wavers, confused jocks, proto punk 
rockers, bikers, skinheads, Mexicans—all 
these freaks would go to these shows and 
that’s what I thought was so rad. I would go 
there and think, "This is like science fic¬ 
tion.” I don’t understand the scene here in 
San Francisco because it is psychotically 
cliquish and fragmented, which is totally 
self-defeating. Everybody sits around and 
whines, but everybody hates each other at the 
same time and they can’t pull their thumbs 
out of their asses. It’s bizarre to me. 

Do you think it’s because San Francisco is big¬ 
ger than Austin? 

No man, the scene in Austin was huge! From 
1982-85, anybody would play. It would be like 
Romeo Void or Black Flag or the English Beat. 
The same people would go to all the shows. 
The whole point wasn’t about being in a fash¬ 
ion parade or being into a band. It was the fact 
that there was a gathering. There were parties 
every night and parties after shows. It was this 
constant adolescent thing. It was exciting to go 
to a show because something was going to hap¬ 
pen. You’d ask yourself, "Am I going to get 
high, or am I gonna get laid or am I gonna get 
in a fight?” We’d go to shows and try to be as 
bizarre as possible. Whereas here, people go to 
shows and try to be like, "Oh, I’m a swinger.” 

H The whole point of going to shows was to 
freak everybody out, to see who was going to 
come up with the most absurd and retarded 
thing to do. It created this weird idea that we 
were creating our own world and our own 


future. And you know what? I think punk rock 
won. Everyone’s pissing and moaning about 
the system, but look at punk rock today and 
you can see that it prevailed. It has gotten co¬ 
opted and taken over by the system and every¬ 
thing’s punk rock now. But everyone should be 
happy and relax. I’ve got huge tattoos, but I can 
walk into a bank and get a loan. That wouldn’t 
have happened 20 years ago. 

So in other words, the whole co-optation debate 
that has taken place in underground and punk 
music doesn’t bother you. 

No, because there’s so much more non-con- 
trolled media now. For example, I can put a 
picture of my asshole on the Man’s Ruin web 
site and 100,000 people are going to see it 
tomorrow, free of charge and most impor¬ 
tantly, without censorship. It’s never been 
this good. I think the real problem is that 
there is more competition to find a solution. 
There are more people that are smarter and 
more motivated and know more about new 
shit to compete with, I have no sympathy 
for weird punk victim people who blame the 
system for keeping them down. I dropped 
out of high school and I’ve been able to make 
a decent living doing exactly what I want my 
whole life. If I can do it, anybody can. That 
whole victim mentality is just one big cop- 
out. When’s the last time the system kept you 
down? When’s the last time organized reli¬ 
gion stopped you from doing what you want 
to do? Yeah, if you get fucking high and go 
skate in somebody’s bank lobby, of course 
they’re going to shut you down, I grew up 
in Spain until I was 14- Back then, the cops 
would come to your house and shoot you if 
your grandparents belonged to the wrong 
party. It was fucking dismal. That’s why 
America is rad. You can do anything you 
want here. All you need is charisma or 
money, both of which are easy to acquire if 
you try. It doesn’t matter who your grand¬ 
parents are. Because my grandparents were 
Communists, my parents and I weren’t 
allowed to have certain things in life, end of 
story. That’s why I personally find this whole 
anti-America, fuck the government thing to 
be so retarded. \ It’s fucking great here and 
it has never been better. The economy is 
prospering. We’ve had a super liberal gov¬ 
ernment in place for a long-time. The entire 
power structure is going to the liberals. All 
these computer people, they’re all on the 
left. That’s where power is flowing to: to 
people like us. In 30 years, we’re going to be 
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running the show, and we’re the most liberal 
generation this country ever created. This 
whole punk rock paranoia, these l6-year-old 
kids who see a cool slogan on a T-shirt, they 
have no idea. Come back when you’re 4 ° 
and we’ll talk about it. 

I’d be interested to hear more about the source 
of your suspicion of politics. 

Politics is one big circle jerk. It’s all about 
money and control. Thank god for capital¬ 
ism, because it is the most benign form of 
government. Under capitalism, anyone who 
gets off their ass has a shot. In other places 
you don’t have such opportunities. If you’re 
in love with third world cultures, go live in 
one of those cultures for a while. If you’re a 
woman, they’re going to cut your clit off 


Communists really did when they got in con¬ 
trol. It’s just like another article of clothing 
to them. If those people really went to live in 
their Communist paradise, they’d be the first 
ones to get killed. Communism doesn’t want 
intelligent people with ideas, they just want 
people who are going to be workers all day 
long. I grew up in a country that had a civil 
war over these issues that my family was 
involved in. I’ve seen it first hand. What I 
like about this country is that I’ve stood up 
and publicly made fun of everybody and no 
one’s ever been able to shut me down. 

Your attitude about America is one I think that 
you hear a lot among first generation immi¬ 
grants. They tend to be much more patriotic 
than most Americans. 
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I’m telling you dude, 
America’s a rad place 
to live. The only thing 
that holds you back 
here is yourself. 
There’s fucking public 
libraries! Do you 
know what I’m saying? 
There’s free educa¬ 
tion! I grew up in a 
country where there 
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and you’ve got no say about it. In Islam 
you’re denied a soul if you’re a woman or if 
you’re of a certain caste. The only thing that 
works at all is the liberal capitalist system. 
Nothing else succeeds. 

Those are strange words coming from a punk. 

What is punk rock but free enterprise? It’s 
the purest concept of capitalist democracy: 
create your own system. 

That might be true in a sense, but punk has also 
always had an anti-systemic, anti-capitalist 
component... 

Yeah, but those were people who’d never 
read any real economic or political theory. 
They’re walking around saying, "I’m a 
Communist,” but they don’t have a fucking 
clue about what Marx wrote or what the 


was no public education system. You only got 
to go to school if your family had dough. 

Sure, but you can’t deny that there are major 
problems here. 

Yeah and you know what? There always have 
been and there always will be because most 
people are fucking pieces of shit. 

Whether that’s true or not, you can’t simply boil 
all problems down to matters of personal 
responsibility. Take racism, for example. That is 
something that is hard to analyze just from the 
standpoint of personal responsibility. 

I personally don’t understand racism. I 
don’t’ understand homophobia or any of 
that shit. Like if somebody’s gay, so fucking 
what? I just don’t get why people are both¬ 
ered by it. But I guess a lot of people are 


and that’s their trip. Now what are you 
going to do? The ideal goal seems to be 
that we’re going to educate people out of it 
and show them that it’s wrong to hate. But 
unfortunately racism has existed since the 
dawn of time. It’s like some ingrained fear 
of the other. I put a lot of it down to sexual 
threat. We fear that the other is going to 
take what is supposed to be ours. But what 
are you going to do about? It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter what the group is. You could take the 
most oppressed community in America 
these days, and you could say, "Ok, check it 
out, we’re going to make it all right. We’re 
going to give you half the country, free 
money forever, the whole nine yards.” 
Don’t think it will solve their problems. 
They’ll still be pissed off. Sure I wish the 
world was utopian, but a lot of people are 
evil. They’re not smart, they’re not moral, 
they’re just fucking predatory. 

We’ll come back to this, I’m sure. Right now, I 
want to ask you some more questions about the 
label. When you started out, you did vinyl only 
releases, but now you do CDs. How did this 
change come about? 

My goal was to do vinyl only. It did OK for 
the first year, then sales dropped off a little 



bit. The main problem was that vinyl doesn’t 
generate much money. Sometimes it actually 
costs more to make a record than you can sell 
it for wholesale. Dale from The Melvins was 
the guy that convinced me to stop doing vinyl 
only. He said "I’ll give you a full-length, but 
only if you make CDs.” So I started making 
them. It didn’t cut into the vinyl sales—in fact 
we sell more vinyl than ever. But now we also 
sell all these CDs and they generate a lot of 
profit because it only costs about 90 cents to 
make one, and you can sell it for seven bucks. 
If it was up to me, it’d be different because I 
hate CDs. They’re fucking ugly and they’re 
lame and they’re boring. Vinyl is way cooler, 
but it’s not what the bands want. 
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Looking at the bands on the label and also the 
cover art, I was wondering if there is a certain 
version of masculinity that is being expressed by 
Man’s Ruin. 

Yeah. I think the majority of people that buy 
our records are guys who just wanna be these 
big fucking dudes, and chicks who just wanna 
be hot and wanna fuck the next guy with the 
rad car. There’s this little scenester fantasy 
involved. It’s like the whole MC5 thing, "Let’s 
get back to the cave.” But at the same time, a 
lot of our bands have female members. 

If that is the case, is there anything about this 
expression of masculinity and male-female rela¬ 
tions that is ironic? 

Some people take it completely seriously and 
they really are like a fucking stud motherfuck¬ 
er and the chick is a totally hot fucking slut. 
Other people pretend that they’re that way 
and other people are opposed to it, but they 
just like the music. It’s a case by case situation. 

No, I wasn’t thinking about how people receive 
it, as much as I was curious about how the label 
views it. How much of it is ironic? 

All of it. As far as the label reflecting some 
truth... I’m sure that there are some people 
who base their lives around it. I don’t. 
Nobody that works here does. About the only 
ultra-masculine thing I do is that I have a 
Harley that I ride because I actually enjoy the 
challenge of an archaic machine. That’s 



more of a personal test of will on a daily 
basis. I enjoy anachronistic situations 
because I don’t really like modern civilization 
that much. My Harley represents to me the 
illusion that I’m still a rugged man in some 
weird way. I put myself through a new death 
test everyday, It all boils down to the fact 
that I like the records. But I don’t think they 
represent reality, because it’s all a form of 
entertainment. It’s like a pair of pants or 
how you decorate your house. It’s an adjunct 
to the rest of your life. I made a career of 
pissing off the right. But now I’m really fed 
up with all of these 18-year-old punk rockers 


telling me what’s up because I’ve been there 
dude. Yeah, I totally try to make our stuff 
bum them out as much as possible because to 
me that’s the most punk rock thing of all. It’s 
like, "Oh you’re this little Christian, psycho, 
leftwing, commie punk. Well check it out, 
here’s a big old juicy pair of titties.” 

Listening to the releases on the label, you defi¬ 
nitely get the feeling that some part of pop 
music is being revived here. 

Sure man. You know why? It’s fuck music. 

It’s really good riffs. It’s music you want to 
drive around to; that you want to screw to; 
that you want to drink to. It’s not political. 

It’s not hard to listen to. It’s just good solid 
blues that draws on a 30-year tradition. The 
great part is that if you’re an enthusiast of the 
genre, there are incredibly cool in-jokes in 
the music. Very few of the bands we put out 
are serious. I love to look at black metal bands 
and their pictures, but I’d never put out a 
black metal record because all of those dudes 
are really into their thing. There has got to be 
a certain level of "We know this is cheesy,” 
because that makes it even better. Man’s Ruin 
does not exist to make a political statement. 
Because we’re distributed by Mordam, and 
because I have affiliations from years ago with 
the punk scene, people try to put this genre 
tag on the label. But that’s not the point. I 
have an independent label. I’ll do whatever 
the fuck I want to do. For example, this sum¬ 
mer I’m going to put out a bunch of these 
beautiful ethereal psychedelic records. I won’t 
sell any of them, but I like them. 



But why do you need to go back to the past to 
get that effect? 

Well, it’s not the past, it’s now. I could say 
the same thing about punk rock music. 
Whatever the fucking latest nose-ring band 
to come out of the East Bay is, they ain’t 
doing anything new. I heard all of that shit 
20 years ago. 20 years ago, those guys where 
just playing a really stripped down, amateur¬ 
ish version of shit that was written 30 years 
before that. It all comes from the same place. 
1 [ If I want an intellectual process, I’ll read a 
book or have a discussion. I listen to music 
for the same reason I might smoke a ciga¬ 


rette, drink coffee or take a pill. I want to 
alter my chemical state, so I’m attracted to 
music that evokes a physical reaction in me. 
That’s what music is about to me. Music is an 
adjunct to hunting and fucking and partying. 
That’s what music is for. Music is for plea¬ 
sure. That’s my basic premise. 

That’s interesting because I hadn’t read it that 
way. I didn’t realize that the hedonism was that 
important to what the label is about. 

Dude, it’s rock music. Originally, punk was 
completely hedonistic. Punk music was like 
"We’re going to revel in getting high and in 
fucking everything in sight.” 

Still, putting such weight on hedonism goes 
against the contemporary cultural current. 

I disagree. I think we live in ultra-hedonistic 
times. I think there’s this bizarre media real¬ 
ity that’s pretends "Oh no, we all go to 
church.” Whatever. Clinton was getting his 
dick sucked and he was digging it. 

Yeah, but he couldn’t admit it and that’s what I 
meant when I said that we don’t live in hedonis¬ 
tic times. Its because we can’t admit it. 

That’s bizarre to me. Because if he’d gotten 
up there and been like. "Yeah I did her,” 
everyone would have said, "All right brother, 
fine.” What is there to fucking lose? 

Sure, but in political time, Clinton had a lot to lose. 

But politics is a mass delusion. Politics is 
totally fucking false now. The only thing that 
matters is economic sustainability. 

You know, I just don’t buy that. Because in the 
1950s and early 1960s, the pundits were say¬ 
ing that because of the amazing level of prosper¬ 
ity, we had reached the end of ideology. But 
then the student movement exploded and poli¬ 
tics became important again. 

What did the student movement really do? 
Who actually passed all of the legislation 
creating the liberal social state? Lyndon 
Johnson. He was the evil man because he 
stepped into a pile of shit in Vietnam. All 
these student protestors, they were all rich 
white kids. They were just being dickheads. 
They didn’t pass the legislation. Who 
passed it? Some weird, freaky, old genius 
cracker from fuckin’ Texas set down the 
best education, social reform, and civil 
rights legislation this country has ever had. 
The liberal revolution didn’t happen 
because of the hippies. It happened because 
of Lyndon Johnson. ® 
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T he first thing I notice about David Bazan, as 
he pulls up into my Berkeley neighborhood, 
is his cell phone. It’s a necessity of course. 

At a moment’s notice a whole slew of people may 
need to get a hold of him: his publicist, his label or 
even his wife-to-be. But Pedro the Lion’s main 
songwriter—and often sole member—appears 
weary of having “his people” intermittently contact¬ 
ing him throughout the day. It wasn’t that long ago 
that nobody wanted to contact Bazan. He is, after 
all, a man who, throughout the last year, hasn’t 
always had bandmates or a secure label to speak 
of. But, as Bazan will later express to me—though 
not before his cell phone goes off one more time— 
it's been one long year of triumph and change. 

The last twelve months have marked quite 
a few changes for Bazan. Upon releasing his 
debut LP, the decidedly dolor It's Hard To Find A 
Friend in September of ’98 and that album’s dra¬ 
matic yet abbreviated follow up ER The Only 
Reason I Feel Secure in May of this year (both 
on Seattle indie Made in Mexico), Bazan found 
himself steadily hitting the road with his friends 
Josh Golden (bass) and Ben Brubaker (percus¬ 
sion). While it has been an interesting time for 
the trio, the reflective singer seems to be suffer¬ 
ing a bit from the band’s arduous touring sched¬ 
ule which cost him close to a year away from 
home and the group’s once assured line-up 
(Brubaker left this past June and after conclud¬ 
ing their final tour this summer, Golden also part¬ 
ed). Simply put, it’s been a long trying period 
which has caused Bazan to return home and re¬ 
evaluate a promising future. 

When Bazan finally makes it back to 
Seattle, waiting for him should be a contract 
from Jade Tree records. His new found friends in 
Delaware should help satiate the life he has 
been dying to settle into. Much to the delight of 
Bazan, by the time that 1999 comes to a close, 
he will be happily married, contemplating 
fatherhood and self-recording his latest opus- 
all while attempting to turn his passion into his 
paycheck. But with a family depending on it, 
and a potential audience already standing uncer¬ 
tain, it looks to be a task easier said than done. 
Don’t tell that to Bazan though. Through the 
warmth of his voice and the sincerity of his 
songs, Pedro the Lion’s focal point looks ready 
to win over his most cynical of critics—even if 
it’s on his own. 

Interview by Trevor Kelley 
Photo by Tim Owen 


So, you’re getting married, huh? 

[laughs] That I am. 

Are you feeling overwhelmed? Obviously this is 
only one part of a huge transition for you. 

It’s weird, over the course of this tour, a lot 
of interesting issues have come up. With 
marriage in mind, I have tried to develop the 
band so that I can do it and get some 
longevity out of it. I want the band to be both 
moderate and hard-working, so that when I 
get married, we can sustain. That was an idea 
I developed after the last record was released 
and it is still intact. But it’s a lot more com¬ 
plicated than I ever thought it would be. 

Being married and being in an independent 
band seems like it could be an extremely compli¬ 
cated thing. There is so much touring, so much 
time spent away from home. Is that something 
that your girlfriend is wary of? 

A couple years ago we talked about getting 
married and a friend of ours, this woman 
who is older than us, really put it to us. She 
just told us that we were really naive. So, at 
that point, I talked about quitting music to 
do something a little more sensible. I 
thought that’s what I had to do so that we 
could get married. Then we both realized 
that doing music is something that I was 
made for. She doesn’t have a problem with 
that. She actually put it pretty well to me on 
this tour: She said that she knew I had to be 
on the road and that she didn’t have a prob¬ 
lem with that—her problem was that she still 
doesn’t like it and that makes her sad. J We 
did three national tours and three West Coast 
tours this year and that was all in order to lay 
some groundwork. That way, after I get mar¬ 
ried, all I have to do is maintenance. That 
way all we would have to do is tour behind 
records once or twice. When the new record 
comes out in the spring, we’ll do a spring 
tour and maybe a fall tour. That’s it. There 
won’t be a need for little auxiliary tours. 

We’ll just have to do really focused 30 day 
tours. Just go out, get it done, and go home. 
That way it is really functional. 

From previous talks we’ve had, it’s clear that your 
music is something you want to develop into a 
career. I really see now that you want to turn what 
you love into what you do. Do you feel you’re 
encountering other ways to work towards that? 


Well my plan has been this: if there is interest 
with people and if there is a creative influence 
still vital within me, then I want to put out three 
more records on an indie and then from there, 
consider being on a major label. Not unlike 
Built to Spill or Elliott Smith did. There was 
talk of major labels when we first started and we 
weren’t totally opposed to it because we don’t 
have a really purist view of things. We toyed with 
the idea for a little bit and realized that it would 
change everything because it’s really important 
to me that we work hard and we earn whatever 
credibility we might have in the future. At that 
point, if a major label decided to sign us, then 
we would do it on our terms. I don’t want any¬ 
one telling me how to write my music for a 
commercial setting. The first Built to Spill 
record on Warner didn’t sell anything com¬ 
pared to other major label records, but they 
didn’t get dropped, nor will they. Built to Spill 
is on their roster for credibility. If we could do 
that for some major label, I’d be happy. I 
wouldn’t have to worry about money and I 
could tour whenever I wanted to. 

True, but right now for an indie band, major labels 
are a really frightening place to be. Built to Spill is 
doing OK for now, but bands like Girls Against 
Boys, who were just dropped by Geffen, are not. 

But I think those guys went about it in a dif¬ 
ferent way. 

Well then take Weezer. They sold millions of 
records and then bit the hand that fed them— 
they decided they no longer wanted to be the 
“Buddy Holly” band, they wanted something 
deeper. Today, they’re no longer on a major label. 

If you are on an indie label and work hard 
and are smart about how you spend your 
money, you can survive. We could survive for 
years to come on an indie label. If a band on 
an indie sells 50 to 100,000 records and you 
are not spending your money really stupidly, 
you could make enough to support a family. I 
could make as much as my dad did when we 
were growing up, which wasn’t a lot, but it was 
enough. But to survive on an indie, you have 
to put out a record every year and a half—that 
is, a record that sells and that people are 
excited about. That’s a lot of pressure. That’s 
when economics can destroy your art. At that 
point, you can become motivated by fear. 
Some people may disagree, but I think that’s 
bullshit. See, I do not want to be motivated by 
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[To me, art is at its best when it defines the human condition a little bit better. 

For my part. I hope that I can express that. 


that. But the fact is, when your last record got 
good press, it feels good, and you want the 
next record to get good press as well. As stu¬ 
pid as that seems, it’s true. If I am going to do 
this for a living, the next record has got to 
sell. If it doesn’t... then I guess I am not 
going to be doing this for a living, which 
effects stuff in a way that I’m trying to avoid. 
It’s super hard, especially if you have a family 
and kids —especially if you have kids. 

About a year ago I did an interview with Blake 
Schwarzenbach, who has made a living off of 
his band independently and has also gone 
through major label-hell. When we spoke about 
music as a career, he expressed how frightening 
it is. You just can’t count on the songs. 

As bad as this sounds, I used to have this 
dream about getting picked up by a major 
right away, having them give me a million dol¬ 
lars up front, and then putting out a record 
that didn’t sell and getting dropped. Because 
if anyone had that sum of money and they 
invested it wisely and lived modestly, you 
wouldn’t ever have to worry about money 
again. So, if in three years we had enough 
credibility that a major label was willing to give 
us anywhere near that amount of money, plus 
residuals from publishing, I would just take 
the cash and sock it away. I could live off the 
dividends or what-have-you. I wouldn’t have 
to worry about money again and I could just 
make music freely. If people liked the songs, 
great. If they didn’t like them, that’s fine too. 
It’s not about fame. It’s not about being moti¬ 
vated by economics. It’s about getting to do 
what you love.In a way, it seems so grown-up 
to talk like this. It’s frustrating to think that 
way, but at the same time, we are grown-up 
now. We have to worry about that stuff. 

Absolutely. Eventually, reality has to set in. It’s 
true that the business aspect of the music indus¬ 
try can kill your creativity, but not if your pas¬ 
sions are in the right place. 

Yeah, that’s what I think. I’ve never wanted it 
to kill the music, so I’ve decided to be smart 
about it. I have a plan and I want to execute it 
in a low-key manner so that the economics will 


not kill the music. And the only way around 
that is to have money. Because, as human 
beings, if we don’t know where our next meal is 
coming from or where we are going to sleep, 
then that’s the first thing on our mind. We 
become reduced to these animals that only 
think about money. I don’t want to live that 
way. I’d like to live in a fashion where I am 
thinking about relationships and art. 

Pedro the Lion’s original members left the band 
because they had practical issues they needed 
to deal with like marriage and finances and 
school. Now that you’re facing both of those 
obstacles—completely on your own—do you feel 
that you’ve subconsciously thrown caution to 
the wind? That maybe, their decisions to leave 
motivated you to overcome such adversity? 

They couldn’t do it because it was too much 
of a risk. They couldn’t see as much of the 
future in it as I did. But when I started out 
two and a half years ago, I was alone, When 
I had the discussion with my fiancee that I 
mentioned earlier, I was really hesitant to say 
that I wanted to do music for a living 
because, in the culture that I am a part of, 
it’s really odd to say you are a full-time musi¬ 
cian. It’s so rare, it’s like saying you want to 
be an NBA basketball star. I was sort of danc¬ 
ing around what I wanted to do with my life 
and my friend said, "You think you can do 
this and you can’t even claim what you want 
to do.” That’s when I came to the realization 
that, if I want to do this, I am going to have 
to stick my neck out and take some risks. So, 
two and a half years ago I made the decision 
to really go for it. I resolved to play music 
full-time and work my fingers to the bone. 
And if it looked viable, I told my fiancee that 
we would get married. If it didn’t, than I 
knew I would have to do something else. I’m 
really confident that I have done my best. 

With all of these obstacles and all of this adver¬ 
sity, the influence is bound to surface within you 
and, by extension, your songs. Do you already 
see that happening? 

I’m learning so much about art and the 
effect is has on me. When I look at some of 


the great artists from the past and I examine 
the expressions that they are trying to cap¬ 
ture... that’s what I want to do. It might be a 
little pretentious to say I’m looking for 
something intense, but what I would like to 
do is make something that creates tension 
within people. I don’t know, maybe that’s 
pretentious too. [laughs] But the issues that 
make up our lives are not cut-and-dry. 
There so many contradictions in every one 
of us, especially in how we say to deal with 
things and the way we actually decide to deal 
with them. To me, art is at its best when it 
defines the human condition a little bit bet¬ 
ter. For my part, I hope that I can express 
that. Essentially, I just hope that everything I 
do results in art that I am happy with. Which 
may be intense but I’m not sure. 

Real life decisions can be extremely intense. 

With a band like Fugazi, there’s a work ethic 
that doesn’t undermine the art at all—it 
enhances it. They work so hard to push what 
they feel. For me there is this need to express 
within a community... and they worked so 
hard to stay part of that. They were just so 
passionate about it. Now, this may sound 
goofy, but when I think of them, I think of 
that really old footage of that Tibetan monk 
burning himself in protest. To believe in 
something that much is such a romantic 
notion. I don’t want to believe in music or art 
that much, but I do think it is important that 
we work really hard at whatever it is we love, 
no matter what. I’m not frightened by adver¬ 
sity because I think if it’s processed correctly, 
it will make me a more grateful and loving 
person. Which, in reality, freaks me out 
because I like to have control. But I’m also 
learning about that. Sure, it may mess me up 
and totally twist} me around, but I don’t see 
that as a bad thifcig. I used to get nervous 
about progress. J don’t know if someone can 
really become a better and better person all 
the time. I don’t like that idea. But I’m pretty 
confident about what will or will not happen. 
I’ll probably just becSome more aware of peo¬ 
ple and things. But l U still be pretty fucked 
up. [laughs] That’s inescapable. ® 
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WITH THE ZINE 

GOODLOOKIN 


1. How long have you been 
doing your zine and what 
issue are you on? 

We are working on Issue # 4, 
but we've been doing research 
and development for about 60 
years cumulatively. 

2. How long do you plan on 
doing it? 

27 more months. 

3. What would cause you 
to quit? 

Chafing. 


4. How do you distribute your zine? 

Distributed in the US by Desert Moon periodicals, in Mexico by 
Galia, in Berlin by Chloe, in England by Orit, in Texas by Jack, in San 
Francisco by Cayce, and in Israel by my mom, in New York by Paul 
and in Chicago by us. 

5. Why is your zine called what it’s called? 

The name is the sum total of all the names of all the fashion maga¬ 
zines combined. That's how we arrived at it. By the way, it's not a 
zine, it's a mag. 

6. In order of importance, what would you rank as the three main 
subjects you cover? 

One subject: Fashion. 

7. What’s the hardest part about doing your zine? 

Chafing. 

8. What is the most rewarding part? 

When someone comes up with an idea that sounds good that they 
would never really do, and we make them do it. 

9. Are you doing your zine for free records? 

We're all about giving. 

10. Was it weird to interview Michael J. Fox after his brave admis¬ 
sion of having that one disease that’s probably pretty bad but I 
can’t remember the name? 


Despite his condition, we believe time has been kind to Michael. I 
wish we could say the same for Heather Locklear. 

11. What’s the best and worst interview you’ve ever done? 

Gloria Heileman-C was our best and our worst. That never made it 
into the magazine though. 

12. Quote your favorite thing ever said in the pages of your zine. 

Danny Mansmith (self made, self styled fashion designer, our first 
interview): "I can wake up and think ‘It’s going to be a really off day' 
and I can put on my clothes and any time of the day, I can look down 
and it makes me smile. I feel sometimes that they're holding me up..." 

13. Do you write everything yourself? If so, why? 

No. We know people, don't you worry. 

14. How is your zine produced? 

Digital output to film. Web offset. Half full color, half black and white. 

15. Handwritten vs. Typewriter vs. Computer? 

Sounds like a good matchup. 

16. What other zines inspire you? 

A /one But the Righteous. 

17. What is “selling out”? 

Hey Dan, would you accept advertising money from someone like 
Camel cigarettes? 

18. If you could live off your zine, would you? 

Yes. Anything to get rid of our lame-ass real jobs. 

19. If you had a chance to interview someone who you would 
most likely never have a chance to talk to, who would it be? 

Aviv: Laura Flanders (from FAIR), Ned Flanders. 

Andrew: Girly NYC and The Donnas together. 

20. Describe your dream interview (who, where, what setting). 

Andrew: I don't want to talk to anybody. 

Goodlookin 

1822 S. Des Plaines Chicago, IL 60616 
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WITH THE BAND 

RADIO 4 


CD >...-....—i 


x x 



1. When did your band form? 12. What is the antithesis of your band? 

Late November, 1998 Royal Trux. 


2. When will it break up? 

When it's not good anymore. 

3. What have you released 
so far? 

One self-titled 3-song 7" on Gern 
Blandsten. We plan to record a 
full-length in late autumn. 


4. Why do you play the music that you play? 

Because no one else does. 

5. What is the weirdest thing that has ever happened at a show? 

We've only been playing out since February so there hasn't been that 
much opportunity for weird stuff to happen. Though, there was that 
one time where Jah Wobble showed up and challenged Anthony to 
an arm wrestling match after the show... 

6. What is the best show you’ve ever played? 

A benefit show for University of Providence's radio station in Providence, Rl. 
The kids know how to dance there. 

7. State your purpose. 

Intelligent entertainment. 

8. What were the runner up names for the band? 

The Get Set, Young Soul Rebels, The Dance Transmission 

9. How do you describe yourself to relatives who have no idea 
what you play? 

I tell them it's new wave. They still have no idea. 

10. How do you describe yourself to kids in the scene who haven’t 
heard you? 

I tell them it's new wave. They still have no idea. 

11. What does the band fight about the most? 

We don't really fight. 


13. Outside of music and bands, what influences you? 

People, traffic, television, the newspaper. 

14. What is selling out? 

That question should be directed at a 13-year-old who's never been 
in a band. When I was that age I knew exactly what selling out was. 
Being 26, and having lost thousands of dollars playing in punk 
bands, I have no concept of what selling out is anymore. 

15. If you could make a living off your band, would you? 

Absolutely. 

16. Where do you practice? 

In the basement of a candy store. We share the space with 4 other 
bands. 

17. If you could play on a four-band bill, with any bands that have ever 
existed, who would you play with and what order would they play? 

Headline act: The Clash (1979) 

Third opener: Gang of Four (1980) 

Second opener: Sonic Youth (1987) 

First opener: Radio 4 (current) 

18. What goals do you have as a band? 

We like to tranform New York crowds into New York crowds that 
dance. New Yorkers are so uptight and stiff. 

19. What makes for a good show? 

A crowd that wants to dance + a good sound system in the club + 
nervous energy in the air = good show. 

20. If you were to cover a song (that you don’t already) what 
would it be? 

We don't play any covers currently. We used to play "Speak To Me" by 
APB in practice but we never played it out. I'd like to sometime. 

Radio 4 

187 Maple Ave. Sea Cliff, NY 11579 
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The selling of the Vans Warped Tour by Daniel Sinker 
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hen people think of the Vans Warped tour, 
they probably think of seeing their favorite 
band rock out or watching pro skateboarders 
float through the air; maybe they think of the 
tents promoting everything from clothes to 
video games or of the carnival sideshow-like 
attractions that line the concourse. Very few 
people, when looking back at their Warped 
experience, probably think of garbage. Seaweed’s Aaron Stauffer, who 
was on the inaugural Warped tour in 1995* does. 

’’The thing that sticks in my memory is how much shit was all 
over the ground,” Stauffer says. "Mass amounts of garbage were lit¬ 
tered everywhere—promotional everything. It was only like a couple 
thousand people and the amount of advertising crap was remarkable! 

It made me feel guilty that I was part of producing all this... junk.” 

Stauffer’s guilt over being part of a promotional machine meant 
that he wouldn’t be back for a second year with the Warped tour. The 
tour, however, continued on without him, signing on bigger bands, 
taking on larger sponsors (title sponsor, shoemaker Vans, signed on 
for the tour’s second run in 1996), and bringing its unique blend of 
punk rock attitude, skateboarding prowess and balls-out commercial¬ 
ism to the masses. 

Now in its fifth year, Warped boasts that it is "currently the 
longest running traveling international rock festival,” outlasting such 
stalwarts as Lollapalooza, which helped create the "alternative festival” 
market in the first place. 

But it’s not all fun and games at the Vans Warped Tour—it’s big 
business too. And everybody wants a piece of it. 

"It’s basically a shopping mall with music to attract people,” says 
Avail’s Tim Barry, who played dates on this year’s tour. 

Warped’s sponsorship coordinator Eileen Grobe says that the 
music attracts thousands of people—people that are delivered into the 
waiting hands of the tour’s sponsors. 

"They’ve got 10,000 people every day to sell on their product,” 
she explains. 

It’s an enticing draw for the dozens of companies that strike deals 
with Warped, hoping that their investment in a theme tent will trans¬ 
form into the much-sought after youth dollar down the road. 

It’s a dirty job, Charlie, a PR flak for long-time Warped sponsor 
Epitaph Records, explains, but "we ain’t in this business for our 
health. I ain’t showing up at 9:00 in the fucking morning to fucking 
exercise, you know what I’m saying? I’m looking to pay my rent and 
make my bands as rich as fucking possible.” 

Charlie’s is an attitude shared—albeit perhaps not as crassly—by 
all of Warped’s sponsors. They hope that by connecting with their tar¬ 
get market at the tour, they can become as rich as possible. But at what 
price is this profit being earned? 

From punk rock ideology to factory workers’ jobs, the Vans 
Warped tour seems to exploit everything it touches. 


A brief history of extreme 

It all began innocently enough with skateboarding. A uniquely 
Californian sport that combined surfing with roller skating, skate¬ 
boarding took the mid-’70s by storm. Sunny, fresh and exciting, it 
had all the makings of a youth sport as popular and as acceptable as 
soccer or T-ball. But then along came punk rock. 

The aggression in punk rock appealed to the daredevil aspect 


lurking below skateboarding’s summery surface and when the two 
met, nothing would be the same again. Soon, skateboarding went 
underground—losing its mass appeal and gaining street credibility. 
Skate punk emerged (again from California) as a blossoming musical 
genre aggressive enough and loud enough to mimic the feeling of 
doing an invert on the edge of an abandoned swimming pool. 

During the '80s, skateboarding’s outlaw mystique made it popular 
again, exposing more skaters to punk rock through magazines like 
Thrasher , which devoted space to band interviews and record reviews 
between skating features. However, punk’s underground status kept the 
music from seeping into the mainstream, despite movies like Gleaming 
the Cube that threatened to expose the skating underworld to a main¬ 
stream audience. Punk survived, skating lost its popularity (again) and 
everything looked like it would remain as it was. But then the '90s hit. 

With the alternative boom in the '90s, punk rock hit the main¬ 
stream full force, first with the runaway success of punk-identified 
Nirvana in '92 and then with the explosion of Green Day in '94- 
Suddenly, the underground wasn’t so underground anymore. At the 
same time, punk rock’s older cousin, skateboarding, was enjoying yet 
another renaissance, as the mainstream’s hunger for all things "alter¬ 
native” led to a hunger for all things "extreme.” Suddenly, "extreme” 
sports like skateboarding, rollerblading, BMX biking and snowboard¬ 
ing were enjoying the same popularity as punk rock. 

Enter the Vans Warped Tour. The tour started out innocuously 
enough in 1995, the brainchild of promoter Kevin Lyman, who was 
previously a production manager on the first four years of 
Lollapalooza. (Lyman was unavailable for comment for this article.) 

'We pulled all the ideas together from the Vision Skate Escape 
and the Swatch Impact tour,” Lyman told Seattle weekly The Rocket in 
1997, noting the two '80s skating events he was involved with. The final 
inspiration hit Lyman as he was stage-managing the first annual Board 
AID, a snowboarding, skateboarding and music benefit concert. 

"I was sitting in the snow with a bunch of friends and I thought, 

'I’m gonna put this thing out on the road’,” he explained to The Rocket. 

Intended to be a mix of skate culture and punk culture, Lyman 
took additional inspiration from European rock festivals—day long 
events that would put seemingly disparate bands (like the Misfits and 
the Promise Ring) on the same bill. 

Teaming with Darryl Eaton from the Creative Artists Agency 
(CAA), one of the most prestigious talent agency is Hollywood, as well 
as attorney David Codikow, Lyman set out to make his idea a reality. 

"Kevin came to us with the initial idea and we just sat down for a 
couple months and it kind of grew into what the Warped tour is,” 
Eaton explains. "The partnership just kind of clicked—we worked 
really well together,” he adds. 

If you sell it, they will come 

"The first year, it was more of a mess,” says Jesse Buglione, bassist 
for Lagwagon, one of the bands to take part in Warped’s inaugural year. 
"I don’t think they had thought about all the factors,” he explains. 

Other bands on the inaugural tour included indie-credible bands 
like Stauffer’s Seaweed, Quicksand and Orange 9mm to (at the time) 
relatively unknown major label bands like No Doubt and the Deftones. 

"The first Warped Tour had a common thread,” says Steve 
Martin who promoted the tour for Nasty Little Man Public Relations 
for Warped’s first four years. "Even if the shows were much smaller, at 
least the bands had a camaraderie and history that was lacking from 
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some of the bigger touring packages of the time,” he explains. 

But while the tour may have had cohesiveness to its booking, it 
had a hard time attracting fans. 

"The shows were kind of lame and disorganized,” Seaweed’s 
Stauffer says. "And not a lot of people showed up.” 

Figures for Warped’s inaugural year back up Stauffer’s claim. 
While the tour attracted 78,850 people overall, that averages out only 
to just over 3,000 in attendance at each of Warp’s 24 stops—not a 
huge turnout. With the astronomical costs of operating a tour of 
Warped’s size, something had to be done for the tour to continue. 

"[Lyman] needed to save his tour; it was a difficult first year,” 
Warped’s Grobe explains. 

With production costs mounting, Lyman approached Vans shoes, 
a sponsor from the first year, about adding its name to the marquee— 
and money to Warped’s bank account. 

"He went in there and said, 'Listen, you guys need to get more 
involved’,” Grobe says. 

Vans was listening, according to Dawn Williams, who works in 
promotions at the company. "I’m not sure how we decided to help it 
out, but somebody sold us something good,” she says. 

Vans added its name to the Warped tour in 1996, and with the 
added cash, Lyman set out to tour the country again. 

"With more time to organize,” Amusement Business reported 
breathlessly as Warp set out for its second year, "Lyman has lined up 
stronger talent and some sponsorship deals that he thinks will crank 
this year’s tour up a notch.” 

Lyman’s strategy was clear: keep the 
music loud and the sponsors plentiful and 
the tour would be successful. 

With the alternative boom creating a 
huge market for "alternative” consumables, 
and "extreme” sports enjoying unbelievable 
popularity, Lyman’s gamble paid off. 

Warped’s second year saw attendance more 
than double and its third year broke the 
200,000 mark. Last year’s Warped tour saw 
a quarter-million people attend. 

(Attendance figures for Warped '99 were not 
available at press time.) 

The runaway success of the tour meant that the pressure 
increased each time—a pressure some say led the promoters to make 
the tour more accessible to a larger audience. 

Nasty Little Man’s Martin felt this pressure. "One of the main 
reasons I stopped wanting to deal with Warped was the change in sen¬ 
timent from 'It’s just a cool punk rock summer camp for the kids’ 
kind of thing to 'You guys need to do more more more! We need to 
sell more fucking tickets! Our sponsors are sweating us!’ kind of 
thing,” Martin says. 

"Maybe I’m overly idealistic,” he continues, "but I thought it was 
supposed to be about a good time for the fans more than advance sales 
in Salt Lake or whatever. I found it hypocritical that the same people 
who were still sticking to that statement publicly were privately abusing 
my tour publicists about markets where advance sales were slow.” 

I continue to wish the people involved success with their goals, 
but somewhere along the line, their goals diverged from mine,” Martin 
concludes. Nasty Little Man did not promote this year’s Warped tour. 

CAA’s Eaton denies that sponsors put pressure on Warped. 


"Everybody has pretty much left us alone,” he says. 

Still, speculations about the tour’s creative decisions still surface. 

"They make a conscious effort to tap into whatever the biggest 
trends are, turn it into a theme tent and market it to these kids as if 
it’s cutting edge youth culture to have a swing dancing tent,” says one 
source involved with the tour. 

"Some of us thought the swing dance tent was cheesy, but we did¬ 
n’t say anything,” says one Epitaph Records employee. "But other 
than that, Epitaph and Epitaph’s bands are one of the reasons Warp 
kicks ass,” he’s quick to add. 

GAA’s Eaton is quick to counter claims that Warped is just cash¬ 
ing in on the next big thing. 

"We don’t go out and sign this week’s radio band just to help 
ticket sales,” he says. 

Regardless of how it’s happened, Warped has grown into a success 
among a world-wide contingent of teenage boys (the tour’s press kit 
brags of the tour’s "cutting-edge appeal” to its "young demographic” 
of 11-25 y ear olds) in phat pants with frat attitude. Tag-metal bands 
play alongside The Specials and Rancid, further incorporating Korn 
fans and Bad Religion fans into one giant mosh pit with cash to burn. 

Corporate desire to get to this cash is where the real success story 
of Warped lies. As more and more of a companies’ "target market” 
line up outside the gates of Warped, more and more sponsors line up 
outside Warped offices to get on board. 

"We had a lot of people calling us because they know that our 


audience is kids that are really brand aware and they have money to 
buy stuff,” Warped’s Grobe explains. 

Charlie at Epitaph records puts it more bluntly. "The best way to 
expose our bands to a new audience would probably be at Warp 
because any fucking jarhead shows up to that shit,” he says. 

It’s this quest to get into these "jarhead’s” pockets that has led 
sponsors to Warp. 

"Extreme sports participants and fans are notoriously difficult 
for marketers to reach and communicate with,” reads an Advertising 
Age article from 1998- The article goes on to describe this market 
segment as "into alternative music, sports and the Internet and are 
individualistic, cynical and socially aware.” 

A recent New York Times article says that this market segment— 
’’born mostly in the 1980s and 1990s and raised in a general age of 
affluence has $150 billion to $250 billion in spending power, with 
close to a third of that spent on clothing. It should come as no sur¬ 
prise then that a clothing company, Vans Inc. is the Warped Tour’s 
headlining sponsor. 


“We had a lot of people calling us because they 
know that our audience is kids that are really brand 
aware and they have money to buy stuff,” Warped’s 
sponsorship coordinator Eileen Grobe explains. 
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Close a factory, have a party! 

"Kids are interested in three things: sports, music and girls,” 
explained Jay Wilson, vice president of marketing for Vans, to 
Footwear News in 1997- "We can’t do anything about the girls, but we 
thought music and sports were a natural fit.” 

Warped’s attendees felt it was a good fit too, according to Grobe. 
"[Vans’ sponsorship of the Warped tour] has upped their stock 
tremendously within their core audience, she says. 

This "stock” was "upped” by giving the company a chance to do more 
than just sell shoes, according to Lyman. 

"They’re promoting the tour and they’re helping to sell Vans 
shoes and they’re helping to break new music, so it’s a cool triangle,” 
he explained to Amusement Business in 1996. 

Vans’ sponsorship of the Warp tour is one part in the company’s 
a gg ress i ve strategy to reinvent itself as more than just a footwear com¬ 
pany. In addition to the Warp tour, Vans has opened the world’s 
largest skate park, sponsors the Vans Triple Crown series of extreme 
sports events, and is also a sponsor of ESPN s X-Games. All of these 
are part of Van’s transition from what Darren Barker, analyst with 
Wedbush Morgan Securities, describes as "a manufacturing company 
to a marketing company.” 

Vans is no longer a just shoe company, they are "an entertainment 
company—that’s the way we like to look at it,” explains Dawn Williams. 

The decision to transform itself into a marketing-driven compa¬ 
ny was in part to put more money into stockholder’s pockets, explains 
customer support specialist Cara Weise. 

"Being an entertainment or marketing-type company earns more 
shares—it earns more points on the stock market,” she says. 

The transition has been a successful one, according to Weise. 


"Everybody’s making money right now,” she says. "Everybody 
who’s part of the company or a stockholder in the company.” 

Everyone, it seems except, for the hundreds of Vans’ ex-factory 
employees. In 1994, the company which had touted its "Made in the 
USA” status for almost 30 years, began making shoes in South Korea. 

The move to South Korea was in part to exploit the country’s lax 
environmental laws—the shoes are held together by a glue that is 
almost impossible to use in the US due to laws against toxins. 

"You have to realize that the outsole was a heat-cure process and 
the cold-cure process that they use on outsoles overseas can’t be done 
here legally because of pollution laws,” Weise explains. 

While it outsourced work to South Korea, Vans continued to 
manufacture some of its lines in the US. However, a year later, Craig 


E. Gosselin, vice president of the company, had bad news. 

"This isn’t a happy day for us,” he announced, "but the fact is we 
don’t foresee a need for the level of US production we’ve had in the 
past.” With that, Vans laid off its 900-employee shoe manufacturing 
plant in Orange, California. 

The layoffs couldn’t have come at a worse time for the largely 
Hispanic workforce—Orange County, California had recently 
declared bankruptcy. 

"The safety net is thinner now,” Monsignor Jaime Soto, head 
of the Roman Catholic Dioce of the county told the Orange 
County Register soon after the announcement. "The church will 
do what the church always does and help people who need help. But 
in some cases, that is going to mean trying to find assistance where 
it no longer exists.” 

Due to the county’s bankruptcy, the closing of the plant couldn’t 
have happened at a worse time. But Raul Lopez, secretary treasurer of 
Teamsters Local 396, says that it couldn’t have been more suspect either. 

Workers at that factory were set to have a second union vote 
on June 30, a month after Vans announced plans to close the 
plant. The first vote (a union defeat) was thrown out by the 
National Labor Relations Board, citing influence by the company 
on worker’s votes. 

"The company knew that we were going to kick their butts on the 
second election, which is why they went to their last possible issue, 
which was to close the plant.” Lopez explains. 

Vans denies allegations that the union vote influenced decisions 
to close the plant in Orange. 

According to the Register, pay at the plant was shockingly low. 
Filomena Ramirez, a Vans employee for 14 years, was paid only 

$ 5-54 an hour (plus bonuses for doubling 
her production) at the time of her layoff. 

To add insult to injury, Vans’ encour¬ 
agement of a multi-generational workforce 
meant that entire families were being laid 
off. But, Vans management explained, their 
hands were tied. 

"We’re restructuring. We don’t have a 
lot of money,” Gosselin told the Register. 

Vans says that it found work for many laid 
off employees in other sectors of the company. 

"Some of them work in our distribution 
center and some work in our product devel¬ 
opment department,” says Weise. 

However, current figures show that Vans 
has 426 employees—less than half the number employed at the 
Orange plant. 

After being defeated in Orange, Teamsters officials promised to 
unionize Vans last two US-based factories. However, by I 99 &* Vans 
had shut down all of its US-plants, choosing instead to outsource 
production to South Korea, China, Mexico and Spain. 

Vans closed its final US plant, a 300-employee shop in Vista, 
California on August 6th, 1998. 

"We tried to keep it open,” Weise explains, "but the canvas shoes 
weren’t as popular and that was all we were making at that plant.” 

Vans’ canvas shoes used the heat-cured process that was legal in 
the United States. However, shoes made using the cold-cured process 
were proving more popular. 


Vans claimed financial hardship on the need to 
close its final US plant, posting a $2.7 million net 
loss for the year. At the same time, Vans CEO, Gary 
Schoenfeld, gave himself a 6.5 percent raise—from 
$437,213 to $465,667. 
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"The reason we went to different stylizing and things like that was 
because that’s what people wanted,” Weise says. "They didn’t want the 
regular-looking shoe we had made for so many years.” 

Popularity for Vans’ "regular-looking shoe” is back up, however— 
’’Everybody wants them again,” Weise says. But despite the line’s cur¬ 
rent popularity, Vans has no plans to reopen any of their US plants. 

The company again claimed financial hardship on the need to 
close its final US plant, posting a $ 2-7 million net loss for the year. At 
the same time, Vans CEO, Gary Schoenfeld, gave himself a 6.5 per¬ 
cent raise—from $437*213 to $465,667. 

"We intend to reduce costs where possible,” Schoenfeld 
announced in January, 1999 as quarter earnings fell again. "While at 
the same time pushing forward on those aspects of the business we can 
most directly impact.” 

One of those aspects, as cited by Schoenfeld, is Vans’ "unique 
marketing concepts and venues.” 


To Market, to Market 

The "unique marketing concept” that Warped offers appeals to 
many other companies as well, according to the tour’s sponsorship 
coordinator Grobe. 

"We don’t really go after [sponsors],” she explains. "They mostly 
come to us.” 

And they come in droves. Taking up almost as much space as the 
stage areas at the Warped tour is a giant concourse of sponsors’ tents. 
Each tent offers Warped fans a chance to sample the latest music, lat¬ 
est clothing—or even the latest chocolate beverage. 

"The Warped Tour is a fun, different kind of event, just like 
Yoo-hoo is a fun, different type of drink,” Kristin Krump, market¬ 
ing director for Yoo-hoo told Business Wire this July. 

The Warped tour was a natural match for "America’s #1 choco¬ 
late drink,” according to Valerie Molinaro, Yoo-hoo’s marketing 
coordinator. "It was a very good fit for Yoo-hoo as far as [reaching] 


What’s Warped About This Picture? 


O ver dinner recently, a friend brought up a 
study he had heard about where today’s 
youth were quizzed on what they thought 
about corporate sponsorship. The results were 
that teens assumed and accepted corporate spon¬ 
sorship when it came to entertainment events. 

But what was perhaps most surprising was when 
my friend also told me that researchers had found 
that teens actually want to be told what is cool to 
wear, listen to, or read. 

I didn’t see the actual studies but the validity of 
this last point makes sense to me after seeing the 
recent Vans Warped Tour. If there ever were a gener¬ 
ation willing and ready to be marketed to, it was this 
years Van’s audience. While the tour boasts close to 
40 bands playing on up to four stages, what I found 
more overwhelming than this deluge of rock was the 
amount of junk that the audience was given. Few 
attendees came out of the venue without a dozen 
stickers, a half dozen flyers, and at least a few "sam¬ 
ple” teen products. Whether it was a flyer for 
Gameworks or a coupon good for ten cents off Yoo- 
Hoo chocolate drink, this year’s Warped crowd 
walked out of the venue with more printed promo¬ 
tional material than I get in the mail in a month. 

Yeah, this event was supposed to be about 
music and not marketing. Yet even the way many 
of the bands chose to market themselves , I found 
somewhat sickening. Every band onstage had 
some kind of web site that they either promoted 
by yelling out the URL from the stage (www.shit- 
ty-half-assed-semipunkrock.com should have 
been the web site of choice) and most of the 
major bands also had booths set up in outskirts 
of the venue selling their CDs and T-shirts. 

There was also a music store on site, offer¬ 
ing more chances for teens to leave without a 


dime in their pockets. Most of the major bands 
made appearances at this store to autograph 
CDs. I watched Lit sign everything from stickers 
to young women's chests. Their tally by the end 
of the line: 12 CDs sold. It sure seemed like an 
awful lot of work for not much result. But isn’t 
there something about the hard work ethic that 
we appreciate in rock ‘n’ roll? 

What most bands on the Warped tour this 
year needed to do was work a bit harder on song¬ 
writing. Co-headliners Blink 182 are one of the 
most sophomoric outfits I’ve ever seen onstage. But 
they did have some very 
well designed T-shirts. It 
begs the question: Who 
is more important in this 
band, the bass player or 
the graphic designer 
who comes up with 
their logo? I’m not sure 
who their designer is, 
but I have to think that he or she could write better 
songs than "What's My Age Again.” 

Even the oldsters on this gig were doing 
everything they can to jump on the marketing 
bandwagon. Ice-T ranted and raved about how 
he’d been around longer than many members of 
the crowd had been alive. Yet that didn’t stop 
him for plugging his web site where, he told the 
audience, you can find “pornography, music and 
ammunition—all you need for a party.” That’s a 
URL I’m not about to bookmark. 

Suicidal Tendencies was the old school punk 
band packaged with this year’s Warped Tour. Not to 
sound nostalgic, but I remember when 
“Institutionalized” first came out and how it was one 
of those songs that you’d pull your car over to the 


side of the road just to listen to it in its full glory. 
Suicidal played this one and only hit at the Vans 
Warped Tour, but it sounded hollow—there was 
none of the power I had heard in my car so long 
ago. The band looked hopelessly bored playing it, 
too. I couldn’t help but think these guys had to be 
doing this for the money—who else would go 
through this sort of humiliation? Or maybe they real¬ 
ly were doing it because they enjoy playing (it proba¬ 
bly isn’t fair to read into their minds), though I sim¬ 
ply can’t imagine any other motivation for any band 
to put themselves in the zoo-setting that comes from 
playing in a stadium 
parking lot all day. 

Suffice it to say, 
these were not the 
ideal conditions for 
sound quality or sonic 
power. It was a great 
day to give away sam¬ 
ples of Yoo-Hoo 
though and the crowds were far bigger at this 
booth than they were to get autographs from 
Suicidal Tendencies. 

As I walked out of the Warped tour, I 
stepped over a good two tons of garbage, most of 
it swag advertisements handed out to naive 
youngsters who abandoned them before they hit 
the payphones to call for a ride home. It’s not 
exactly environmentally-friendly to be throwing 
out the Alternative Press Official Tour Guide to 
the Vans Warped Tour 99. But this was one time 
when I knew that some corporate sponsor would 
be paying for a clean-up crew. As I exited the 
main gate, I took my “free” program and tossed I 
straight in the air, letting it head skyward like a 
bird that had finally been uncaged. ® 


This year’s Warped crowd 
walked out of the venue with 
more printed promotional 
material than I get in the 
mail in a month. 
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our target market.” 

Yoo-hoo, a Warped sponsor for the last two years, sponsored this 
year’s "Warped Speed Battle of the Unsigned Bands.” Yoo-hoo’s sales 
sheets (which tell retailers to "Stack up for Profits!”) explain that the 
contest "is looking for the next, great cutting edge band with the 
fastest, most original punk or ska sound.” The contest offered the 
winning $5,000 in studio time, a pressing of IOOO CDs and a "stage 
appearance at next year’s Warped Tour.” Fine print states, however, 
that Yoo-hoo can substitute a different prize in place of the Warped 
appearance. Stickers, static clings and pole toppers were furnished to 
retailers promoting the contest with the catch phrase "Try something 
that isn’t played out.” 

The contest marks an increase in Yoo-hoo’s involvement with 
the Warped Tour, says Molinaro. 

"Last year we made a lot of headway,” she says, "we had a 
climbing wall.” 

Things like climbing walls are used by tour sponsors to lure wary 
teen dollars into their tent, instead of losing a potential customer to a 
competing tent or—worst case scenario—losing them to the street. 


"What we do is keep [the] activity level so high for these kids that 
it doesn’t allow them to get bored,” Lyman explained to Aumsement 
Business in 1997. 

The activity level is kept high by tent after tent offering climbing 
walls, video game stations ("'Cause the kids all love playing video 
games,” Grobe explains), free barbecues, fashion shows, and many 
other gimmicks. 

Pacific Sunwear, a California-based clothing retailer, joined the 
tour this year. In addition to a booth giving away promotional items, 
the company showcased a surf simulator—”It was kind of like a mechan¬ 
ical bull, but it was a surfboard,” Jenna, who works in marketing at the 
company, explains. "Kids seemed to really like it,” she adds quickly. 

Attractions like the surf simulator are a way of making main¬ 
stream companies fit the Warped "alternative” mystique, according to 
Grobe, who describes Pacific Sunwear, along with Mountain Dew as 
one of "the most mainstream sponsors we’ve had.” But bringing in 
these mainstream sponsors is a risk, Grobe explains. 

"We have to be really careful, 'cause we don’t want to alienate the 
kids. If [a mainstream sponsor] comes in, we have to figure out a way 


Warped and Woodstock: Punk’s Failures 


fter it was reported on Howard Stern's radio 
show that Blink 182 would be shooting 
pornography of their fans from the stage of 
this year's Warped tour for Playboy magazine, it 
became apparent to me that there was a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing lurking in the pop punk lounge. 

There was a time when punk rock in the 
US was a critical subculture and, though there 
was no consensus as to what its politics were, it 
was not about the status quo, it was not a live 
protracted commercial for Vans shoes, and it 
was not about explicitly exploiting women. Even 
the soft-hearted pop punkers who were apoliti¬ 
cal to their core would not have participated in 
such frat-boy antics. That was a key point of 
them vs. us—mainstream youth culture vs punk 
rock subculture. There has always been sexism 
within punk rock, but Blink 182's actions 
proved that the mentality driving them—and 
hence the Vans Warped tour they were co-head¬ 
lining—was in no way critical or differentiated 
from the mainstream youth culture punk rockers 
originally disaffiliated with. While I had long lost 
interest in the never-ending discussion of what 
is and is not punk rock, when I heard about 
commercial radio “punkers” Blink 182 shooting 
porno of their fans from stage, I was suddenly 
interested again. 

I pulled a quote from the web about Blink and 
sent it on e-mail to some music writers and fanzines 
I thought might be interested. In my note, I con¬ 
demned the sexist exploitation of music fans in the 
context of a festival organized in the name of mar¬ 
keting to today's desirable “extreme youth” market. 


I just felt that someone should point out that one of 
these things is not like the other—or rather, that all 
of these things are now just the same. 

I got hundreds of responses, many of them 
from young women who write fanzines, eager to 
interview or quote me. My interpretation of their 
overwhelming response was that there is a real 
hunger, especially in young women, for the ques¬ 
tions of sexism and gender to be raised in our 
culture. These topics 
have become passe in 
recent years. Bands 
don’t talk about them, 
fanzines don’t talk 
about them, punkers 
don't talk about them. 

In the early ‘90s it was 
chic to be a feminist. In 
the late ‘90s it’s tired. 

We are consumers, 
always hungering for 
something new. Music 
fans consumed the riot girls and got ready for the 
next thing. We’re told by the media that it's 
called post-feminism. 

But what is post-feminism, really? It seems like 
Camile Paglia led us down the primrose path to the 
pro-porn ambivalence that has killed the action and 
anger and the power that animated us in the early 
‘90s. She slaughtered Dworkin and MacKinnon like 
Delilah cutting Samson’s hair, at their weakest point, 
sexuality, a topic, the topic , which also helped 
Paglia sell her millions of books. The radical femi¬ 
nists made sex scary and Camile made it fun. 


by Tristin Laughter 

But the baby got thrown out with the bath¬ 
water and to say that all is well in the kingdom 
of heaven because many women choose to strip 
and don’t have pimps is a fallacy. Just when 
punkers were getting riled up by their Olympia 
torch bearers, riot girls went into decline and 
Camile’s popularity signaled the end of radical 
feminism's academic and popular support. The 
consumers—both of records and ideas—had to 
move on to the next big 
thing. Unfortunately, 
social movements and 
values need a longer 
shelf life to take hold 
than capitalism some¬ 
times allows. 

I got only one 
response to my e-mail 
from someone interest¬ 
ed in discussing the 
economics involved in 
Warped. He wondered 
whether I condemned bands for participating. I 
certainly do not. I see playing the Vans Warped 
Tour as an opportunity to offer kids who are 
being exploited from all sides something more 
meaningful. I think for a band like Avail, or the 
Lunachicks (this year’s only female band on the 
tour) to play can be inspiring and subversive. It’s 
even possible that kids who go to Warped and 
see those bands could come away from it realiz¬ 
ing that there is an underground in music where 
art is being made that they might want to find 
out about and be part of. 



While I had long lost interest in 
the never-ending discussion 
of what is and is not punk rock, 
when I heard about commercial 
radio “punkers” Blink 182 
shooting porno of their fans 
from stage, I was suddenly 
interested again. 
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so that the kids don’t feel like 'Hey, what’s going on here?”’ she says. 

"If it was [cereal maker] Kelloggs, maybe they’d sponsor the 
climbing wall 'cause it’s a healthy lifestyle kind of thing. It wouldn’t be 
'The Kelloggs Warped Tour’ or 'The Warped Tour sponsored by 
Kelloggs.’ That just doesn’t smell right,” 

Grobe adds. 

Other companies eschew the gaudy car¬ 
nival barker approach in favor of a time test¬ 
ed advertising ploy: the power of suggestion. 

"It’s not an overt message to buy our 
jeans,” Says Joe Townsend, manager of music 
sponsorships for Levi Strauss, "what [we’re] 
saying is, 'We’re involved in the kind of 
music you’re involved in; we’re supporting 
new music that you may not have been able to 
see before.’ And hopefully that will give those people that see it a good 
vibe about Levis, so the next time they see a commercial, the next time 
they think about going out and buying jeans, they’ll think of Levis.” 

Levis sponsors the hip-hop group Black-Eyed Peas, who played 


this year’s Warped Tour. 

"Our whole philosophy at Levis is new, emerging talent and 
emerging, original music and the Peas fit that bill very well,” 
Townsend explains. "They have a new, original sound, they are very 


much into fashion. We hooked them up with our fashion brand Silver 
Tab—it made a lot of sense for us.” 

Levis’ decision to use music to promote its jeans came two years 
ago, after the realization that its traditional marketing campaigns 


“If [a mainstream sponsor] comes in, we have to 
figure out a way so that the kids don’t feel like ’Hey, 
what’s going on here?” explains Grobe. 



Then there were the responses of the 
young men who wrote to me challenging me on 
the notion that women were being exploited at 
all, suggesting that if they chose to be pho¬ 
tographed, it was all fun and games. I felt sorry 
for them, they did not know who they were deal¬ 
ing with. I am very well versed in these topics 
as a longtime feminist and activist, having 
worked at rape crisis centers and domestic 
abuse centers before. I had the serious home 
court advantage in exchanging ideas with people 
who had seemingly never really given any 
thought to women’s issues, gender power differ¬ 
ences or sex in that context. 

Again, with the dudes as with the ladies 
they may or may not resemble, my conclusion 
was the same: There is a dearth of feminist dia¬ 
logue in punk rock today. It was not as if they 
were challenging me in a post-feminist, pro-sex 
way. They were challenging me as if feminism 
were a foreign language. They had no picture in 
their minds of the separate worlds feminism 
argues that man and women inhabit, no idea that 
a primary tool of women's dehumanization under 
patriarchy is sexual objectification—they just 
thought it was cool Blink 182’s album cover and 
advertising featured a porn star. 

I called Playboy to verify whether they would 
be publishing Blink’s pictures in a special issue as 
I had heard. They not could confirm whether they 
would or would not. When a local writer in the 
San Francisco Bay area wanted to quote my e- 
mail, I asked her about confirming the Playboy 
shoot. She told me that the MCA publicist said 


Blink would be shooting their girlfriends for 
Playboy instead. But does that make it any better? 

Blink's photo shoot—whether it happened or 
not—embodies the whole "Show Us Your Tits” 
mentality of the tour, encouraged both by bands 
and vendors, that people told me about in e-mails. 
Even New York Times reporter Ann Powers said that 
at Warped’s stop in New York, Blink shouted from 
stage that female fans should sexually service them. 

But History moves at many speeds, though, 
and just when people were starting to talk about 
the sexism of the Warped Tour, something more 
monumental happened: Woodstock ’99. At 
Woodstock, four women were reportedly raped, 
at least one of them in a mosh pit, that most 
public of places, during Limp Bizkit’s set. 

The question of the hour in the media was 
"How could that happen?” Mtv’s Kurt Loder 
explained the rapes and the rioting at Woodstock 
by saying “If you treat people like animals, they’ll 
act like animals.” I would modify Kurt’s explana¬ 
tion by saying if you treat young people like con¬ 
sumers, they’ll act like consumers. 

The Woodstock goers were duped. They 
were marketed the rebellion of my mother’s gen¬ 
eration, rock and roll and free love, but they 
weren’t getting their free love. So they took it. 
After all, they had paid top dollar for it. I think 
the Woodstock rapes are consumerism writ very 
large, and those women paid the price of a misdi¬ 
rected rage that young men felt at being sold 
their own bogus youth culture, and finding no 
meaning in it. In the Woodstock rapes, I see an 
attempt by the attackers to feel something in the 


souless sterile environment they had bought into. 

I see desperation for contact and power and 
excitement—desperation for all the things that a 
real youth culture provides. 

So who failed these women? Who failed the 
women at Warped who bought $40 tickets to see 
punk rock and saw themselves demeaned by per¬ 
formers who just wanted to see their tits? Who 
failed the women who paid $150 for 
Woodstock—that old emblem of free spirited 
youth and rebellion—and ended up being gang 
raped in the woods? I think the same people who 
sold them the tickets, the same people who con¬ 
ceived of the festivals. 

Young people are so vulnerable to marketing. 
They are still in the process of finding themselves 
and they seek identity more intensely than other 
age groups. For whatever reason, these festival- 
goers are largely unconnected to underground 
music in the US. Though they are obviously will¬ 
ing to spend money on shows, they choose to be 
where the action isn't, seeing mediocre bands in 
frat-boy environments. They bought a young per¬ 
son’s experience from a group of world-wise mar¬ 
keters and it turned out to be an experience per¬ 
fectly reflective of the hatred of women which per¬ 
meates all of American culture. 

But these women were also failed by us — 
those of us in the punk rock community who have 
some knowledge and education about gender 
issues but no longer choose to care about them. I 
am not saying that people need to be talking 
about feminism if they don’t want to, I am just 
saying, look what happens when we don’t. ® 
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needed bolstering. Music was the answer, according to Townsend. 

"One of the things it allows us to do is target our consumer in a 
different way than traditional advertising,” Townsend explains. "And 
it gives us a chance to create some positive energy and positive vibes 
for the brand.” 


retailer and a group that hits a very broad section of the youth mar¬ 
ket,” she told the Los Angeles Times in June. "It’s really just a way of 
building a brand.” 

In addition to their booth and surf simulator, Pacific Sunwear 
sponsored reggae band Common Sense on this year’s Warped Tour. 

The band, in addition to wearing clothing by 
surf company O’Neill—who is also a sponsor 
of the tour and whose clothes are sold at 
Pacific Sunwear’s stores—performed near the 
company’s tent. 

Common Sense singer Nick Hernandez 
told the Times that he felt the sponsorship 
was "Totally good.” 

Companies don’t always have to sponsor 
bands to get them to wear their clothes, spon¬ 
sorship coordinator Grobe is quick to point 
out. 


Sponsoring bands “gives us a chance to create some 
positive energy and positive vibes for the brand/’ 
Levis’ Joe Townsend explains. Levis could use all the 
positive vibes it can muster—the company 
announced earlier this year that it is laying off 30 
percent of its US workforce. 



Levis could use all the positive vibes it can muster—the company 
announced earlier this year that it is laying off 30 percent of its US 
workforce. 

Pacific Sunwear’s Carol Apkarian agrees with Levi’s approach to 
marketing. "It’s a very natural relationship for a manufacturer, a 


"[Bands] like to get the free stuff,” she 
explains. "And companies like to see them 
wearing it on stage.” 

Having a band wear a company’s shirt 
onstage has paid off well for some smaller companies on the 
Warped tour. 

"[Skatewear makers] Hurley built their company because 
Pennywise and Blink 182 are constantly wearing Hurley T-shirts on 
stage,” Grobe explains. 


Warped’s Wake Up Call 


I f the "let’s get fat, drunk & stupid, cop-a-feel- 
in-the-pit, request-a-blowjob-from-the-stage, 
coax-the-hotties-to-untie-their-halter tops, it's- 
all-good” lifestyle marketing barrage of the Vans 
Warped Tour didn’t restore your 15-year-old 
“fuck-this-shit” idealism, then you're dead meat 
on a stick already. Warped, a low-brow, high-prof¬ 
it teen carnival littered with more peppy corporate 
product placement than that trickin’ Austin 
Powers movie, is in its fifth year of merrily cash¬ 
ing in on the aging, eight-to-11-year-old, white 
boy demographic which blew up skateboarding 
(yet again!) in the mid-’90s. 

But this year, with Lollapalooza long gone, 
Warped groped for a more profitably trad 
sound/aesthetic—i.e., sex, (legalized) drugs & 
rock ‘n’ roll. Bid farewell to Rancid's lovably 
scruffy, retro-idealistic nods to punk’s gutter¬ 
dwelling past, say hello to Blink 182’s poppy, bra- 
strap-snapping odes to "losing it.” In this context, 
punk has not just become a depoliticized sound 
that works effectively in a Mountain Dew or Yoo- 
Hoo ad, or a brand name that can be reduced to a 
little red tag on the side of a suede sneak; it has 
instead been re-politicized as a feel-good message 
of centrist capitalism and sold up your ass, while 


By Luther “Ticky” Burden 

you were cynically sniffing the other way. 

What better way to maintain the status quo 
than to make young people feel catered to and 
acknowledged in an informal, somewhat low-key 
environment where they can thrash around with 
impunity (within certain boundaries, of course)? 
The music actually has a sort of regulating effect, 
confining kids in central areas, and keeping them 
entertained and satisfied, particularly when not 
one single performer questions (or even tweaks) 
the whole enterprise. 

The ‘90s skate ethos of sponsorship-driven 
recreational activity has no time for punky, rebel¬ 
lious rhetoric—being welcomed onto the wagon 
of suburban materialism is a higher priority. 
Everybody’s a careerist or an admirer of one. Of 
course, if you worked for, say, IBM, back in the 
day, you didn’t walk around wearing company 
decals and iron-ons on every article of your cloth¬ 
ing. But if you’re part of today’s skate economy, 
you look like a fucking human billboard. 

It’s one thing for kids who love punk to 
express that love by doing or saying or wearing 
whatever they see fit (that's Ian MacKaye sporting 
Vans shoes in the Glen E. Friedman Salad Days 
photo). But it’s quite another thing when that 


expression loudly and aggressively shits all over 
everything that other punks have ever tried to 
believe. The Warped sound system is now broad¬ 
casting a message (branded as "punk”) that has 
driven middle-of-the road national politics for 
years—as Americans, we have a God-given right 
to buy ourselves a good time, and anybody who 
tries to piss on our purchase is bitter and un- 
American. Mind you, it's not the commerce itself, 
we all like to eat and have a good time, and to 
ignore that is more an act of stupidity than con¬ 
science. What’s offensive is the unquestioned idea 
that commerce/acquisition alone leads the way to 
the American Dream (i.e., happy, relaxed security). 

It is the difference, for instance, between 
Tupac (more of a punk rocker than anybody with 
a guitar in recent memory) and Puff Daddy. The 
former wanted to get paid, but he never missed 
an opportunity to talk about how a “nigga” mak¬ 
ing bank was still a “nigga” in the eyes of 
America. He questioned assumptions like a moth¬ 
erfucker; he took his platform as a place to speak 
up for people were ass-out on the street. Puffy is 
a nice, middle-class boy who wants a house in 
the suburbs where he can chit-chat with Donald 
Trump and relieve his work stress. 
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Certainly hoping to influence consumers in a similar way, title 
sponsor Vans gave away free shoes to every employee and band on the 
Warp tour. 

Wedbush Morgan’s Barker explains Vans motivation simply: "If 
[a consumer is] what you call a "wannabe,” they’ll go into a [large 
retailer] and buy it there because they saw it on the Warp tour and all 
their friends have it. They want it—they want that shoe. They want to 
look like they belong.” 

It’s that same motivation that drives Warped’s other sponsors as 
well. Behind the theme tents, band sponsorships and free stickers 
lurks the very real hope that by the end of the day, they will have sold 
10,000 kids on their product. 

Of course, selling consumers on a product is different than sell¬ 
ing a product itself. 

"None of our sponsors really sell stuff,” Grobe explains. "[But] 
they can give out stickers and bounce-back coupons and flyers and 
samples so kids get to know their products—so they can brand them¬ 
selves within the Generation X or Y community.” 

T-shirts for sale or rent 

Unfortunately, bands on the tour don’t have the same luxury, 
having to rely on actual sales of their merchandise—instead of promo¬ 
tions in hopes of sales to come—to get through the tour. 

"We made substantially less than what we would normally make,” 
Lagwagon’s Buglione says, "because Warp provided us with a bus and 
food, not money. We made our only money off of merch sales.” 


Of course, the bus is option to bands. Bands could get paid for 
playing Warped if they brought their own transportation. 

"It was a band’s choice if they wanted to take money per day or 
they wanted to have that money put towards paying for their bus,” 
Victory Record’s Chuck Ziekle, who worked the merchandise tent for 
the label at Warped ’98 says. 

However, the logistics of the Warp tour—long days and even 
longer distances to travel—made busses a virtual necessity for bands. 

"If you’re a smaller band, it was just smarter because you’d just 
kill yourself ’cause you would have to drive eight to ten hours after you 
were done playing and tearing down your merch. For guys travelling 
in a van, it gets to be pretty tiresome to drive through the night and 
get there at eight in the morning,” Ziekle explains. "It’s a long day, 
it’s a lot of work, so most people opted to go with the bus,” he adds. 

Seaweed’s Stauffer echoes Ziekle. "You had to have a bus because 
of the drives,” he explains. 

Choosing a bus meant a good night’s sleep for a band, but also 
meant that merchandise sales were more critical than they normally 
are for bands. 

"We’re not making money off this tour,” says Avail’s Barry. 

"We’re only making money off merch—we need that money.” 

However, it is a typical practice for promoters to take a percent¬ 
age of sales from T-shirt sales and the like at concerts. It was no dif¬ 
ferent for bands on the Warped tour. While Warped itself doesn’t take 
a cut of a band’s sales, the individual promoters and venues do. 

Promoters taking a percentage of sales was a practice Barry had seen 


Warped headliner Eminem (who has hacked 
off his indie hip hop roots like cancerous limbs, 
and displays none of his album's satirical humor 
onstage) pays lip service to Tupac in the song, 
“Just Don't Give a Fuck,” but, like a more foul- 
mouthed Puffy, he feels no compulsion to show 
punkish empathy for those less jiggy and testos¬ 
terone-fueled than him¬ 
self, tossing middle fin¬ 
gers and bitch and fag 
jokes in the air like it's 
all the same game. By 
enabling this negative 
creep (along with gray- 
beard fake-pimp Ice-T, 
who used to use his 
position as a big-money 
pop “player” to critique the capitalist “game” and 
fellow-travel with Jello Biafra, but now just talks 
shit), Warped exploits the most superficial aspects 
of both punk and rap, effectively neutering the 
power of both, and going about the bizness of re¬ 
educating the above-mentioned demo on the 
essentials of 1999 youth rebellion: 1) How to 
bullshit your friends about how many “bitches” 
you're toe-tagging (while drinking a Yoo-Hoo); or 


2) How to complain about how all these “sluts” 
out here are asking for it, but don’t really know 
how to suck a dick (they always be fuckin' up 
your Sony Playstation concentration); and 3) Is 
Mtv filming this? 

Warped's halfwit frat picnic is the inevitable, 
worst-case-scenario fallout from punk's early-'90s 
commercial breaking 
and scattering across 
the suburbs/exurbs (a 
process which subse¬ 
quently transformed hip 
hop in many of the 
same problematic 
ways). 

More specifically, it 
is the final, and total tri¬ 
umph for the apolitical West Coast HC skater sec¬ 
tor of hardcore punk, pioneered by Black Flag (who 
at least hated cops), streamlined by Agent Orange, 
metallicized and thuggified by Suicidal Tendencies 
(some respect due for their attempt at multiethnic 
outreach), and cleaned up by legions of already for¬ 
gotten ska combos who have been skanking on 
Kurt Cobain’s grave for several years now. 

Unfortunately, throughout that same period, 


nobody much bothered to link the chains of punk 
and hip hop, when both sides badly needed each 
other’s perspective—or at least to understand it. 
Now, there’s no perspective at all, with money- 
hungry white and black guys going for theirs and 
(fuck) everybody else left to pick up the pieces. 

Hate Warped and mainstream idiots like 
Korn and Limp Bizkit and Kid Rock all we like, 
but they’ve seized upon a potentially compelling 
hybrid (punk and hip hop) that so-called smarter, 
cooler bands couldn't be bothered with. Mostly, 
rock/rap is the newest macho-metal bludgeon, 
but at least some of the bands are jostling up the 
racial order for a minute. 

“Punk,” on the other hand, is now best 
known as a hoary singalong, half-pipe, street- 
tricks, BMX-and-beer soundtrack for a brand-con¬ 
scious white youth population who would rather 
be collecting vintage Spike Jonze skate videos. 
This verging-on-date-rape, three-chords-and-a- 
cloud-of-dust, jock-jams mentality that now pass¬ 
es itself off as “punk” is simply not shaken down 
or called out by anything remotely resembling a 
fuck-the-okey-doke, new-universe-imagining, 
“real” punk scene. The music coming from what 
is considered the “underground” these days is so 


Warped’s halfwit frat picnic is 
the inevitable, worst-case- 
scenario fallout from punk’s 
early-’90s commercial break¬ 
ing and scattering across the 
suburbs/exurbs 
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before. "At certain venues, they steal your money by asking IO percent of 
whatever you sell,” he explains, speaking from experience. However, Barry 
was not prepared for what lay ahead when Warped stopped in St. Louis. 

”We all pull up and find out there is a 60/40 merchandise rate. 
It’s 7 : 3° am and a H the nierch people were just wandering around 
and all the bands were pissed,” Barry explains. 

Bands met and it was decided that they wouldn’t set up their 
merchandise tables for that stop on the tour—even if it meant taking a 
cut in sales for the day. 

"We were going, 'Fuck you, we’re 200 people banding together 
over this. It was like we were a union: Entertainers Local 666,” Barry 
says with a grin. "You walk into the venue for Warped and nothing is 
for sale.” 

Pennywise eventually brokered a deal with a local record store 
that, for a five percent merchandise rate, bands could set up shop in 
the store’s parking lot. 

"By 9:30 at night, there were 400 people waiting to buy stuff, a 
big barbecue and a band playing off a generator!” Barry says. "The 
venue was pissed and called the cops—but the cops ended up playing 
kickball with the kids!” 

Barry’s experience in St. Louis may have ended well, but the under¬ 
lying motivations—unfair merchandise rates—plague bands throughout 
the tour, cutting into the small amount of profits a band could make. 

"If you’re looking to go on the Warp tour to pad your pockets, I 
think it makes more sense to do your own tour,” Zielke says. 

"Any band doing that tour is trying to appeal to a larger audi¬ 
ence,” not turn a profit, Seaweed’s Stauffer explains. The hope is that 
the mass exposure Warped brings to a band will eventually recoup the 


cost of going on the tour. "It’s more like a big career-advancing cor¬ 
porate entity than a tour,” he adds. 

For Victory Records, Zielke says the tour was worth it. 

"It was good for us—Snapcase got a huge push from the two years 
they were on the tour,” he says. 

Epitaph Record’s Charlie experienced the possibilities offered by 
this "corporate entity” in person at this year’s Warped tour. 

"Blink 182 is up on stage and they’re coming off the stage and all 
of a sudden there’s like seriously—no fucking joke—300 13-year-old 
girls screaming for Blink 182,” he explains. "Those people, they’re 
fucking 12 years old, they never heard of fucking Pennywise or the 
Bouncing Souls or anything like that. But because Blink 182 was on 
the radio, we got this whole new crossover audience that maybe heard 
the Bouncing Souls and think that Brian guy’s cute. Maybe they’ll go 
out and buy the fucking record.” 

The Buying Game 

It’s the hope that maybe Warped’s audience will go out and buy 
the fucking record—or the fucking chocolate soda, blue jeans, skate¬ 
boards, videogames and other products that Warped’s sponsors and 
the bands on the are counting on. 

However, the all-out commercial atmosphere that this attitude 
breeds turns off some music fans. 

"They were over-exploiting everybody,” says Natasha Seleznoff a 
Warped ’98 attendee, "Everyone was coming up and giving me free 
stickers. I kept one and thew the rest on the ground. Where are you 
supposed to put them? Plus, if I don’t agree with what they’re selling, 
why should I support them?” She asks. 


tame and tired and ooh-look-at-my-nifty-equip- 
ment clever and comfortable with its protected 
place that it’s easily buried by the caveman roar 
of the Warped Spur Posse. 

How many bands (from punk or any non¬ 
mainstream scene for that matter) actually 
demand that you pay attention to what they're try¬ 
ing to say—or are trying to say anything anymore? 
Folks act like there ain’t shit at stake outside of 
their own itty-bitty stress parties, like it’s cool 
breeze as long you're paying the rent, reading the 
paper, catching up on those Can and Beefheart 
reissues, maybe gearing up for grad school, and 
hey, stick around for Dumb Gone Stupid Went IPO, 
they're coming up next, thank you, drive safely, 
and did you hear about our new website? 

Pinned between a bent-to-collapsing fence 
and rattling wall of speakers at WARPED, watch¬ 
ing the overfamiliar, but undeniably powerful 
Pennywise (about whom I could give a shit), going 
through their whoa-oh-oh paces like a beach-bum 
Naked Raygun, rousing up the crowd by telling 
Britney Spears and Backstreet Boys to “fuck off” 
(wow, who ever would’ve thought of that!), I real¬ 
ized that these veteran practitioners of the punk 
primer got my blood boiling more than hundreds of 
other good-natured, indie bands with so-called 


integrity and/or originality. I mean, at least these 
wallet-chain goombahs had the rudimentary com¬ 
petence required to put notes and rhythms and 
vocals in a semi-interesting sequence and jump- 
start your ever-weakening heartbeat (which would¬ 
n’t even be worthy of mention, except for its near 
total absence from nine outta 10 club shows). 

It's an eerily 
placid world right now, 
whether you’re talkin’ 
emo-is-dead shy-guys 
or amateurish gadget 
kids or backpack hip 
hop heds or indie-rock 
warblers or rowdy ska 
doods or tranced-out 
ravers or jungle experts 
or improvising “jazz” posers. Everybody is refus¬ 
ing to sacrifice their coolness and say something 
unexpected that would even make you want to 
change your long-distance-phone-service, let 
alone the world. 

If the word “punk” meant anything threatening 
or interesting right now, most of the Warped Tour 
youth camp would scamper away from it like the 
plague (at least initially). It would associate them too 
closely with “weird” people who might stare side¬ 


ways at, or crack jokes about, or break down ruth¬ 
lessly, their entitled money-grip on reality. Punks are 
supposed to give people shit, and that's generally 
not very conducive to a party-on, subculture-exploit¬ 
ing atmosphere. And if punk actually inspired/repre¬ 
sented people from different ethnic/economic/musi¬ 
cal backgrounds who had the nerve and human 

desire to cross lines and 
learn from each other 
(i.e., if the scene wasn’t 
predominantly SWMs 
giving out orders), then 
more people might feel 
like fighting to revive it. 
And eventually, when 
those Blink-ered kids 
came back around, they 
might get more out of the experience than a “Fuck 
White Supremacy, Dude” jacket patch. 

Anway, There’s also the distinct possibility 
that we may not have the luxury of all this high- 
minded hand-wringing for too much longer, as 
certain events are primed to run us over like a 
redneck trucker, and alter the cultural landscape 
like a poorly aimed NATO bomb. So, here, for 
your restless reflection, are a few reasons why the 
Warped Tour “controversy” may seem, in less 


If the word “punk” meant 
anything threatening or 
interesting right now, most of 
the Warped Tour youth camp 
would scamper away from it 
like the plague 
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Diana Guy, who went to Warped '97, doesn’t echo Seleznoff s 
feelings. "I love to get the free shit they gave out,” she says. "I took a 
lot of it home with me.” 

CAA’s Eaton insists that sponsors—and the marketing strategies 
they bring with them—are necessary to keep ticket prices low. 

"We use sponsorship money to help keep the ticket price down,” 
he explains. "No one is doing what we do for the ticket price we do. A 
lot of these bands go out and play shows and charge the same ticket we 
do except we bring 30 bands and all the attractions, the athletes, the 
motorcross team and all the giveaways and we still do that for only 
about a $20 ticket.” 

But in their quest to keep ticket prices 
low, Nasty Little Man’s Martin says that Lyman 
and Eaton have forgotten the tour’s roots. 

"I’ve been to my fair share of indepen¬ 
dently produced shows that were done for no 
profit and they didn’t have the vibe of today’s 
Warped Tour,” Martin says. "Those DIY 
shows were closer in spirit to the first or sec¬ 
ond Warped Tour, where passion for the 
music and entertainment value for the kids 
took precedence over making maximum dollars. 

Founder Lyman insists that money is only being used to make the 
event special. "I’ve got an even more amazing skateboard ramp, the climb¬ 
ing wall, the Epitaph video room,” he explained to the Los Angeles Times 
in 1997* "I say, ’Let’s use our corporate dollars and a have a great day.” 

While a great day can certainly be had at the Warped tour, its 
packaging as a "punk rock summer camp” and its alignment with 


punk’s ideals offers a false sense that concertgoers are getting involved 
in something more meaningful than free samples of chocolate soda 
and rides on surf simulators. 

"There’s nothing inherently wrong with Sevendust, Black Eyed Peas, 
Eminem, Blink-182, swing dancing, Yoo-Hoo chocolate soda, Ice-T and 
Pennywise, but I don’t see the combination of all these factors represent¬ 
ing any sort of 'extreme subculture,”’ says Nasty Little Man’s Martin. 

Kids may be going home happy with their pockets crammed with 
latest product catalogs, keychains, stickers, coupons, pogs, and flyers 
from a bevy of companies looking to crawl inside their minds (not to 
mention their wallets) but at the end of the day, what have they really 


gone home with? Has the deluge of product placement, promotional 
offers and punk rock created a "bond between punk’s performers 
and its fans,” as the New York Times Ann Powers once wrote about 
the Warped tour? Or have they gone home with little more than 
pockets full of garbage? ® 

Additional reporting by Jessica Hopper and Chris /(jegler 


Warped is “more like a big career-advancing corporate 
entity than a tour,"says Seaweed’s Aaron Stauffer. 



than a couple of years, about as troubling as a 
badly scrawled tattoo, and why we may soon 
have a much more clearly defined, and truly wor¬ 
thy, enemy than, say, Warped’s “punk rock sum¬ 
mer camp” counselor Kevin Lyman. 

1. The presidential election of George W. 
Bush in the year 2000, and the return of 
UPTIGHT WHITE DAD as the leader of the “free 
world” will erode a multitude of personal freedoms 
that we’ve taken for granted under pain-is-my-girl- 
friend, Party Hoss Bill Clinton. In other words: 
Welcome back to the ‘80s, you liberal asswipes! 

2. Get ready for the political demonization 
of amoral “counterculture" (from the ‘60s for¬ 
ward), as the only remaining threat to America’s 
internal strength and world dominance. 

3. America will be re-moralized as a 
Christian activist network that will hunt you down 
and force you to admit at (registered) gunpoint 
that, “Hey, there’s nothing wrong with believing 
in God, is there?” 

4. The final ascent of the shadow regime of 
original Young Republican operative, Ralph Reed. 

5. An inevitable crackdown on free speech 
will force you to admit that, yeah, “certain materi¬ 


al” just isn’t “suitable” for kids and should therefore 
be “monitored.” For instance, on a mainstream 
level, it will prove much more difficult for Clinton- 
campaign fundraiser Ted Field and Interscope 
Records to distribute such “sarcastic” misogynistic, 
nihilism as Eminem’s Slim Shady LP (and when 
that battle’s over and won, Empower America, or 
whomever, will move on to censoring hip hop by 
black people, heavy metal, punk rock, etc.). 

6. The endless opportunities for members of 
the alternative, hip hop, and Internet generations’ 
to make a killing (or at least living) off every one 
of our cute little bullshit schemes will have culmi¬ 
nated into a deadening, materialistic craving that 
will produce a right-leaning class of thirtysome¬ 
thing pros who just won’t give a fuck about both¬ 
ersome human/civil rights or social issues when 
the Republicans take office, because they’ll have 
mortgages to pay off and shit. 

7. The Republicans’ complete lack of even 
token sympathy, and (more likely) brazen con¬ 
tempt, for the rights of blacks, gays, etc., will keep 
American society cozily segregated and repressed. 

8. Large numbers of young people will begin 
to identify themselves as not just “fake punks,” 
but as full-on, Oxford-shirt Republicans. Hey, 


everyone loves a winner, baby! 

9. “Content” on the Internet will be much 
more rigorously censored, and the get-rich- 
quick, apolitical computer geeks will have to 
decide whether they want freedom of money or 
freedom of speech. (Don’t hold your breath for 
the answer.) 

10. Entertainment venues/promoters will be 
more aggressively harassed concerning suspected 
drug use and alcohol served to minors and for 
sponsoring shows by bands with “offensive” 
names (see Anal Blast and Cradle of Filth, at the 
recent Milwaukee Metalfest). 

Maybe, as in the ‘80s and early-’90s, the 
polarizing effect of an oppressive, arrogant, insen¬ 
sitive regime in Washington, DC, will give a shot 
of life (and an appealing target) to kids who now 
wouldn’t even consider underground art/music/ 
activism as a viable option. Or maybe, one day 
very soon you’ll simply wake up and find Blink 
182 dry-humping your girlfriend right next to you, 
as President Bush, ex-kegmaster of Delta Kappa 
Epsilon, Yale ‘68, smiles from on high, drawling, 
“Aw, now, boys will be boys.” 

Dreams aren’t free, motherfucker. They 
never were. ® 
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By Mark Wendling 


T he ability to grow and harvest crops is 

one of the markers of an advanced soci¬ 
ety. It means that, with the food issue 
out of the way, people can get down to busi¬ 
ness building towns, making laws, having 
wars and other important things. It’s high 
technology, food style. And it’s been around 
for thousands of years. As the face of agricul¬ 
ture has changed over the millenia through 
the vast improvements in irregation.the 
introduction of chemicals that kill weeds or 
pests (and sometimes people and animals as 
well!), the distribution of food has improved 
by leaps and bounds, an essential piece of the 
puzzle, the seeds and the plants, has 
remained basically unchanged since the day 
the first person dropped a seed on the 
ground and it grew into corn. Until the last 
couple decades, that is. 

Genetics, once the domain of pure sci¬ 
ence, is now big business. One of the indus¬ 
tries that is leading the charge into a geneti¬ 
cally-modified existence is agriculture, in the 
form of genetically modified (GM) crops. A 
recent surge in production has seen interna¬ 
tional sales of GM crops rise to about $30 bil¬ 
lion worldwide. Not surprisingly, the United 


States is the largest producer and developer of 
GM products. Crops from soybeans to corn to 
cotton have been genetically altered (or, in 
industry lingo, "enhanced”) in an attempt to 
increase crop yields or ward off pests. 

Genetically modified crops represent a 
fundamental break with prior methods of 
crop manipulation. Before genetic modifica¬ 
tion, all the genes of a plant came from a 
fixed pool native to that plant. Farmers could 
mix and match genes by mating one type to 
another and over time creating strains of a 
plant that could be heartier, tastier, seedless, 
etc. The principle farmers used is the same 
throughout the natural world: mom’s traits 
plus dad’s traits equals baby’s traits. 

Genetic modification, however, implants 
species with genes which it would normally be 
impossible to acquire. For example, a strain of 
soybean plant has been given genes from the 
Brazil nut in order for the soybeans to acquire 
the resilient qualities of the nut. 

It is in this manipulation that the law of 
unintended consequences applies. In the 
above example, it’s possible that the resulting 
soybeans might indeed acquire the hearty 
traits of the nut. However, it’s also very plau- 
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sible that those soybeans might trigger an allergic reaction in people 
allergic to nuts. While there’s no proven ill effects of GM crops in 
humans, there’s also no proof that they’re entirely safe, either. 

There is no GM labeling requirement in the United States, leaving it 
up to the manufacturer to decide whether to tell consumers that a prod¬ 
uct contains GM ingredients. While companies contend they perform 
extremely rigorous tests to ensure the safety of their products, environ¬ 
mentalists and consumer groups say that there are holes in the regulatory 
process that have the potential to be very disastrous, very soon. 

• • • 

While the United States and Canada blaze forth a trail into the 
genetically modified unknown, most of the rest of the world is being 
more cautious. In February, a summit was held in Columbia in an 
attempt to hammer out a global treaty on GM foods. While the dis¬ 
cussion began as a struggle between developing and industrialized 
nations, it quickly became a playground-like battle between the 
United States and everyone else. The European Union developed an 
agreement with third-world nations, but the United States and 
Canada teamed with Australia and several South American countries 
to block it. After IO days, talks were ultimately scuttled by the United 
States’ tactics, the first time in more than 20 years that major inter¬ 
national environmental negotiations have concluded in disarray. 

Now, the battle lines are drawn: While North America charges 
ahead in GM crop development, Europe and the developing world are 
warning of potential GM dangers. 

Opposition to GM crops in Britain has been particularly strong. 
There are currently 18 GM crops approved for marketing in the 
European Union and 50 in the United States—yet Britain has yet to 
approve a single one. The British Medical Association has called for 
extensive further research into the effects of GM foods on the body, 
and environmentalists have found an unlikely ally in Prince Charles, 
who has come out strongly against GM foods and banished GM crops 
from his estates. Overall, Britain has seen a wide-ranging groundswell 
in public resistance to GM crops. Tabloids decry "Frankenstein 
Foods” and neighborhood pubs have put up signs announcing "We do 
not willfully use GM ingredients in our food.” 

Safety in humans is just one concern environmental groups have. 
Another fear is that genes might jump to surrounding wild plants. For 
example, herbicide-resistant genes in crops might make weeds near 
them impervious to herbicides as well. Or insects may cross-pollinate 
between GM and non-GM crops and a small GM test site might turn 
into a big GM crop. 

Then there’s the rather surreal issue of ownership of organisms. 
Biotechnology companies have patents on GM plants, the first patents 
on living organisms ever registered. Nobody can patent corn, for 
instance, but Monsanto owns the patent to "Roundup Ready” corn. 
Rights to GM crops are held by a small and shrinking group of multi¬ 
national companies. 

Particularly frightening to third-world nations is the fact that 
companies have discovered a way to make plants produce sterile seeds; 
thus forcing farmers to buy seeds every season instead of saving seeds 
from their own crop. 

The effect of GM crops on the environment is another area of 
concern. 

A recent study done by scientists at Cornell University found that 
monarch caterpillars eating leaves dusted with pollen from genetically 
modified "Bt corn” ate less, grew more slowly and died more quickly. 
After four days, 44 percent of them had died as opposed to none of 
the caterpillars that didn t feed on the pollen. This drastic decrease 
has many environmentalists sounding the alarm to do something 
before it’s too late. 
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Altered Bt corn, manufactured by three of the largest worldwide 
producers of GM crops, accounted for about 18 percent of the 80 
million acres of corn planted in the United States last year. That 
number is expected to increase. 

Dispite it’s reluctance to embrace GM crops, the UK isn’t GM- 
free. Britain doesn’t commercially grow GM foods, but imported GM 
crops are used in British products. But when genetically modified 
tomatoes, for example, have been used to make tomato paste, such 
products are clearly labeled as containing genetically modified ingre¬ 
dients. There have even been calls within Britain to strengthen the 
existing labeling laws. 

The US Agriculture Department, on the other hand, has said 
there will be no change in the government’s policy which states that 
food should be labeled only if ingredients change the nutritional 
content or could cause allergies. Environmentalists here don’t see 
much of a chance that this policy will change anytime soon. 

• • • 

In the United States, the GM food controversy hasn’t garnered 
much attention until very recently. The nature of the media may be 
partially to blame for this oversight. For European tabloids, GM 
foods have all the makings of a good story: shadowy sci-fi plants with 
potentially dangerous side effects. 

In addition, the unwanted spread of GM genes to neighboring 
crops has been more of an issue in smaller European countries such as 
Britain, where most of the countryside is used for agriculture, than in 
large ones with wide expanses of land that is not farmed. In the US, 
there is less of a fear that GM crops will breed with surrounding non- 
GM crops, as the distances between plots of land are much greater. 

But while the US press has only recently begun paying attention 
to what will arguably be the most important agricultural debate of the 
2lst century, a grass-roots uprising has been able to muster at least a 
bit of pressure on companies this side of the Atlantic. 

Last year, the US Agriculture Department received more than 
250,000 letters urging that national standards for organic products 
bar genetic engineering. The department agreed. In June, a group of 
consumer advocates led by the Natural Law party announced it had 


gathered half a million signatures in support of government labeling 
of genetically engineered food. 

In July, in one of the biggest coups by the anti-GM movement to 
date, Gerber, the baby food manufacturer, announced it would not 
use any GM foods in its products. 

Greenpeace’s Charles Margulis is at the center of the effort to halt 
the spread of GM foods. It was his relatively benign inquiry letter to 
Gerber that led the company to change its course on GM ingredients. 

"We call for a ban on release of GM organisms into the environ¬ 
ment for consumer use,” says Margulis. "We call for products to be 
labeled and for safety tests to be performed.” 

Greenpeace’s company surveys have attracted more media atten¬ 
tion here than in Britain, where direct action has hit the headlines. In 
July, 30 protesters including Greenpeace’s executive director, were 
arrested in Norwich, England, for trampling GM test crops. 

Margulis, however, says the US branch of Greenpeace isn’t just con¬ 
centrating on less confrontational measures. 

"We’re using both direct action and company pressure,” he said. 
In 1996, 17 activists were arrested for locking themselves to a grain 
elevator near New Orleans. 

Still, it’s clear to Margulis that Europeans are more receptive to 
opposition to GM crops than Americans. "Companies throughout 
Europe have responded positively to our surveys, but not so many 
have done the same in the United States,” Margulis says. "In the UK, 
there’s been over 40 positive responses from companies who have 
ended using GM organisms or that have planned to.” 

Margulis points to the proliferation of GM foods as a sign that 
the technology has gotten out of hand. "Any processed food is 
extremely likely to contain foods of a GM origin,” he explains. About 
half of the soy crop in this country is genetically modified, and about 
60 to 70 percent of processed foods have some soy ingredient. 

"Virtually anything is going to be contaminated with GM foods,” 
Margulis said. 

GM crop advocates and biotechnology companies tout the bene¬ 
fits of GM crops to farmers. But Margulis and Greenpeace contend 
that such crops don’t always deliver their intended benefits. 


“It does not take much imagination to suggest that not all the genes 
that code for proteins are going to be safe, Jeremy Rif kin says. Tlnd, 
given the scale on which these foreign genes are being introduced into 
foods, I predict that there could be quite a bit of illness.” ' 1 
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"Companies have promised that these 
crops will need less chemicals and produce 
higher yields, but we’ve found that that’s not 
necessarily true—that in many cases farmers 
are getting lower yields and using more 
chemicals,” Margulis said. "Markets in 
Europe are wary of GM foods, and the US 
market is turning against them as well.” 

Recent developments seem to prove his 
point. The world’s two largest food companies, 
Nestle (based in Switzerland) and Unilever 
(based in the Netherlands and Britain) 
announced they no longer will make food 
products from genetically modified crops. 

Then there’s the realities of the free 
market. Increased yields might be good for 
developing countries, but with farm prices at 
record lows in this country, increased pro¬ 
duction could force prices down even fur¬ 
ther. And that means additional pressure on 
small and family-run farms. In 1998, 
planters of Bt corn lost $26 million when 
grain prices dropped. 

"You cannot have governments telling 
us that the technology is safe when there is no 
science to judge it by,” Jeremy Rifkin, one of 
the biotech industry’s most vocal critics and 
head of the Washington-based Foundation 
for Economic Trends, recently told the jour¬ 
nal Nature. 

Rifkin’s predictions for the future of 
GM crops are dire. 

"It does not take much imagination to 
suggest that not all the genes that code for 
proteins are going to be safe,” he says. "And, 
given the scale on which these foreign genes 
are being introduced into foods, I predict 
that there could be quite a bit of illness.” 



Greenpeace, along with most environ¬ 
mentalists and many scientists, don’t claim 
any specific risks associated with eating GM 
crops, yet they insist that the long-term con¬ 
sumption of GM has on humans is unknown. 

One thing that is known is that GM crops 
are here, and they’re staying. 30 to 40 percent 
of the US corn crop is genetically engineered. 
So is about half the cotton crop, and a small 
portion of both tomatos and potatos. 

Greenpeace and other environmental 
groups are pessimistic about the chances of 
consumers being told which products have 
GM ingredients. 

"What is possible is that companies will 
form a voluntary labeling program, and those 
crops that may have consumer benefits will be 
labeled 'Improved by Modern Technology,’ 
or some such phrase, and the crops that 
aren’t beneficial to consumers won’t be 
labeled,” Margulis explains. "But that points 
to another problem: 99 percent of GM crops 
provide no benefit to the consumer.” 

Research on GM foods is obviously 
not a priority for the US government. 
According to Nature , the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture puts aside only one percent 
of its biotechnology research budget for 
biosafety projects. This compares to 6 per¬ 
cent of the German biotechnology research 
budget. Numbers similar to Germany’s are 
found in Britain and many other 
European nations. 

While government research dollars are 
being spent in countries more cautious 
towards GM crops, the US is leaving research 
in the hands of corporate-sponsored scien¬ 
tists, leaving US consumers with a lack of 
clear, objective research into the subject. 

In the meantime, most of us are cooking 
up a GM dinner. While it may taste good 
now, what impact it will have on agriculture 
and our health in the future is uncertain. ® 
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B ernadette Taylor is a thirty-year-old graphic artist who designs 
pictures for product packaging. She leads a quiet life in Perth, 
Australia with her boyfriend and baby daughter. In her spare 
time, Bernadette masturbates while being filmed on a home webcam, 
broadcasting her shapely naked form for free to thousands of viewers 
who read her personal website, www.bernadette.net, everyday. When 
she isn’t doing a cam show, Bernadette fans can browse her site to 
catch up on her latest nude photo shoot, personal diary entries and 
sensible tips on everything from oral sex to the latest bad jokes. 

Why does she do it? "I do it free because it’s not a commercial 
sex site,” she explains via e-mail. "I’m an exhibitionist... Not some¬ 
one that strips for money. To me sexuality is tainted by commercial¬ 
ism. I would find it impossible to be myself and display my sexuality 
whilst having to meet members’ requirements.” 

Unlike the stereotypical subject of pornography, Bernadette 
is neither exploited nor is she somehow sexually neurotic. She 
just enjoys having orgasms and sharing them with others—it’s as 
simple as that. 

Bernadette is one of hundreds of amateur Internet pornogra- 
phers whose work, done for pleasure and for free, stretches the defin¬ 
ition of pornography so far as to almost change its meaning. Is 
Bernadette’s website really pornography if users don’t have to pay for 
it, and the people who produce it do it for fun? It’s this question 
which Internet pornography poses again and again. 

Vicki is a thirty-year-old software engineer who lives in 
Virginia. Like Bernadette, she enjoys taking erotic pictures of herself 
and posting them on the web. She is the webmistress of Necrobabes, 
www.necrobabes.com, a members-only site devoted to erotic horror. 
Under Vicki’s supervision, Necrobabes hosts a number of free and 
low-cost amateur sites devoted to people who fetishize dead, uncon¬ 
scious, and asphyxiated women. You might say Necrobabes provides 
users with safe snuff sex. 
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Vicki came to work on Necrobabes 
because she enjoys giving back to her chosen 
fetish community. Although the Necrobabes 
sites aren’t free, they are not set up to make 
money. "We started these sites basically so we 
could provide something to the people who 
share these fetishes. We only wanted to break 
even, so it isn’t really supposed to be a 
money-maker, just a member site,” she 
explains. People who pay to gain access to 
Necrobabes are its sole financial supporters. 
It’s like a fetishist’s version of public televi¬ 
sion. "If it were our intent to make a profit, 
we could do a lot less and also pay the mod¬ 
els and producers less money, but we like 
having the models make a little more doing 
this for us. When you look at all the thou¬ 
sands of pictures we have posted, you will see 
where all our money goes. But, we like doing 
it,” Vicki says. 


A Brief History of Cyberporn 

Bernadette and Vicki part of the latest 
wave in amateur Internet pornography. Both 
women originally plunged into online erotica 
by posting on Internet newsgroups (Usenet) 
in the days before such groups were so over¬ 
whelmed by advertising that they became use¬ 
less. Amateurs whose histories go back even 
beyond Usenet were displaying their free 
wares on even more primitive systems in the 
digital Paleolithic age of the early 1980s. 



Ponography, like all industries, was once strictly analog. There 
were magazines, there were books and there were movies. 
Production costs were high enough that the line between producers 
and consumers was firmly drawn and rarely crossed. While many 
claim that the introduction of videotape changed the industry dra¬ 
matically in the '80s, it still left the producer/consumer structure 
relatively intact. It was another invention in the early ’80s that 
threatened to change that. 

Computerized Bulletin Board Systems (BBS) changed the way 
people interacted with pornograpnhy. Instead of simply being pas¬ 
sive consumers, BBSes allowed consumers to become producers as 
well. Suddenly, anyone with a computer and a modem could write 
dirty stories and post them on a BBS for all to read. As computers 
became more sophisticated, photos could be placed on BBSes as 
well. Suddenly, the line between producers and consumers began 
to grow blurred. 

The Internet explosion of the ’90s rendered BBSes all but obso¬ 
lete. With the expansion on Internet newsgroups on Usenet—in par¬ 
ticular the creation of the "alt.” hierarchy, a whole slew of special- 
interest pornographers were about to display, discuss, and advertise 
their wares on an international scale. These are the same newsgroups 
where Vicki first hooked up with her fellow erotic horror fetishists 
and where Bernadette posted her sexual self-portraiture. Unlike most 
other newsgroup hierarchies, alt. will permit the creation of new 
newsgroups without requiring netizens’ groups to vote on them. So 
anyone can create perversely-specific sexually oriented alt. news- 
groups, ranging from the wildly popular alt.sex.stories to the easily 
parodied alt.sex.cthulhu or alt.sex.fetish.nasal-hair. Not surprisingly, 
the number of newsgroups beginning with "alt.sex” has expanded 
astronomically since the early ’90s. 

Internet Relay Chat (IRC), created in 1988, also provided a way 
for users to form sexually-oriented "channels” (chat rooms) where 
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they could exchange pornography in real time. Private IRC channels 
could also be created to host the sexually explicit hijinks of a few con¬ 
senting users. This practice gave rise to the first tales of "virtual sex” on 
the Internet. 

Enter the Web 

But both of these technologies—text-based holdovers from the 
early days of the Internet—have been all but replaced by the World 
Wide Web. The Web is now considered the major location where 
Internet pornography will be consumed and hyper-marketed. Unlike 
accessing newsgroups, IRC channels or FTP archives, surfing the 
Web is easy and requires no knowledge of Unix, compression for¬ 
mats, or even how to open a telnet window. Ironically, however, it’s 
harder and more expensive to create a web page than it is to post your 
erotic ramblings or your own personal exhibition photo library to a 
newsgroup. Even if one has mastered HTML, most users who want 
websites still have to pay for hosting and possibly also a domain 
name. Thus, while the Web has become the dominant Internet medi¬ 
um for sexual entertainment, so too has that entertainment become 
commercialized and slick. 

Even popular personal sites can cost a great deal, if it gets 
enough visitors. Amateur pornographers who would once have post¬ 
ed their stuff for free on BBSes or newsgroups are virtually forced to 
charge visitors to see their sites. Webmasters who still want their sites 
to remain free often take in advertising and give huge amounts of 
space to pornographic banner ads that use memory-intensive anima¬ 
tions, flash irritatingly, open "consoles” (new browser windows 
which often crash your browser), and just plain distract readers from 
legitimate site content. 

The Internet pornography scene now seems to have come full 
circle in people’s habits of sexual representation. Instead of the slick 
nudism of Playboy and Penthouse, we have extremely commercial 
websites that distribute photographs which are mostly produced by 
just a few large corporations like Zmaster (www.zmaster.com) and 
Giffy Enterprises (www.giffy.com). Instead of the pseudo-sociology 
of Nancy Friday, we have sex education websites like Sexscape.org 
(www.sexscape.org) or Good Vibrations (www.goodvibrations.com) 
about sex toys, safer S/M, and politically correct sexual fantasies. 
Once again, sexual transgression is being transformed thanks to 
commercialism as something comfortable and mainstream. But 
thankfully, the unmediated nature of the Internet means that alter¬ 
native voices can still be heard. 


□ _ Net*cape:Texas Trcrvsl 


A Fist Full of Diversity 

Transgression, particularly the kinds of thrill pornography wants to 
encourage because sex is still considered by many people to be a sinful 
act, still lies at the heart of sexual arousal,. In a puritanical culture that 
places so many taboos and restrictions on sexuality, it’s nearly impossible 
to enjoy physical pleasure at all unless one eroticizes transgression. But 
there’s a whole world of difference between the tamed transgressions of 
mainstream porn, and the hot, unbounded weirdness of amateurs doing 
pornography for free. 

If pornography is supposed to excite us with words and images 
depicting other people’s sexual pleasure, then one must always con¬ 
sider whether or not a piece of pornography was created by someone 
who actually enjoyed making it. It’s this concern that DIY Internet 
pornography can address in ways that more mainstream pornography 
can not. Simply by virtue of sheer quantity and diversity, DIY 
Internet pornography is able to encompass a whole range of erotic 
production: from bland, airbrushed softcore images to the self-por¬ 
traiture of fat exhibitionists and the detailed written fantasies of peo¬ 
ple who want to have sex while they’re hypnotized. 

This diversity has created a boom in DIY porn created by "real 
people” on the Internet. However, the question of whether or not a 
given porn website is actually produced by a real person is often 
raised, due to the anonymous nature of the Internet. Many Internet 
porn users are extremely preoccupied by the authenticity of what they 
read and watch. Authenticity marks the difference between some 
beautiful person bored out of their minds and thinking about coffee 
as they pose for a camera, and a wild, horny human masturbating as 
they think about you checking out the pornography they’ve created. 
Authentic porn knows the answer to "was it good for you too?” The 
answer of course is yes, yes, yes. 

A common theme of the authentic personal porn website is a 
sex-saturated "diary” or domestic webcam, generally accompanied 
by the alleged Webmaster’s long autobiographical introduction and 
his/her/its answers to users’ frequently asked questions. Perhaps the 
most famous of these websites belongs to Bernadette. Largely 
accepted as "real” by the online community, Bernadette comes 
across as a real human being partly by broadcasting her own politi¬ 
cal agenda on her site. She was recently profiled in Wired magazine 
for refusing to make her website accessible to people using 
Microsoft products and e-mail. 

Other personal sites like Bernadette’s go to great pains to con¬ 
vince us that they contain the true stories or sexual fantasies of their 
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Webmaster. Jill’s Diary (www.jillsdiary.com) contains a long FAQ in 
which "Jill” tries to explain that she actually is a woman even though 
her domain name is registered to a man. It’s hard to know why people 
care what Jill’s actual gender is when she provides the reader so reli¬ 
ably with nonstop sexual adventure. On a typical day, Jill has a con¬ 
versation with a colleague, and suddenly they’re fucking. In answer to 
the question "are the stories real?” Jill finally says in her FAQ, "If you 
are getting off, does it matter?” 

Home-based webcam sites, inspired by the infamous 
"Jennicam,” www.jennicam.com are also fairly common. Onjenni’s 
site, a webcam delivers constantly refreshed images from her New 
York City apartment. For the past few years, users have had the 
opportunity to see the cute-but-geeky Jenni eat, sleep, and-once in a 
while-have sex. It’s a very intimate, voyeuristic experience, and 
therefore it wasn’t long before "personal webcam” porn sites began 
broadcasting. Unlike Jennicam, however, these webcam sites are gen¬ 
erally somewhat more contrived examples of personal life: webmas¬ 
ters will schedule live sex shows at certain hours of the day, giving 
users the sense that these webcams are hardly capturing a sponta¬ 
neous act of sexual release. 

Like Necrobabes, many pornographic sites have "members only” 
areas for people who are willing to pay a monthly fee. One would 
expect that the free sites would be less commercialized and more likely 
to contain personal touches, but in fact sometimes the most original, 
personal material comes with a fee attached. Dave’s Sleepy Girl site at 
Necrobabes, a place for people who fetishize unconscious women, is 
clearly the personal project of a few horny necrophiles. Although you 
pay to enter the site, the site itself is commercial-free. On the flip- 
side, some of the cheesiest, trite Playboy -looking porn is available 
online for free, albeit under half-a-dozen banner ads for "ass meat,” 
"teen freaks,” "cum in her face,” and "hot rod boys.” 

Back to Basics 

With the increased commercialism of porn on the Web, many 
users are turning back to Usenet newsgroups. Usenet sex stories are 
free and are mostly written by porn readers for other porn readers. 
One may not ever know the identity of the person(s) who wrote the 
stories—people tend to post under pseudonyms or from anonymous 
servers-but the sentiment is virtually guaranteed to be real. 

The brainiest and sexiest of the Usenet archive sites is Elijah 
Griffin’s alt.sex.stories.moderated and rec.arts.erotica archives, 
arranged neatly under Griffin’s unassuming title, "My page of 


Erotica” www.qz.to/erotica.html. Known online by his pseudonym 
"Eli the Bearded,” Griffin has been archiving rec.arts.erotica since 
1995, an d took over the alt.sex.stories.moderated archive in 1997- 
The style of his pages is deliberately spare—there are no advertise¬ 
ments, no pictures, and no background patterns to interfere with the 
text. Griffin has largely automated the website, so posts to the news- 
groups he archives are formatted for the web and put up on his site 
without any human editing or intervention. Griffin explains that he 
started his site as an act of "deliberate civil disobedience” during the 
1995 fracas over the Communications Decency Act. 

Others clearly share his taste for combining civil disobedience 
with sexual pleasure. So many people were accessing his archives that it 
was costing Griffin roughly $1,000 per month for web space. When 
things got too expensive, an anonymous donor stepped in and began 
to pay for the cost of keeping the site online. Leaving intact one of the 
largest and most ecclectic repositories of DIY sex writing available 
anywhere—stories in Griffin’s archives range from simple sex romps to 
losing virginity to magical spells that enlarge women’s breasts to 
extreme proportions. 

Sex stories on Usenet are so varied and cater to so many different 
tastes that they are often organized by various codes that authors put 
in the subject headers of their posts. For example: a story about a man 
hypnotized by another man, made to dress up like a woman, and then 
tied up and forced to have sex with another woman, might have a sub¬ 
ject header like this: "Bob’s Hypno-Humiliation, MM; MF; me; bd; 
tv” (read: adult male/male sex; adult male/female sex; mind control; 
bondage and discipline; transvestitism). A collectively authored 
alt.sex.stories FAQ (users.herald.net/~valadan/faqs) explains all the 
codes in excruciating detail. 

As Simon Bar Sinister, who archives only stories about mind 
control, points out, what’s important about maintaining archives like 
his own is the need to sidestep the commercialization and homoge¬ 
nization of so much pornography online. "If it comes to a day when 
the Internet is only controlled by a handful of companies, then peo¬ 
ple with different interests or out of the mainstream are going to get 
cut out.” It’s a sentiment shared by many DIY pornographers, and 
one that reaches far beyond the small, horny world that they’ve creat¬ 
ed for themselves on the web. Essentially it is the same struggle that 
faces many people in a world increasingly dominated by giant corpo¬ 
rations and their mass-marketed, chain store products. It is a struggle 
that DIY pornographers are meeting head on, with one fist held high 
and the other... somewhere else. ® 
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T he Zapatista uprising in Mexico’s south¬ 
ernmost state was born on New Year’s Eve 
of 1993, the night before the institution of 
NAFTA (the North American Free Trade 
Agreement). The indigenous rebels, led by the 
now-famous Subcomandante Marcos, rose up in 
response to the devastating economic effects the 
free trade agreement would have on the area and 
demanded autonomy for their regions. Marcos, 
a highly-educated and well-off mestizo, had 
joined the clandestine indigenous movement a 
decade earlier, organizing in the Lacondon jun- 













ontinua In Chiapas 


gle. An indigenous struggle had been building since at least the 1970s, 
when the Catholic Church and the indigenous communities in the 
Lacondon jungle area started organizing. An indigenous congress was 
formed in San Cristobal in 1974; two decades later this movement 
progressed to the birth of the Zapatistas. 

"The indigenous people are just trying to grow corn, to catch 
fish from the river, to make food to eat,” explains Amado Avendano, 
a journalist, lawyer, teacher and politician who has been at the center 
of the struggle. "Then here comes [past president Carlos] Salinas and 
[current president Ernesto] Zedillo trying to apply the economy of 
the US to Mexico. It starts the first day in 1994 [with NAFTA]. This 
legislation only works for the US; they want to control us to prevent 


an economic invasion from Japan. It benefits the US, but we don t 
benefit at all. We are only the beneficiaries of brand names, bottled 
soda, McDonalds.” Gustavo Castro of the Centro de Investigaciones 
Economicas y Politicas de Accion Comunitaria (CIEPAC), an organi¬ 
zation formed to analyze the situation in Chiapas, explained that the 
government is desperately trying to use NAFTA as a way out of its 
mounting debt. Foreign investment is allowing it to privatize state 
industries such as airports, mines, electrical plants and natural 
resources (the Zapatistas are currently publicly supporting campaigns 
by students and electrical workers to resist the privatization of educa¬ 
tion and electricity). Castro notes that 15 years ago there were 1,500 
state industries, while now there are only 200 . The government is 
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T he two women in brightly colored yellow, pink 
and orange dresses giggle shyly and cover 
their faces after they speak to visitors at the 
Francisco Gomez aguascalientes in Chiapas, one 
of the five social and organizing “aguascalientes” 
centers of the Zapatista-aligned autonomous 
communities in Mexico’s southernmost state. 
They share a bright red handkerchief to cover 
their knees, sitting on a wooden bench in the 
dirt-floor auditorium, and when one pulls the 
handkerchief from the other she flinches in 
embarrassment. But the timidness the women 
show in speaking up next to their male com- 
paneros belies a bravery and strength that has 
been integral to the autonomous communities’ 
and the Zapatista army's struggle against military 


and government intimidation and repression. In 
the half-decade low-intensity war the Mexican 
government has been waging against the poor 
agrarian autonomous communities in the lush 
hills and jungles of Chiapas, it is often women 
who are the backbone of day-to-day resistance, 
as well as frontline fighters in the EZLN (the 
Zapatista National Liberation Army). Their role in 
the Zapatista struggle has meant that women 
have suffered greatly from the government’s cam¬ 
paign of surveillance and harassment against the 
people of Chiapas. 

“Women and children are the principal vic¬ 
tims of displacement and institutional violence,” 
said Marta Figueroa, a lawyer who works at the 
COLEM collective center for women’s health and 
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even talking about privatizing his- | 
torical monuments such as ruins 
that are sacred to indigenous pop¬ 
ulations. Chiapas already produces 

40 percent of the country’s electricity, Castro says, and a Japanese 
company wants to invest in hydroelectric dams in the region. One 
proposed dam would flood 11,000 hectares of land around Ocosingo, 
including a large amount of Zapatista territory. 

"What the IMF (International Monetary Fund) and World Bank 
call 'structural adjustment’ programs in third world countries means 
the countries need to adopt legislation to make them attractive to for¬ 
eign investment,” explains Castro. "But with fewer industries the gov¬ 
ernment has less income, so it’s building up massive debt. That cre¬ 
ates a vicious cycle where it needs to sell off more industries just to pay 
the interest on the debt. The World Bank simply accepts the fact that 
its policies have created millions and millions of poor people around 
the world.” Mexico’s debt is currently around $158 billion. In keep¬ 
ing with World Bank programs, the country has eliminated subsidies 
including those for milk and tortillas. 

As a politically sympathetic journalist, Avendano got word of the 
New Years Eve uprising that birthed the Zapatistas slightly before it 
happened. He says he worried about the safety of his kids, who were 
out celebrating, and frantically tried to tell them to stay out of the 
streets. He said he called international media contacts and advised 
them to come to San Cristobal, but was met with a wall of disinterest 


“This legislation only benefits the US, but we 
don’t benefit at all. We are only the beneficiaries 
of brand names, bottled soda, McDonalds.” 


and disbelief. The foreign journalists who told him it wasn’t worth 
their while to make the trip to Chiapas were soon proven wrong, how¬ 
ever. "There were huge fires built by the Zapatistas at the police sta¬ 
tions,” Avendano says. "There was smoke and fire everywhere.” 

The EZLN had declared war on then-president Carlos Salinas’s 
PRI [ruling party] government and the Mexican Army in its First 
Declaration of the Lacondon Jungle. The war continued for two weeks, 
with the Zapatistas taking over several major cities including Ocosingo 
and San Cristobal. Five Zapatistas were executed with their hands tied 
behind their backs in Ocosingo on January 3 after being trapped by 
soldiers in the municipal market. On January 4* the government start¬ 
ed bombing the mountains south of San Cristobal, and seven planes 
were damaged by Zapatista fighters. By January 9, over 25.000 govern¬ 
ment soldiers had been deployed to the area and the government 
attempted to block access to the Lacondon jungle and the highlands. 

Avendano says that on the sixth day of the war, he was approached 
by a Zapatista fighter and led to a meeting with a rebel higher-up, who 
turned out to be one of his students when he taught high school IO 
years earlier. "I said, 'What are you doing? Don’t you know what 
you’re up against?’” said Avendano, who has published the opposi¬ 
tional newspaper El Tiempo for the past 32 years—until recently on 
an archaic metal printing press housed in his San Cristobal home. 


rights in San Cristobal de las Casas, the largest 
city in Chiapas. 

Rape has increased 300 percent since the 
outbreak of the struggle in 1994, with minors par¬ 
ticularly affected; rape of indigenous women by 
military and paramilitary men is rampant and the 
threat of it often prevents women and girls from 
going to school or traveling, according to women’s 
rights and human rights workers in the area. 

Figueroa points out that nurses were raped 
by military during the San Andres Accords talks 
in 1996, just a few kilometers from where the 
talks were taking place. She adds that a vaccina¬ 
tion program in the highlands which was formerly 
run by local nurses was disbanded because the 
nurses were raped by soldiers. 

Many women are coerced by outright force 
or economic necessity to become prostitutes or 
domestic servants for the military. “The military 
presence means women can’t work in the fields— 
it’s unsafe for them to pass through checkpoints 
where they are antagonized or raped,’’ says 
Figueroa. “Sometimes the only way for them to 


make money is through prostitution or ‘domestic 
prostitution.’ In the Lacondon, a marriage is not 
consummated until the woman has made a com¬ 
plex dinner and the husband has eaten it and 
been satisfied. To wash clothes or cook for a man 
is a right, an intimate act, so to do it for a soldier 
is a grave act of prostitution which discredits the 
woman and affects her living situation at home.” 

And on a day to day level, women struggle 
to maintain a household and feed their husbands 
and children on crop and livestock outputs that 
are greatly reduced by the low-intensity warfare. 
Men are prevented from working in the fields as 
much as they need to because of the military 
threats, and the government regularly destroys 
crops in the name of building roads or military 
facilities. The 21,000 indigenous people dis¬ 
placed from their land by military and paramili¬ 
tary threats have also been forced to abandon 
their crops and lost countless valuable cattle, pigs 
and chickens. 

“We’re always on edge,” explains Miguel, a 
local authority at the aguascalientes in the town 


of Morelia, which is split between PRI (the ruling 
party) and Zapatista sympathizers. “The attacks 
from the enemy are always coming in various 
forms. The compadres can only work in the fields 
for three to four hours and then they need to 
return because of the threats. We can’t grow corn 
the way we used to because of the military.” 

Miguel points out that even with the men 
curtailing their farm work to be in the community 
more often, the burden of resistance often falls 
on the women. “The women have suffered 
much,” he explains, speaking through a transla¬ 
tor. “When the military come, often the men 
aren't there. When we learn the military are 
coming, the first thing that happens is that the 
women unite. They all get on the road and don’t 
let the military pass. Sometimes the women 
stand in the road for two or three days. The 
[female] companeras never give up.” 

This resolve was again put to the test in late 
August when local PRI-istas violently invaded and 
looted the Morelia aguascalientes and attacked 
Zapatista sympathizers with stones. Women from 
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"He said 'Callete, Maestro’ (Shut up, Teacher) and handed me the 
first communique from the Lacondon. He invited me to watch the 
Zapatistas taking over the city. We watched from the roof of a house 
and there were all these [military] helicopters and rockets. But even 
with all that, they couldn’t get the Zapatistas out.” 

One reason for the Military’s inability to quell the uprising, 
Avenando explains, is that the Military was well-stocked with 
Zapatistas. "The philosophy of the Mexican military is that whoever 
comes isn’t too many and whoever leaves, we don’t miss,” he says. 
The Zapatistas who were in the military then urged the non- 
Zapatista soldiers to take the night off on New Years Eve setting the 
stage for the surprise uprising. The undercover Zapatistas joined 
the others coming out of the jungle to take over San Cristobal, 
releasing 300 people from jails along the way. Many of the released 
inmates promptly joined the Zapatistas. 

"Marcos told me, 'You’re a lawyer, but you never got as many 
people out of jail as I did,”’ says Avendano, whose comfortable home 
is decorated with pictures of himself with Subcommandante Marcos 
and other Zapatista fighters. 

Avendano was elected the first "governor” of the autonomous 
area, leading to an assassination attempt on his way to a political can¬ 
didates breakfast in the capital Tuxtla Gutierrez in 1995 - An unli¬ 
censed, beat-up trailer truck came barreling toward his vehicle from 
the opposite direction on a narrow road, leaving his car nowhere to 
turn. The people sitting on the left side in Avendano’s vehicle were 
killed. Avendando needed eight reconstructive surgeries on his face 
and is still suffering vision problems. The government never investi¬ 
gated or even regis¬ 
tered all the dead. 

Despite his 
high-profile role in 
society, since then 


Avendano has continued to suffer constant break-ins, threats and 
harassment. But El Tiempo has continued to publish the Zapatista’s 
communiques and other news, a role Avendano and the autonomous 
leaders see as vital since the Mexican press is tightly controlled by the 
government. Two companies, Televisa and Television Azteca, own 
most of the radio and television companies in the country, and the 
government threatens to revoke media access for journalists who don’t 
tow the line. Media control like this is part of the government’s over¬ 
all strategy of low-intensity warfare in the area. 

"It’s not the same type of war as you see in Yugoslavia,” says 
Castro. "They might not be executing people, but they’re killing 
indigenous women and children in the mountains through hunger.” 

Rather than practicing outright genocide or atrocities itself, the 
government relies on economic strangulation of the communities and 
terror by PRI-aligned paramilitary groups. The military harasses and 
intimidates the communities through constant surveillance and a 
looming presence: military helicopters and planes fly low over the 
communities several times a day; immigration and military check¬ 
points are set up sometimes as frequently as every few hundred meters; 
crops are destroyed with the pretext of building roads or facilities. 

Many of the planes used in the fly-overs are from the US, donat¬ 
ed or sold to the Mexican government as part of the supposed War on 
Drugs. However, many argue that the US’s interest in protecting 
NAFTA and therefore suppressing the Zapatista rebellion is clear. 

There are at least 30 known paramilitary groups in the region, 


“It’s not the same type off war as you see in 
Yugoslavia,” says Castro. “They might not be execut¬ 
ing people, but they’re killing indigenous women and 
children in the mountains through hunger.” 



the community protected foreign observers stay¬ 
ing in the town by forming a “security circle” 
around them. Physical, confrontational resistance 
like this is just one of the ways women have been 
carrying on the resistance. 

“In addition to all their other duties, women 
have to take money to their husbands in jail, par¬ 
ticipate in demonstrations and find funds to sup¬ 
port the community,” says Figuera. “They don't 
get to participate in the decision-making process 
for the war, but they still suffer the consequences. 
The most impressive thing is that they don't stop 
the struggle.” While change in traditional atti¬ 
tudes is slow and women's roles in the 
autonomous communities would still be consid¬ 
ered grossly unequal by US society, the struggle 
has shifted gender roles, Fugera notes. 

“I've seen men do duties that before would 
only have been done by women,” she says, not¬ 
ing that in cases such as the Acteal massacre 
where women were killed, men were forced to 
learn domestic skills. “The fact that men have 
learned how to carry children is one of the most 


significant indicators that times are changing.” 

The local authorities at the Francisco Gomez 
and Morelia aguascalientes noted that women 
have a central role in the leadership. “Women 
have a voice in meetings and speak and partici¬ 
pate,” says the Francisco Gomez authority. “They 
have leadership positions and form collectives.” 
He noted that the local body of authorities con¬ 
sists of four men and two women. 

The K'inal Antzetik, or “Land of Woman” 
collective in San Cristobal is another example of 
women's growing power. The cooperative brings 
indigenous women together to sell their crafts in 
a San Cristobal store. They cooperative structure 
allows them to fix higher prices and also gives 
them a space to learn new production techniques 
and build solidarity with other women. The 
women may spend several days in San Cristobal 
selling and meeting, a trip which would have 
been unheard of 10 years ago. 

“In many cases, it's difficult for women to 
come because their husbands are jealous,” said 
Micaela Hernandez, a leader of the co-op. “But in 


‘94 things began to change. This is not only the 
economic aspect—we also have workshops on 
women’s rights and education.” 

“Indigenous women are in the most vulnerable 
position of all,” explains Merit Ichim, another co-op 
leader. “Most don't speak Spanish, many come with 
mental problems. But in many cases, the money 
from their arts is the only money coming into the 
family, so men are starting to respect that.” 

One of the ways the two women at the 
Francisco Gomez aguascalientes have been fight¬ 
ing is through their participation in the Chiapas 
Media Project, an organization which provides 
video and computer equipment to the autonomous 
communities and trains the residents in using the 
technology to document their struggle and cata¬ 
logue human rights abuses by the government. 

The challenges facing Chiapan women 
are great—of the 50 percent of the Chiapan 
population that is illiterate, 90 percent are 
women, according to Figueroa; women's par¬ 
ticipation in activities outside the home is dis¬ 
couraged by traditional societal norms, as well 
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all formed since 1994, including the groups Paz y Justicia, Los 
Chinchulines and the Movimiento Indigena Revolucionario Anti- 
Zapatista. Paramilitaries with thinly veiled ties to the government have 
been responsible for several brutal large-scale massacres, including 
the one at Acteal in December 1997 * where 45 mostly women and 
children in the peaceful Las Abejas community were slaughtered. 

The government originally tried to pawn the incident off as 
intra-Zapatista violence, but was later forced to admit the paramili¬ 
tary’s responsibility and the event is now under scrutiny by the United 
Nations. The paramilitaries regularly use military-issue weapons, and 
thought their actions are officially condemned by the government 
they are granted amnesty for their actions. 

"Where the Zapatistas have a presence, the military will arm peo¬ 
ple to create acts of terror which are then blamed on the Zapatistas,” 
says Castro. "They get the paramilitaries to do their dirty work.” 

Driving through Chiapas, it is often easy to distinguish between 
poor autonomous communities and PRI communities, which have 
government-donated large antennas and new stucco buildings. 

"The government scatters PRI communities among the Zapatista 
communities to break them up and have a place where the army can 
infiltrate,” explains Rodolfo, a journalist who worked for major Mexico 
City newspapers until political differences caused him to quit. They 
can live undercover in the PRI communities until they’re needed.” 

He described watching a recent soccer tournament in the 
autonomous region where military planes made non-stop low fly¬ 
overs. "It’s ridiculous,” Rodolfo exclaims. "Look at this—it’s just a 
soccer tournament!” 

Casto explains that this sort of harrasment is part of the gov¬ 
ernment’s attack on idigenous life and culture. "They will dig a 
latrine right in the middle of holy sites. They piss on cornfields,” he 


says. "The real power of the indigenous people is not in the arms 
they carry, but in the fact that they demand democracy. The 
Mexican government isn’t born out of democracy, it’s born out of a 
process of globalization where the richest countries impose their will 
on the poorer countries,” Castro adds. 

Local Zapatista authorities explain that selling out to the govern¬ 
ment is a strong temptation for many people, with offers of safety and 
economic incentive, yet it is a temptation that the tight-knit 
autonomous communities have fiercely resisted. 

"The PRI gives machetes and corn grinders to people in 
exchange for their signature,” says a local authority at Francisco 
Gomez, one of five "aguascalientes” autonomous cultural and orga¬ 
nizing centers in Chiapas. "It’s very easy for the government to buy 
us,” says Miguel, a local authority at the Morelia aguascalientes. "They 
want you to sell your dignity and pride. We don’t allow that.” 

The international presence which has sprung up in Chiapas since 
1994 has played a key role in shaping the conflict and helping the 
autonomous communities spread the truth about their struggle. Peace 
camps (usually small houses) throughout the communities are occupied 
year-round by international observers who work with the communities 
documenting military activity. A main function of the aguascalientes is 
to host larger groups of international observers and delegations. 

The term "aguascalientes” comes from the name of the area 
where Emiliano Zapata set up a revolutionary convention in 1914. 

The first aguascalientes was built in La Realidad as a "place for dia¬ 
logue between the EZLN and civil society,” as Castro explained, and 
there are now a total of five aguascalientes. They consist of multiple 
dormitories and large rustic kitchens for the use of visitors and resi¬ 
dents, as well as auditoriums, churches, cooperative stores, basketball 
courts and soccer fields to bring together the community. "The 


as practical family considerations; girls in the 
area generally become sexually active by age 
12 and have five births by age 25; the work of 
raising a family is complicated by the fact that 
there is often no electricity or running water in 
their communities. 

“It takes a tremendous amount of energy 
for them to bring firewood, cook corn, make 
fires, get water, bathe kids, wash clothes," 
explains Figueroa. “Just to get water they might 
have to make six trips carrying two buckets.” 
Nonetheless, women have been active in the 
video project. 

“We want to learn how to make videos 
because sometimes the military comes when the 
men are away working,” explains one of the women 
videomakers from Francisco Gomez through a trans¬ 
lator. “When the men are out, we want to be able to 
make videos of what we need to.” 

Many women walk for hours from their 
remote communities to get to video project 
workshops held at the aguascalientes, and in 
some communities more women than men par¬ 


ticipate in the project. 

“It’s a slow, difficult process because 
they’re married and have to take care of their 
families,” says Ana Hernandez, leader of the 
Media Project. “We had one workshop with five 
babies in it, and the women are more worried 
about their children than learning to handle a 
video camera. Many people think women 
belong in the home, so they don’t get support 
from men and their family to do this. It’s diffi¬ 
cult, but it is possible, and there are more and 
more women participating.” 

The male video project coordinator for 
Francisco Gomez explained that the two women, 
age 15 and 22, plan to delay marriage so that 
they can dedicate themselves to training other 
women with the media project. “If they were 
married it would be difficult for them to leave the 
home and train others,” he explains. 

In the hillside community of Ocho de Marzo, 
where the Chiapas Media Project showed films 
during an August international delegation visit, 
community leaders said that local women’s par¬ 


ticipation in the project has been invaluable. 

“We need to encourage our female compan- 
eras who are working with the cameras,” said a 
local leader at Ocho de Marzo, which like many 
of the communities is named for a significant 
date in the struggle. 

The videos shown in Francisco Gomez, 8 de 
marzo, Morelia and other communities during 
the Chiapas Media Project delegation visit show 
women's roles in the struggle. There is a video 
shot in Francisco Gomez earlier this year where 
men, women and children wielding sticks chased 
four military trucks away from the community (a 
few community members were left bloody after 
the altercation). Or the video footage taken in 
San Andres last April where hundreds of com- 
paneros turned the military away. In a video of 
the Consulta Nacional which took place in vari¬ 
ous communities last March, women in the 
trademark EZLN black ski masks dance to tradi¬ 
tional music or speak out against the military. 
And there are several videos which have been 
screened in the US that show women (and men) 
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aguascalientes are for everyone, not just for us,” Miguel says. "This is 
your house too, for anyone who wants to come.” 

"Para eventos culturales de indigenas con esperanza de libertad, 
justicia y democracia,” ("For indigenous cultural events with the hope 
of liberty, justice and democracy”) is the explanation painted on 
wooden building at the entrance to the Morelia aguascalientes, next to 
a portrait of revolutionary leader Zapata. It also says, "La tierra es de 
quien la trabaja” ("The land is for those that work it”). At the entrance 
to the Francisco Gomez aguascalientes, which is just meters from a 
major military checkpoint, there is a wooden sign bearing pictures of 
Zapata and a dove and the words "Territorio Rebelde Zapatista.” 

The autonomous communities’ leadership structure is described 
by leaders as a "bottom-up,” grassroots democracy. There is an assem¬ 
bly with one representative from each community, who make the deci¬ 
sions. An elected body of authorities finalize the decisions. The 
authorities are directly elected and can be directly recalled at any time. 
All service is volunteer, and communities work together on projects 
such as road-building and constructing the aguascalientes. Small 
amounts of money for supplies are raised from communal crops. 

"If we’re doing a bad job, we lose our authority,” explains 
Miguel. "It’s a democratic form. Not like the malgobierno (bad gov¬ 
ernment) where they already know who will be president and governor 
before the elections.” 

As this issue went to press in early 
September, next years elections were 
already beginning to cause trouble for 
those in the autonomous areas. Rumors 
were circulating about a planned military 
attack on the Morelia aguascalientes and 
village residents had constructed a road¬ 


block out of logs and dirt at the entrance to the community to deter 
the military. At least 25 families in the town had been forced out of 
their homes by military and paramilitary threats, taking refuge in 
the aguascalientes, and the Basque residents of the local Peace 
Camp had abandoned the house after threats of attack. This fol¬ 
lowed a late-August attack on two Basque observers and a Mexican 
doctor who were robbed and physically and sexually assaulted by 
PRI sympathizers on their way to Amador Hernandez, where 
protests over road-building were taking place. These recent events 
are part of the government’s increased militarization in the area. 
This stepped-up oppression is likely in preparation for the elec¬ 
tions next year, as well as part of an effort to seek more and more 
international investment as national debt mounts. 

While the pressure on the autonomous communities is intense, 
Zapatista sympathizers note that internal struggles are weakening the 
PRI. And even with the odds stacked against them, as they have always 
been, the leaders of the auguascalientes refuse to give up. 

"We’re never going to break down or stop,” said Miguel. "We 
need to find ways for future generations to survive, to leave land for 
future generations to work. We have to set an example for future 
generations to continue the struggle.” ® 



in the daily work of the community, grinding 
sugar cane, for example. 

The media project was started in February 
1998 and has since donated four computers, 30 
video cameras, two editing systems and various 
other video and media equipment to the commu¬ 
nities. Project participants are being trained to use 
video footage as evidence in courts and human 
rights tribunals, and participants are also using 
the cameras to tell their own stories to the world. 

“The camera is like a machete,” says Paco 
Vasquez, a San Cristobal-based leader of the project. 
“You can use it in festivals, you can use it in work, 
and in bad moments you can use it in self defense.” 

“When the military see the cameras, they 
turn back,” added Hernandez, noting that video 
footage was used to force the military to pay the 
medical bills for an indigenous child who was hit 
by rocks thrown by soldiers and lost an eye. 

“The video cameras provide security,” 
explains the local authority at Francisco Gomez. 
“The governmental media doesn’t tell the truth, so 
it’s important for us to have a way to tell the truth.” 


Media Project leaders are hoping to eventual¬ 
ly raise enough money for a satellite connection, 
which would allow the communities to have 
instant e-mail and web access. In places where 
phones are scarce or non-existent, this would 
allow instant broadcasting of news and pleas for 
assistance (Zapatista communiques are already 
widely broadcast by email, one of the main ways 
the movement has gained international attention 
and support). However, the satellite technology for 
the communities would cost thousands of dollars. 

Shortly after the August media project dele¬ 
gation returned to the US, they were able to 
counter skewed US media reports of the recent 
military confrontation in the town of Amador 
Hernandez with raw video footage shot by resi¬ 
dents there. While the New York Times 
described the confrontation, which resulted in 
numerous arrests and injuries, as a matter of the 
Zapatistas obstinately refusing to let the military 
build roads to “connect them to the outside 
world,” the video showed hundreds of govern¬ 
ment troops in riot gear invading the community 


and clashing with stick-wielding locals. It 
appears that way more than half of the ski- 
masked villagers the video tape shows marching 
through the jungle to defend their community 
are women—continuing the tradition of bravery 
and even physical combat prowess which they 
have shown throughout the half decade struggle. 
Amado Avendano, a journalist, teacher, lawyer 
and the first elected governor of the autonomous 
communities, remembers seeing women fight in 
the streets of San Cristobal at the outbreak of 
war in 1994. 

“Many people were injured, but they were 
always men,” he said. “Because men would be 
afraid and try to run or duck if someone was 
shooting at them, and then they would be hit. 
Women were unafraid and ice-cool so they would¬ 
n't get injured. If someone was shooting at them 
they would just stand there and shoot back.” ® 

To contact the Chiapas Media Project about donations 
or future delegations, email cmp@vida.com or call 

(773) 583-7728. 
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letter from 

The worst thing 
about the situation is 
that there is very little 
tangible hope. 







P alestine is a hard place to write about without resorting to the 
cliches of colonialism and political discourse, without breaking 
down into a state of madness where the consolation prize is, at 
the very least, the possibility of poetry. Somewhere in-between, or 
perhaps somewhere else, there must be another language. But 
Palestine is already here and somewhere else, like a dislocated, broken 
bone still attached to its body—the body barely recognizes it because it 
has become accustomed to being numb. 

I am part of that body, but and also a spectator of it. When I got 
here, I am returning, but unlike the mythical Palestinian return of 
the exile, I leave again. I travel on a US passport, which gives me free¬ 
dom of travel and movement, yet I identify myself as a Palestinian, 
which locates me on one side of the Arab/Israeli divide, at least when 
it comes to the simplistic terms of conventional politics. 

I went back a year ago after a five-year absence. I went here 
often between 1988 and I 993 > during the Intifadah , the 
Palestinian mass uprising against Israeli rule, which led to the 
establishment of Palestinian autonomous areas in the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip, to work on a documentary film dealing with 
the uprising and the Israeli Army’s brutal response to it. I left in 
1993 as the news broke that representatives of the Israeli govern¬ 
ment and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) had come 
to an agreement secretly negotiated in Oslo. Since then, "Oslo” in 



by Riad Bahhur 

the Palestinian vocabulary no longer signifies a city in Norway, but 
the set of agreements that constitute the so-called "Peace Process,” 
which also help regulate Palestinian lives. 

In September 1998, I returned again to see my family and to 
assist a friend who was working on another documentary. He met 
me at the airport at four in the morning and said he would be by to 
pick me up from home at eight that same morning for a very impor¬ 
tant meeting. We were to meet a Palestinian from Israel who had 
tried to buy a house in a Jewish neighborhood but was refused 
because he was not Jewish, even though he is an Israeli citizen. He is 
one of the million or so Palestinians whose families were not 
expelled in 1948 from the parts of Palestine that became Israel. 

They now constitute about 20 % of the population of Israel. Most of 
the Palestinians who were expelled, along with their descendents, are 
still living in refugee camps in the surrounding countries of 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Egypt. Many of them are also in camps 
in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, the parts of Palestine which did 
not become Israel in 1948 but which were later occupied by Israel in 
the 1967 war an d have been under Israeli military rule ever since. 
The West Bank and Gaza Strip are the areas which may become a so- 
called "Palestinian State” at the end of final-status talks between 
Israel and the Palestinian National Authority (PNA). 
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Surely it’s worse than naive to believe that narrow nationalisms will serve 

either Palestinians or Israelis in the long run. 



During the five years I was away, in the wake of the Oslo accords, 
things have gotten much worse. Entry to Jerusalem is being denied to 
Palestinians from the rest of the West Bank and Gaza, despite its his¬ 
toric cultural, social, economic, and religious status as the hub of 
Palestinian life. Gazans cannot travel to the West Bank or vice-verse 
without permits, which are very hard to come by. This policy of sepa¬ 
ration has been in effect for five years now and has taken a tremen¬ 
dous toll. East Jerusalem, once completely Palestinian, is now a 
Palestinian ghetto surrounded by Jewish settlements—which the 
Israelis call "neighborhoods.” 

Life in the old Palestinian areas is nothing like it is on the 
Jewish side. Shops and restaurants close shortly after dark, leaving 
the streets empty and deserted. There is a feeling of encroachment 
and strangulation. It is ethnic cleansing Israeli-style, employing 
methods such as shop closures, heavy taxation, urban development, 
and environmental preservation in order to drive Palestinians out of 
the city. Palestinian homes built without permits are demolished, 
and illegal settlements are built on expropriated Palestinian land in 
order to provide housing for Jews. 

How can I explain the feeling of seeingjerusalem in this state? 
Language fails again. I’ve tried to hate Jerusalem, by purging it from 
my emotions in order to force myself to accept its transformation 
from an old Arab city with its diverse communities, walls, alleyways, 
and courtyards, to a new Israeli garrison town predicated on exclusive 
Jewish ownership. I’ve tried to convince myself that its charm has gone, 
that the Old City’s character has been ruined in the attempt to trans¬ 
form it into a shopping center for tourists, with Palestinians tolerated 
only for their value as an exotic biblical backdrop. But when I walk 
through the Old City’s neighborhoods, inhaling the smell of tomato 
sauce and garlic, overhearing the loudness of Palestinian Arabic, I 
realize that the Palestinian character of the Old City is still dominant. 

I met farmers in the village of al-Khadr, where the tomb of St. 
George the Dragonslayer rests, too stunned to weep over their 
uprooted olive trees. I saw an Israeli commander talking to the press 
about wanting to make sure that violence is avoided. I asked him why 
he doesn’t consider the bulldozers and the presence of his troops a 
source of violence. He seemed surprised by the question. One of the 
farmers told me that she and her family have lived off these trees their 
whole lives. "What will we do now?” she asked. 

The worst thing about the situation is that there is very little tan¬ 
gible hope. There are a million small tragedies that build up to the 
point of explosion, which is inevitable. We watched on the news as 
Kosovar Albanians fled their homes. A friend wrote from Beirut how 
she watched Palestinians refugees weep and scream at the television set 
for the Albanians not to leave. "They don’t know that they will never 
be able to go home again!” 

But the power of the United States and NATO has enabled them 
to return to their homes—the same United States has helped Israel 
make it impossible for Palestinian refugees to return to the villages 
Israel destroyed after the 1948 war. 

I visited a destroyed Palestinian village with one of its former res¬ 
idents—he is now designated a "present-absentee” by Israeli law. He 


said he knew the village was gone and that an Israeli of Yemeni origin 
now runs a farm on village land. Yet, he said, "We can live with the 
Yemeni. He can stay and we can return. We can build new houses and 
settle here again.” He picked prickly pears from the cactus plant on 
his land and peeled them for us to eat. 

Nonetheless, most Israelis are still afraid that if given the chance, 
Palestinians will overwhelm them and do to them what they have done 
to us. The anxiety of the occupier functions alongside the traumatic 
insecurity produced by the Holocaust. For Palestinians, this is a stag¬ 
gering combination. We had no role in perpetrating genocide against 
European Jews. We always lived with Middle Eastern Jews in relative 
peace until the arrival of Zionism from Europe. It has become a 
maxim that we are the victims of the ultimate victims of the century. 
How does one climb out of a cliche? It seems that the answer may be a 
simple one: By being naive. 

Most Israelis and Palestinians will tell you that it’s naive to 
think of a bi-national state in the land of modern-day 
Palestine/Israel. Zionists are afraid that Arabs will constitute a 
majority, thus nullifying the idea of a "Jewish State.” Some of them 
say this with a straight face, without a tinge of remorse over the 
racism inherent in such an idea. Palestinians fear that a single state 
will be based on a continuation of Jewish power and that, as non- 
Jews, Palestinians will continue to be edged off their land and treat¬ 
ed as second-class citizens. But there is no way to separate the two 
peoples without creating further trauma, especially for Palestinians, 
and ultimately for Israelis. The current peace process will only lead 
to its logical conclusions. 

In Israel, Jewish nationalism has given way to religious funda¬ 
mentalism and intolerance. Two days ago, an Israeli Jew of Kurdish 
origin and his Polish Christian wife sought political asylum in the 
Autonomous Palestinian Zone, citing harassment and discrimination 
by religious Jews in their Israeli neighborhood. In Palestine, we face 
the prospect of a police-state without any real sovereignty in matters 
of any serious significance. In effect, we are being told that to have a 
Palestinian state, we must replace Israeli military rule with a 
Palestinian security apparatus, all in the name of protecting Israeli, 
and ultimately American, interests in the region. Surely it’s worse 
than naive to believe that narrow nationalisms will serve either 
Palestinians or Israelis in the long run. 

Something will emerge called a "Palestinian State,” but with¬ 
out the requisite markers of independence. It will be a symbolic 
state in all respects except at the level of Palestinian rights. In this 
respect, the Palestinian state will be completely in line with 
American and Israeli priorities. The elites that run the three coun¬ 
tries will raise wine glasses at posh receptions. But the problems 
that face ordinary people here will intensify without the boldness 
required to create a serious alternative. So far, the few who have 
begun to speak of such a vision are on the margins. 

As for me, I have decided to leave again. For better and for worse, 
departure has always punctuated the grammar of my Palestinian expe¬ 
rience. I wonder what I will find here next time I return. ® 
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A huge and beautiful amount of noise. 

80 s power pop meets 90’s indie rock. 
Heidi has the best voice in rock. Think 
Sugar meets the Pretenders. 

CR029 $10 



Traluma 

“Seven days Awake” LP/CD 

Aggressive and driving at times, moody and 
atmoshpheric at others. Twisting this whole 
"post hardcore" genre inside out. 

CR030 $8/$10 



Ethel Meserve 
“Tamsen” 7” 

Finally, songs recorded over a year ago are 
finally seeing the light of day. Two really great 
constructions of noise,rhythm and passion. 
CR028 $3 



Opium Taylor 

"Fade Machine..." LP/CD 

Their second and final record. An incredable 
tweak on the nose of indie rock. Pere Ubu 
meets Lungfish meets Guided by Voices... 
indescribable. 

CR026 $8/$10 


Also: Christie Front Drive, Mineral, Giants Chair more.... 



















































law of Inertia Records Presents: 

aline 

"I Wrote the Last Chapter for You" CD 

Incredible indie-rock along the lines of Hum or Christie 
Front Drive! 





Also Availible: The "Pocket Bomb" Compilation. Featuring unreleased or 
new songs from Errortype:11, Hankshaw, The Alkaline Trio, The Grey AM, 
Shiner, Metroschifter, Boxer, Ann Beretta, Angels in the Architecture, Co-Ed, 
Gods Reflex, Durian, and more! 

Coming Soon: The '65 Film Show-7 song ep (produced by Brian Mcteman) 
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CD $10 US / $12 Europe / $14 World (ep subtract $2) . 
(please make all checks out to Ross Siegel) 
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Law of Inertia Records 205 Dryden Rd, suite 154 Ithaca, NY 14850 
info@lawofinertia.com www.lawofinertia.com 

Distributed by No Idea, Revelation, Southern, Saul Goodman, Lumberjack, Insound, Choke, Bottlenekk, Rotz 
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the jazz june 

breakdance suburbia 


Music Made Right 


10 Song Compact Disc $10.00 

Includes All The Singles And More 



Other Fantastic Selections Available Now: 

• Boy Sets Fire “The Day The Sun Went Out” CD $10.00 • Boy Sets Fire “In Chrysalis” CD $8.00 f~^HI 

• Silent Majority “You Would Love To Know” CD $8.00 • King For A Day “Before I Go” CD $10.00 

• 64 Page Color Catalog With 23 Song CD Sampler $2.00 • Up To The Minute Information AtWWW.INITIALREC0RDS.COM 
On The Way: Elliott 2 Song 77 6 Song CD, Metroschifter "Encapsulated” Compilation with Refused, Promise Ring, Get Up Kids, Elliott, and more! 

P0 BOX 17131 • LOUISVILLE, KY 402 1 7 • ORDER LINE: 502.499.PUNK • FAX: 502.4 99.7 87 9 

















"Solid and refreshingly 
good ., engaging ." 

— Ian MdKaye 


"Good Midwest pounding 
noise ..." 

— Jello Biafra. 


"Your basic, run of the mill 
hardcore band." 

— Marie Davenport 
Punk Planet #32 


Two out of three ain't bad. 


7-inch, T-shirts, 
free stickers: 

Striking Irwin 

P.O. Box 627 
Madison, WI 53701 



pontiuscppilot 

i calcium l r three sporting lads navigating the tempest of 
1 sonic rock in solitude, white vinyl, njoccarv 

start and srop ana go 7” 

coming like a pop tornado out of murfreesboro, tn, glossary’s got 
more hooks than gramps* tackle box. _ 

the speed train / pontius s £opiiot 

farfisa garage pop goes toe-to-toe with lonesome pirate rock, 
catchy as a cold in a kindergarten. 

the cassettesgijrjgiit with the days 7” 

sheiby of frodus and Steve 8? the Impossible five teanfup 

with steve mccarty to make smart Virginia pop. 

friends 1 records and other stuff 

camber / kid brother collective split 7” (doomnibbler) 
the vehicle birth / wicked farleys split 7” (doomnibbler) 
glossary - southern by the grace of location cd (champ) 
glossary - this is all we've learned about living cd (champ) 
autumn rising - dawn cd (brass ass) 
jet glue t-shirt - specify I or xl 


for 1st class add 1.00 
Canada add 1.00 
world add 2.00 

web: fly,to/jetglue 


% 7**s are 3.00 postpaid 

t cds are 10.00 postpaid 

t-shirts are 10.00 postpaid 
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THE WICKED FARLEYS 


‘MAKE IT IT* 

10 SONG CD/LP 



TUGBOAT ANNIE ™'»»« 


BIG TOP Mu 

RECORDS 


also available from ihe t.o.p. 

<june of 44> 

southeast of boston oo/' 1 ' 

btd-001 via bcore/spain 

<the sorts-tbe boom> 

style aesthete-pow pow 7" 

<tugboat annie> 

separation songs cdep 
wake up and dissapear cd 

<the wicked farleys> 

sentinel and enterprise cd 
sustained interest cdep 

<new sweet breatb> 

a shotgun down ... cd 

<pie> 

gone cdep 
strictly seance cd 

<forty> 

lightswitch 7" 

<coming in the 2k> 

orange drive cd 

CD $11 •CDEP $8‘7" $5 

US POSTPAID CANADA/MBXICO+SI 
EUR0PC/JAPAN+S2 W0KID+S3 

STORES CALL SYMBIOTIC 1888) 802.2806 


visit our spin new website IjigtOPfGCOfllS. CO 111 !or tourdates. online catalog amt info 
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Satisfied Customers: BRAID , BURNING AIRLINES , STILLWELL , DEREK HESS , BRANDSTON , 
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STRatego 


Pickle Patch Stratego s/t LP Planes Mistaken For Stars 

compilation CD #1 ’fucking fight’ 7" 

disembodied, planes mistaken for stars, creeper lagoon, 7 song LP filled with angst and energy 2 chaotic and melodic numbers that are 

atom and his package, behead the prophet, fury 66, to keep up the good name reminiscent to samiam, hot water music and fuel, 

no knife, most secret method, i wish i and more... of goleta^. this wtll make you rock! "this is by far their best songs to date!" 

20 bands supporting the d.i.y. positivity 300 on colored vinyl (mailorder only) red vinyl limited to 300 (mailorder only) 

let’s keep this energy go-go-going! split with stratagem records 

=o 

upcoming releases : cross my heart ’no give backs’ cdep/12"ep + planes mistaken for stars Ip + ensign 7" live at the pickle patch + farside 7" 
the exploder cd + give until gope cd + former members of alfonsin/ sawpit 7" = positively soon... 

past: cross my heart s/t Ip (2nd pressing on red) + i wish i ’fahrenheit’ cd/lp + give until gone ’whatever works’ cdep + stickfigurecarousel T 

$ = 7"- $3ppd/ CDep - $6ppd/ LP - $6ppd/ CD - $8ppd/ compCD - $8ppd = $ 
positively make payable to Steve aoki 

dim mak records ¥°po box 14041 santa barbara ca 93107 ¥ www.dimmak.com ¥ dimmakrecs@aol.corrf^ 
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Baited 

by Jon Siciliano 


Walking on the beach, I think about deep 
sea fishing. Just in that moment of semi¬ 
calm, when the water lies flat—before it shapes 
itself into a large, clapping hand. That hand 
that crashes against mankind’s seashore; the 
opposite appendage of some unknown thing, 
which we only measure in terms of high or 
low tide. Just then, I see the baitfish jump. 

The fish that probably don’t understand 
it, do. And the people who fear it, probably 
should. After all, what does a fish know, right? 

But what about people? Well, they know 
just what they’re told. "Stupid animals!” says the 
attractive bikini-clad coed. I can catch a fish, 
and I can categorize them based on size, length, 
family, phylum, and species. I can trick the fish 
into recognizing food, and catch it on what it 
thinks is real. A gull flies over the water, gliding 
skillfully, it plunges into the water plucking a 
fish from the surface. The surf rushes in over 
the shore and another gull runs into it, pulling 
a silver baitfish from the foam. It runs back to 
its sandy perch and swallows the fish whole. 

I stood there thinking about how 
equipped man is, yet how unequipped he is 
made to feel by his surroundings and by 
nature. Your typical "Joe Slob” would have 
never known the fish was there, let alone be 
able to grab it. We would fumble in the water 
trying to catch it with our bare hands. We would 
look like idiots or drunks, accomplishing only 


to scare an entire school of fish. Lounging East 
Coast women would pause from their sun wor¬ 
shipping and gawk shortly, only to turn right 
back around and continue baking. Lifeguards 
blow their whisdes at you. The police... Well, 
the police, you know what they do. 

I can see the fish underwater, swimming 
together in large schools. Large fish—preda¬ 
tors. Bluefish and Bonita, colored green 
against the sun’s cast through the murky 
north Atlantic. In search of baitfish and other 
prey, their instincts are used against them. 
Instead of baitfish, they are given counterfeit 
jigs, dangled like puppets across the side of 
large party boats. They fall to the bottom 
hoisted up on a transport line. 

As the fish see the counterfeit prey, they 
react by chasing, opening their mouths, and 
striking the bait. The angler reacts to the 
fish’s strike by pulling, setting the hook, and 
reeling the fish in—simple, discreet, perfected 
over thousands of years. It is as natural as 
breathing, to exploit the fish’s inability to 
reason and perceive a possible threat. We 
know what it will do by observing it, and we 
test by introducing it to an array of stimuli. 
The bait that works is the one we use. We use 
it over and over until the frequency of success 
improves. We learn. But, are we really so 
much different than the animal? 

How many of us get trapped by what we 


do? How many get trapped by what someone 
else says or does—buying into fantasy without 
separating the counterfeit from reality? You 
get offered a job, you thought it would mean 
more money. You thought relocating would 
be what you needed—that was to be a place to 
begin again. Whatever. It turns out you were 
baited by the thought of what your life could 
be, or should be—by the fantasy of "some¬ 
thing better.” You are thwarted by simple 
arithmetic, and by what you thought was 
going to be large amounts of cash. 

Maybe you thought it would be easy, but 
it turns out it was hard. Maybe you were 
naive, desperate, or just plain stupid. Many 
say they were caught by cash, I say they were 
caught by their thinking; the tiny hooks lay 
across the sea of your reality. The hooks dan¬ 
gle and bob, waiting for that gray matter to 
rise and pulse and bleed, tearing into your 
mind’s neural fiber. Into the coursing elec¬ 
trons of silver thinking and liquid thought, 
between fantasy and reality, you’re caught. 

I see people dangling off fishing line all 
day long. They are reeled-in and fooled into 
thinking thoughts they only think are theirs. 
Feeling the steel woven through our heads, we 
struggle and strain, bleed and lie exhausted 
on the deck of someone else’s boat. Beating 
our tails against the cool wooden hull, trying 
to breathe. ® 
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the hope 12_ 

debut 7" vacate b/w kilt him dead 
as beef on defenestration records 

3$ ppd.cash/checks/moneyorders midwest/ new england 
payable to derrick snider tour december 1999 
901 e. 38th st.austin, tx 78705 
thehopel2@hotmail.com 






* TIME IN MALTA 


Eat Sleep Mate Defend 
CDEP. 


The Mosquito Control EP 
CDEP/12-inch. 


BURN II DOWN 


CDEPS & 12-INCHES ARE Sb.00 (USA), $7.00 (CAN), $9 (WORLD) POSTAGE PAID. CHE 
A. PETERSON. SEND TO ESCAPE ARTIST RECORDS: PO BOX 472, DOWNINGTOWN, PA 
WWW.IOUDNET.COM/ESCAPEARTIST. E-MAIL: ESCAPEARTRfeAOL.COM. AVAILABLE 
LOST DISCIPLE, REVELATION, LUMBERJACK, DUTCH EAST, INITIAL, EBULLITION, I 
MAKOTO, INFERNAL RACKET, AND MANY OTHER LINE DISTRIBUTORS. 




















2000 is coming ... 

ARE YOU READY FOR A DISASTER? 



SMOGTOWNI THE PUSHERS 


NEW ALBUMS OUT JANUARY 2000 
on DISASTER Records 

POB 7112 > Burbank - CA 91510 - Send for catalogue 
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STRENGTH AND VISION 


NEUROSIS 


I'RIBES OF NEUROT 


grace 


SOULS AT ZERO 


Now reissued with bonus Sonically designed to be played Now reissued with bonus 


tracks 


simultaneously with the 
NEUROSIS disc Times of Grace 


tracks 


In stores or available directly from Neurosis and Tribes of Neurot 
Write to us or visit our website for CDs, records, apparel and posters 

NEUROT RECORDINGS 

PO Box 410209, San Francisco CA 94141-0209 
WWW.NEUROSIS.COM 


WE ARE ON THE ROAD TO SOVEREIGNTY... 
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Punk Rock Parenting 

Or, How I’m Reconciling Fatherhood with My Record Collection 


By Charlie Bertsch 

istening to Mozart may not make you smarter after all. 

Recent reports have shown that the influential study from a 
few years back—the one responsible for all those Mozart for 
Babies CDs on the shelves at Borders and Barnes & Noble—may 
have overestimated the transformative power of music. This 
comes as good news to all those parents too tired to worry about 
their infant’s musical education. But I found it interesting 
because my wife and I—and, believe me, we’re tired too—have 
spent a good deal of our precious time thinking about the music 
our iO-month-old daughter Skylar listens to. Long before she was 
born, we were holding headphones to my wife s abdomen and 
playing some of our favorite music. 

We even tried to get Skylar, who was lodged in the breech 
position (head up, instead of down where it’s supposed to be), to 
turn around inside the womb by using music as a lure. 

Interestingly, some of the advice we read recommending this 
unorthodox procedure suggested that we bombard her with loud, 
"unpleasant” music "like heavy metal” in order to move her into 
the proper position—the theory being that she wouldn t want her 
head anywhere near the headphones. This sounded abusive to us, 
so we played soft music which Skylar seemed to like—based on her 
fetal movements—in the place we wanted her to move towards. In 
fact, we were so disturbed by the idea of using loud music as a 
punitive measure that we took pains to only play her songs without 
driving beats or discordant tones. 

This meant censoring a large percentage of our music collec¬ 
tion—X, Stereolab, Public Enemy and anything else that seemed like¬ 
ly to upset our unborn child. As we started playing her jazz, alterna¬ 
tive country, and classical piano through the headphones, I became 
acutely conscious of the fact that we were only presenting her with 
part of the story. 

When I told a friend of mine with a 3-year-old that we were 
going to be having a baby, he responded cryptically, "Being a par¬ 
ent makes you into a hypocrite.” I pressed him to explain, but he 
just told me to wait and see. I think I know now what he meant. I 
was confronting the reality of having to become an authority 
myself in spite of the fact that many of my favorite cultural arti¬ 
facts—and my records in particular—were anti-authoritarian, if 
not in an explicitly political sense, then at least in relation to the 
authority of the marketplace. 

The idea that I might have to give up so much of my music as a 
parent worried me, not only because I would miss the music itself, but 
because I would lose an important part of my identity. Making tapes 
to play to my unborn daughter was the first time I sensed the extent to 
which having a baby would change our lives. My wife and I wouldn’t 


just make room for Skylar in our busy lives, we would have to become 
different people, hiding things that we used to leave out in the open. 
We would have to become authorities. 

It’s remarkable how many parental tasks fall into the category of 
hiding. In the middle of writing that last paragraph, I had to pursue 
Skylar into the kitchen, knowing that if I waited for even a few seconds 
she would be in the cat food. So I had to hide it, much to the cat’s 
displeasure. Earlier in the day I had to hide the facial tissues Skylar 
was shredding, the newspaper she wanted to shred, and the pen she 
was intent on exploring with her mouth. The sense of discomfort I 
experienced censoring my record collection for pre-natal ears has 
given way to an easy familiarity with my role as a parent who hides 
things from his child. 

The problem is that in complex modern societies like our own, 
where tradition in no longer able to answer all the questions raised by 
our everyday experiences, authority is hard to come by. The unques¬ 
tioned authority of the father in a traditional family unit is largely a 
thing of the past—and we’re better off as a result. But this means that 
parents must now work for their authority. They won t have it unless 
they act like they have it. Parenting becomes a kind of role-playing, in 
which you have to interact with your children as a parent instead of a 
person. But when a parent’s authority is tempered with love and 
understanding, it has the power to make children feel like they can 
rely on their parents to help them make good decisions and pick up 
the pieces when they don’t. 

Of course, I realize that I could choose to do othewise. It is this 
realization that has inspired my wife and I to try to balance our role 
as protectors with our desire to expose Skylar to as much of the world 
as possible. The last thing we want is for her to grow up in some 
mental suburbia, where life holds all the excitement of a 1950 s sit¬ 
com. My wife experienced the dark side of the suburban dream as a 
child and ran away to San Francisco, finding solace in the early punk 
community. And, while my own childhood was more ordinary, I 
always knew that I wanted to get as far away from subdivisions as I 
could. Punk appealed to us because it reinforced our ability to say 
"No” to the status quo, to do things our own way regardless of the 
burden of expectations imposed on us by others. We want to pass that 
spirit onto Skylar. 

But we don’t want to confront her with things before she’s ready. 
The power of the do-it-yourself aesthetic is lost when you start telling 
people how it’s done instead of letting them find out for themselves. 
That goes doubly for children. Skylar needs to discover things for 
herself, at her own pace. Of course, it’s a lot harder to put the theory 
into practice. For one thing, it’s impossible to realize it in any 
absolute sense. Children learn by watching adults—and their parents 
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in particular. It’s not like they’re stranded on some island in the mid¬ 
dle of nowhere like Brooke Shields in The Blue Lagoon. So no matter 
how hard parents try not to influence their children’s process of dis¬ 
covery, they will still be influencing it every minute of the day with the 
words they use, the place that they live, the objects that fill their home 
and so much more. It’s not just a question of what parents buy for 
their children. Children are usually just as interested in what the par¬ 
ents buy for themselves. 

Bearing this in mind, we’ve decided that, since we’re going to 
be influencing Skylar no matter what we do, that we want to put 
some thought into how we’re influencing her. The most immediate 
result of this decision is a willingness to expose her to a wide variety 
of situations. Although she’s not even a year old, she has already 
been on three camping trips, traveled to Los Angeles to see the 
Vincent Van Gogh exhibit, sat through a number of movies, and 
traveled all over her native San Francisco Bay Area. When we show 
her things, we pay close attention to her reaction. If she’s interest¬ 
ed, we show her more; if she isn’t, we move on to the next thing. 
People are amazed when we tell them that we took her to see a 
Picasso exhibition at two months. Some of them no doubt wonder 
whether we are the sort of parents who drag their children from 
one cultural event to another, no matter how bored they are. But 
Skylar genuinely seemed to like the paintings, looking at them 
intently and even made sounds of excitement. Other times when we 
brought her to a museum, her displeasure with being there was 
clear, so we took her somewhere else. 

The hard part for us isn’t the trips we take with Skylar so much 
as our life at home with her. In addition to the standard tasks of 
childproofing—covering electrical outlets, removing choking haz¬ 
ards from any place she can reach, putting our fragile collectibles in 
storage—we have to decide whether the art and music in our house is 
something she should be exposed to. Because my wife is an artist and 
writer whose work reflects her painful life history, the decisions we 
reach are often highly personal. During Skylar’s first few months in 
the world, a disturbing multi-media piece by my wife called "Fever 
Dream” was hanging in our living room. Skylar loved it, because it 
had patches of shiny aluminum foil and fake fur. But there came a 
time when we decided that she was old enough that the content of 
the artwork—a photograph of a snarling Tasmanian wolf, the loom¬ 
ing shadow of a man, a naked woman bound to a bed frame—might 
disturb her, so we took it down. But we left up my wife’s other 
paintings of surreally-colored naked women and, at least for the 
time being, our Frank Kozik poster of a nun with blood dripping 
out of her mouth. 

Our task has been much easier where music is concerned. The 
anxieties I experienced before Skylar was born have disappeared with 
the realization that she doesn’t seem to mind any kind of music and 
actually seems to enjoy the sort of music I imagined having to listen 
to through headphones. Most child-rearing handbooks will tell you 
that babies dislike loud music and prefer high-pitched sing-song 


melodies. Skylar certainly likes the latter, yet she also enjoys thrash¬ 
ing about and banging her makeshift drum to the discordant notes 
of Sleater-Kinney and the sonic sludge of Mudhoney. In a few 
years, when she understands the words that accompany the music, 
we’ll have to decide whether to censor particular songs. For the 
moment, I can take comfort in the fact that music is a non-repre- 
sentational art form. I’m not only able to enjoy the full scope of my 
music collection, but actually enjoy it more than I did before 
because I see her enjoying it too. 

But this freedom to listen to my music inspires an anxiety of 
its own. Even if there’s no proof that you can make your baby 
smarter by playing Mozart, it’s clear that the culture we consume 
as small children has a major effect on our development. The 
fact that this culture is embedded in memories which we are 
unable to access directly—few of us remember much of anything 
that happened to us before the age of three—means that the 
power it exerts over us is largely unconscious. Because this is the 
part of our cultural programming over which we have the least 
control, its effects are the hardest to undo. I know that the inex¬ 
plicable nostalgia I feel for the cars, clothes, and popular culture 
of the late 1960s and early 1970s is largely the product of its 
inaccessability to my conscious mind. Did my mother realize how 
strongly our trips to the fabric store would affect me? I doubt it. 
And I can only recall them in the most fleeting glimpses, when 
I’m exhausted or otherwise intoxicated. But I know that the col¬ 
ors and patterns I absorbed in those visits played a dispropor¬ 
tionately large role in the formation of my aesthetic sensibility. 
Now that I’m a parent, I have to confront the fact that what I do 
not hide from my daughter in her first few years will imprint 
itself on her mind in unpredictable ways. 

It would be impossible to reflect on all of the things to which 
my wife and I are bringing Skylar into contact. Maybe that’s why I 
obsess on the music we play in her presence. It’s one area where I 
can take the time to be conscious of my responsibility as a pro¬ 
grammer. This is where my ambivalence about becoming an 
authority figure comes full circle. When I play records during the 
day while Skylar is playing with her toys, I make my choice with the 
deliberation of an educator. I try to put together a good mix. If 
we’ve just listened to a record of spoken-word collage, I’ll follow it 
with some rootsy rock, then I’ll turn to something classical—one 
day it might be 12-tone piano music by the likes of Arnold 
Schonberg and the next day a Mozart concerto—afterwards, I’ll 
round things off with a little Team Dresch to liven up the mood. 

It’s like I’m the DJ on some perversely eclectic college radio sta¬ 
tion. But as silly as this approach may sound, it feels right to me. 
And if Skylar’s drumming sessions or the sounds she beats out on 
her mini-keyboard are any indication, it feels right to her too. 

WTio knows? It might even make her smarter. ® 

Charlie Bertsch (cbertsch@crl.com) is a freelance writer and teacher living in Vallejo, CA. 
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boom bap 

byDaveyG I 


W hen I started this column I didn’t 

have any questions from readers sim¬ 
ply because no one had read the thing 
yet. Ironically, it may still be the case that very 
few people actually read this thing now anyway, 
but hey I get a few questions every issue and I 
thank all of you for sending them in. Without 
your questions I simply would not exist. That 
said, do people out there want me to dispense 
a little DIY audio wisdom of an unsolicited 
nature each issue? Gimme some feedback and 
I will do my darndest to be responsive. OK, 
on with the rock talk: 


Hello Davey, 

I got issue #30 ofPunk Planet, it’s great 
that you’re gonna tell us some tips about the 
sound technique. I won’t write very long 
since my English is very limited. 

I run a small DIY record label and play 
in a band myself. Here it seems it costs 
$1,000 to record a decent album, and I’ve 
paid $1,700 for one recording (never again). 
After having spent much dineros in studios, I 
decided to invest in some equipment, so all 
the bands who can’t afford expensive studios 
could go to our DIY studio. 

Also I am trying to get some equipment to 
pre-master at home the CDs I am releasing. I 
heard computer CD-burners make really 
rough/bad quality cutting (the reason why so 
many CD players break down), so I bought a 
high-fi (Pioneer) CD-recorder and an equal¬ 
izer (Behringer) which seem to work fine. (It’s 
low budget, OK). 

I was wondering if it was worth getting a 
processor like the Behringer DUALFEX which 
does \Surround’, Enhancer’ and Exciter’. 
What is your opinion about those stuff, is it of 
any use for a punk rock recording? 

I thank you for your time! 

Alain. 

Whew, Alain my brother, for a non-native 
English speaker, you crammed a whole lot-o- 
queries into one batch of my silly-ass language. 
Nice work. OK, let’s start at the tippy top. 

The Moolah: I understand and sympa¬ 
thize with your struggle as the proprietor of a 


DIY record label (been there and done it and it ain’t no fun). Thank 
goodness dedicated folks like yourself are making sure that folks like 
myself are able to hear the rock that is out there. As for what it costs to 
record a "decent” album, those variables are totally subjective. I do not 
know what "decent” means to you and therefore cannot judge as to 
whether $I 000-$2000 is a bargain or rip off. 

I understand pursuing a DIY studio for your bands, but will reit¬ 
erate a statement I made a few issues back: Make sure you are doing it as 
much for the love and freedom of it as you are to save money. It will be 
very hard to keep even the most basic studio investment to several thou¬ 
sands dollars (which may or may not make mathematical sense for your 
operation, I don’t know) and the expenses will never stop rolling in. 

One other really key ingredient: The greatest gear in the world 
cannot save a terrible recording when it’s used by someone who has 
neither any idea what they are doing nor a considerably open and 
informed frame 9f reference. On the flip side, a gifted recordist or 
conscientious experimenter can make recordings on the shittiest gear 
that are truly wonderful. Remember: It’s all contextual. 

Pre-mastering: I am a bit confused by the question and am 
unsure whether you have bought the Pioneer CD burner and EQ or 
not, but I will assume you have and address all your stuff in a ram¬ 
bling little tangent here. 

Here is the deal with pre-mastering: Good mastering costs bucks, no 
ifs ands or buts. To do consistendy exceptional CD pre-mastering, you 
need a good conscientious engineer and a pretty cosdy rack of equipment, 
not to mention a critical, neutral listening environment and a space that is 
properly designed and specially constructed. If you want to be assured of a 
good mastering job, take it to somebody who comes well recommended 
(see my column in PP32 for some suggestions on how to go about that). 

Now if you want to DIY, let’s look at the options. First off, forget 
about the monitoring environment and the $15,000 mastering sys¬ 
tem, the espresso machines, US magazine subscription, etc... In other 
words, cut your options away to one essential focus: Getting your mix 
down master (DAT, cassette, WAV file, etc.) converted into something 
a manufacturing facility can simply press a functioning CD from. 

To go to the next step, it becomes essential to understand that what 
you are sending a plant to duplicate is no longer music. It is now data— 
virtual music. Hell let’s make a Spy v Spy analogy, 'cuz I love the secret 
agent shit: Your master now contains a code that if transferred properly 
can be broken by any CD player in existence, delivering the message of 
rock. That is an oversimplification, but I think will help in understanding 
what I am about to explain. Once your music has been converted into 
digital code, you need all copies (master, glassmaster, mother, stamper, 
final CD) of it to be as similar as possibly in order for it to be unscram¬ 
bled the same way it was scrambled—or even unscrambled at all! To enable 
this, there are certain standards for CD production called "Red Book.” 

Established by Sony and Phillips (the co-inventors of the com¬ 
pact disc), your master must meet these standards. Therefore if you 
are using software on your computer to make a master, you must make 
sure they will burn a compliant CD. To burn a CD that is red book 
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complaint you need a CD burner and I’m afraid you need specific 
ones—I’m talking down to the manufacturers and model numbers. I 
think this is probably where you got the idea that CD burning on the 
computer is inherently bad. There are a lot of people running bull¬ 
shit software and cutting shitty discs but it doesn’t have to be this way. 
A lot of people like the burners manufactured by a company called 
Plextor. In fact, I have heard nothing but solid praise for them. 

A really good place to educate yourself (dependent on having 
access to the Internet) is a web site for a mastering facility called 
Digital Domain. Bob Katz, the guy who owns the facility, has done a 
great job of posting a lot of really helpful not-too-techie articles 
about this very subject. Their url is www.digido.com. Check it out. 

Your Setup: As for the Pioneer burner and EQ, I think you may 
have made a decision that you might have wanted to investigate some 
more before making. As far as I know, none of the HiFi CD burners will 
burn CDs that are appropriate for production masters. They are intend¬ 
ed to basically be cassette decks for the new millennium, not professional 
audio tools. Unlike a cassette tape of a record or CD, which merely 
sounds worse than the original, a faulty CDR will simply not work at all or 
produce a highly glitch-laden CD that will cause you mucho grief. 

On the subject of the EQ, I guess just experiment by screwing with 
stuff and seeing how it sounds on lots of different stereos before send¬ 
ing off a master that you have equalized. As for the "surround,” 
"exciter” or even "dildonics” feature this box may boast, I strongly 
encourage you not to touch them. All they do, with very few exceptions, 
is really wreck things. To be honest, I would really try and use this EQ 
only in the recording chain and caution against using it to EQ a master. 

I am afraid that all this is probably not what you wanted to hear, 
but I don t think that what you have described will work for a DIY pre¬ 
mastering option. I think the best way to approach that angle is through 
a combination of a decent soundcard, software that will write Red Book 
complaint CDs while printing out an accurate log sheet, and one of the 
somewhat limited but specific CDR drives that are suited to the task. 

All that said, in my opinion hiring somebody else to do it probably 
makes the most sense and yields the best results. If you are gung ho on 
the DIY, dig in, learn as much as you can before you do anything, but 
try and do it right. I am certainly not saying it can’t be done, I am just 
saying make sure you weigh all your options before making any purchas¬ 
ing decisions. I wish you luck, but must admit to being skeptical of the 
current arrangement that you described. I am sorry if your investment 
in the burner is not quite what you want it to be but remember to dig in 
and try things and be aware of what your limitations are and use run- 
ning up against them as a way to make evolutions that prevent costly 
mistakes. It’s all about the research my friend and that is one place the 
Internet kicks ass. Hope there is some help in all that for you. 

Important Stuff 

We all need the sweet sweet soul of rock-n-roll in our lives, 
here’s what I’ve been putting in mine. Along with good friends and 
Mopar products, it’s what makes life worth living. 


Walker Kong and The Danger Makers-Live 

They are from the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and Saint Paul 
and are pretty freaking amazing. I had heard their record The Early 
Years (Roll Records) and was psyched to finally get a chance to see 
them. However I was totally unprepared for how thoroughly they 
ruled. Literally snapping me out of a jaw-infection-tempered-bull- 
shit-mid-life-crisis funk, these four women and one 100% man 
completely blew me away. Imagine if Bo Diddley and the Modern 
Lovers collided on the dancefloor of a disco in say '74 an d the 
Shirelles mediated. They are in the midst or recording a new record 
that I have no doubt will completely wreck the shop. Hopefully they’ll 
be coming to your town soon and you can feel the love in person. 

Bo Diddley-Bo Diddley is a Gunslinger (or for that matter pretty 
much anything of his on Chess) 

Most of this stuff has been reissued on CD, but if you can find the LPs 
they are worth it for the covers alone. I had totally forgotten how weird 
some of this shit is! That doesn’t make it any less awesome though. My 
friend Chuck claims that if he could learn one particular riff on this record 
and do it justice, his life would be complete. It’s also a good place to hear 
the amazing job Willie Dixon did on recordings made with a very limited set 
of options—proof of what you can to with an Amp ex tape machine, a few 
quality microphones and some sharp thinking. Perhaps those attempting to 
do LoFi recording these days should spend a litde time listening to what the 
possibilities really are. They are well represented and plentiful on this and 
many other recordings Willie Dixon oversaw for Chess. 

The Bell Rays -Kick Ass 

I just spent a month trying to track their debut record down all over 
the western US to no avail. Dan and I popped the tape in whilst planning 
for world domination at PBHQand were floored. I am super skeptical 
of the Detroit” " MC5” comparisons when people throw them out but 
sheeeeeeit. Big bad stomp with some really great powerful female vocals. 
By the time you read this, the LP will be out on In the Red and hopefully 
on my turntable and I’m sure they will be out on the road. 

The Nerves -NewAnimal (Thrill Jockey) 

This record is simply the shit. The Friday I bought it I went into 
a complete frenzy. I listened to nothing else for four days straight, 
would talk about little else for four days straight and finally had to 
have my neighbor step in and tell me that I needed to give it a rest. I 
try, but it is so hard. It is just that good! Kind of harkens back to the 
heyday of 70 s NYC art punk but not in a kitschy retro way at all. A 
great recording from Mr. ROCK Jack Endino wraps up a package that 
one simply should not be without. 

One last thing 

Go out and spend $25 on used records. You’ll feel way better. 

All this talk about CDs has me heading for the cutout 45s bin. ® 

Send correspondence to diyoudio@punkplanet.com or DIY Audio c/o Punk Planet PO 
Box 464 Chicago, IL 60690 and don't lose that feeling. 
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in sickness and no wealtl 



uwm uck! Oh god! Did anyone see that 
Hi shit fly out of my nose? Just my 
M fuckin’ luck—total embarrassment, 
plus I’m getting sick. My head is pounding, 
my joints ache, my throat is sore, one 
minute I’m cold and the next minute I’m 
on fire. To top it all off, I spewed out a 
lougie onto the countertop. I wonder if any 
of my co-workers saw me hack up one of my 
lungs? Maybe that’s good, it takes just that 
to get some time off of work around here! 
Fuck em’ they were sick last week, they 
deserve to be grossed out! They’re the ones 
who gave me this damn cold! Shit...I’m 
going home.” 

So what do you have? Most likely, it’s a 
case of the flu or a common cold. Lord 
knows, they’re going around like the plague 
this season! But which one do you have? I’ve 
both are prepared a helpful list of symptoms 
so you’ll know. 

The Flu vs. the Common Cold 

Flu: A fever (of around I 00 -I 04 °bF) comes 
on suddenly. 

Cold: A fever is rare. 



Flu: A headache is prominent. 

Cold: Headaches are slight. 

Flu: General aches are usual and severe. 
Cold: General aches are slight. 

Flu: Fatigue is extreme, lasting up to 2 ,-3 weeks. 
Cold: Mildly fatigued for a shorter duration. 

Flu: Sometimes you have a runny nose. 

Cold: A runny nose is a common symptom. 

Flu: In some cases, you’ll experience a sore 
throat. 

Cold: A sore throat is common symptom. 


Flu: A cough is very common, and can be severe. 
Cold: A mild to moderate hacking cough. 


As listed above, the range of severity differs, yet the following 
remedies are good for both the flu and the common cold. Not only 
will these remedies help relieve symptoms, and lessen the duration, 
but they will also help prevent you from developing bronchitis or 
worse yet, pneumonia. If you are getting worse, and you suspect you 
are getting bronchitis but still want to take the DIY route, look back at 
my column "Bronchitis Blues” in PP% I. If you are still unsure or are 
concerned it’s progressing into pneumonia, then please see a doctor. 

NOTE: If your are just starting to get sick and it’s just a cold or 
the flu, a doctor can not do anything for you. Most doctors will give 
you antibiotics, but antibiotics only work on bacteria, not the viruses 
which cause flues and colds. They usually do this because it helps the 
patient feel like they’re getting better—a mind-over-matter approach 
(at considerable cost...antibiotics aren’t cheap!). However, if it is 
done too often, in the near future, antibiotics won’t work on any¬ 
thing! Bacteria will reform into new, and tougher strains that our 
antibiotics won’t be able to conquer. Pretty damn scary if you ask me! 
Take care of yourself! Get plenty of sleep, eat good, and take it easy. 
Don’t let your flu/cold develop into pneumonia or bronchitis. 

One of the initial things you need to do is disinfect yourself and 
your environment. This will stop your cold from spreading to your 
friends or coworkers and may also stop you from getting sick in the 
first place! First, make sure you wash your hands frequently. Do not 
touch your eyes, nose, or try to get that little poppy-seed out of your 
teeth without washing your hands first. Second, an easy way to disin¬ 
fect the house or even the workplace, is to buy a disinfectant spray 
(don’t buy Lysol because its makers commit vivisection. Please 
boycott!). Spray it onto surfaces that are touched often, such as door¬ 
knobs, light switches, countertops, etc. 

The next thing to do is build up your immune system. There are 
five excellent herbs that you can take individually or together depending 
how much cash you have: astragulus, (should not be taken in the pres¬ 
ence of a fever), echinacea (do not take it longer than eight weeks, and 
should not be used by those who are allergic to plants in the sunflower 
family), goldenseal (should not be used for prolonged periods or dur¬ 
ing pregnancy and should only be used under supervision by those with 
cardiovascular disease, diabetes, or glaucoma), and ginseng (do not take 
for more than eight weeks at a time and should not be used by those 
with hypoglycemia, high blood pressure or heart disease). 

Garlic is also a big help (although it’s not wise to eat garlic if you 
are on any blood thinning medications). If you are concerned about 
the odor, you can buy odorless garlic tablets—I recommend Kyolic. If 
you don’t give a shit about the smell, you can eat it raw, plus it’s 
cheaper than buying tablets. Chop it up and spread it on some toast 
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Getting through cold and flu season 

by Angel Page 


or sprinkle on top of spaghetti like grated cheese—consume it any way 
you can. In the case of garlic, the more the better. 

Bee pollen (which, obviously, is non-vegan) is also another 
favorite of mine. It strengthens the immune system by acting as an 
anti-viral and antibiotic, plus it gives you a boost of extra energy. 
However, some people may be allergic to bee pollen. It is best to try 
taking a small amount at first, and to watch for a developing rash, 
wheezing, discomfort, or any other signs of a reaction. If such symp¬ 
toms occur, discontinue taking it. 

It is very important that you pick out quality herbs! It can be 
confusing walking into an herbal shop and seeing product after prod¬ 
uct. To make things simpler, look for the terms "organic,” "wildcraft- 
ed,” or in the case of goldenseal, "cultivated” written on the packag¬ 
ing, which will ensure that the herbs are quality and that they haven’t 
been sprayed with pesticides. Depending on your preference, you can 
use tea, capsules , and/or tinctures. If you buy your herbs pre-pack¬ 
aged, follow the directions on the package. Use the following guide¬ 
lines for dosages if you buy herbs in bulk: If you are using a tea, drink 
3-4 cups daily for the duration of the cold/flu; for tinctures, use 1/2- 
I tsp. three times daily for the length of the cold/flu; and if you’re 
using capsules, take 1-2 "OO” capsules three times daily until your 
cold symptoms clear up. 

Vita mins and a min o acids are also great in fighting and preventing 
colds and flues. You may take the following vitamins and amino acids 
individually or together depending on how much money you have. 

Vita min A helps heal inflamed mucous membranes and 
strengthens the immune system. Take 15,000 IU daily. However, if 
you are pregnant, do not exceed 10,000 IU daily. 

Vitamin G is great at fighting viruses. You can safely take Vitamin 
C up until you have diarrhea, then cut back 1,000 mg and that will be 
you own personal dosage. However, do not exceed 10,000 mg. in a 
24 hour period. 

L-Lysine is helpful in destroying viruses and preventing cold 
sores. Take 500 nig daily, on an empty stomach. Take with water or 
juice. Do not take with milk. 

Zinc lozenges boost the immune system, and have shown to reduce 
colds up to 44%. Follow the directions on the packaging for dosage. 

Monolaurian is a fatty acid available in a capsule form that is 
great in battling viruses. Take two capsules three times daily. 

Got a sore throat? Here are three great gargle recipes for a sore throat: 

1. Add 3 - 6 drops of pure tea tree oil to warm water and gargle. 
Repeat this up to three times daily. 

2. Fill a glass with warm water and I tsp. of salt. Gargle three 
times daily or more if desired. 

3. Stir I tbs. goldenseal root powder, 1/2 tbs. powdered myrrh, 
l/2 tbs. of cayenne pepper, in I pint of distilled water. Bring to a boil. 


Reduce heat and simmer for IO minutes. Steep, covered for IO min¬ 
utes. Remove from heat and strain. Let it cool and then gargle. This 
tea will keep for 2 days in the fridge. Gargle as much as you desire. 

To ease your sore throat, you can also use the following two 
recipes for cough syrups. I chose these two because they are easy to 
make. If you are interested in more recipes, please write. 

Put an organic lemon (don’t slice it or anything) into a quart of 
cold water and bring to a simmer for about 20 minutes. Remove the 
lemon, place into a bowl and cut in half. Spoon out the cooked 
lemon, inner rind and all. Then blend it with a 1/2 cup of honey. 

You may add I tsp. fresh ginger root for greater medicinal value (gin- 
gerroot helps to relive sore joints). 

Homemade Nyquil: Heat the following ingredients: 1/2 pint of 
whiskey, a fresh lemon, peppermint candy, and honey. Use as much 
honey and peppermints as you desire. Heat all ingredients over medi¬ 
um heat until everything is well mixed and the candies are melted. 
Drink it hot! This recipe will knock your ass out, so take it at night! 

To open and drain sinuses: 

Grind herbs in coffee grinder, sift and measure each herb: I tsp. 
powdered goldenseal root, I tsp. powdered bayberry bark, 1/4 pow¬ 
dered garlic, and I tsp. of cayenne. Combine. Place a pinch of this 
mixture in your palm. Close one nostril and sniff it up into the open 
nostril. Repeat with the other nostril. 

Eucalyptus oil is great in two ways; it clears your nasal passageways 
and acts as an anti-bacterial agent. I buy eucalyptus essential oil and put it 
into a spray bottle, and spray it onto an old pillowcase before I go to bed. 

You can also put it into a humidifier, a bowl next to your bed at 
night, or into a hot steamy bowl of water (inhale deeply, but be care¬ 
ful not to burn yourself). Warning: Do Not Ingest Eucalyptus Oil! 

Another great use for eucalyptus oil is this Mentholated Vapor 
Balm recipe. Why not just buy Vick’s Vapor Rub? Because that company 
commits vivisection, so boycott them and make your own! If you buy all 
the ingredients, you 11 have enough for you and all your friends. 

Heat 4 oz. of olive oil. Add in 1/2 oz. of peppermint oil, 1/2 oz. 
of eucalyptus oil, 1/2 oz. of wintergreen oil. Then immediately stir in 
l/2 oz of beeswax. You may also add in 4 drops of benzoin (a small 
bottle is roughly $8, which is a lot to spend on 4 little drops, so it’s 
your call). Test consistency, then pour into ajar. Rub a little onto 
your chest and breath deeply! 

Finally, Traditional Medicinals have all sorts of teas for the flu/colds. 
Teas to boost your immune system, teas to soothe your throat, and teas to 
clear your nasal passages. I totally recommend this herbal brand. 

Take care this Gold and Flu season! ® 

Please get in contact: Angel Page , c/o Makoto Recordings, PO BOX 50403 , Kalamazoo, 
MI. 49005 or via e-mail: angelpage@hotmail.com 
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the night 

by Sheri Gumption W 




W hen my original plan of reporting back 

from the North American Olympic Lube 
Trials was derailed by tragic circumstances 
beyond my control (read: I got dumped); I was 
approached for post-unprotected-sex conception- 
aversion advice three times in two weeks; and a 
friend’s partner freaked out over her unplanned 
pregnancy and his lack of "choice” about becoming 
a father in such a situation, I took it as a sign that, 
despite my desire to gush about the wonders of sili¬ 
cone lube and my reluctance to start this column 
off with too much of a male/ hetero/ vanilla sex 
focus, I’d better have a talk with you straight fellas 
in the audience about that sperm cannon dangling 
in front of you, and the choices you have about it 
making you a daddy. 

"Choices?” you may ask, perhaps thinking 
men have been powerless in the face of female 
fertility ever since Roe v. Wade clued the world 
into the idea that a woman’s body is all her own. 
And it’s certainly true that, given the current 
political and moral climate, once egg meets sperm 
and they set up housekeeping together in some¬ 
one else’sbody, you’re, er, well...fucked. 

But the situation isn’t as out of your hands as 
some of you fine gendemen may believe; despite 
the marvels of modem technology, the production 
of birds, bees, flowers and babies still requires the 
input of two different parties. This means (listen 
closely here, because this is the important part) 
there are many choices you can and already do 
make about pregnancy before a woman’s choice 
becomes hers alone. If you’re unwilling to play 
dada for the rest of your life, you have a responsi¬ 
bility to know what those choices are. 


You can choose to not to have sex. This being 
the Punk Planet sex column, I’m not going to 
talk too much about the "choice” of abstinence 
Suffice it to say that it’s impossible to impreg¬ 
nate someone if you aren’t sexually active. 


You can choose with whom you will and won’t have 
sex. Don’t assume that because your lady friend has 
an Ani DiFranco record and experience doing 
clinic defense she’ll be ready and willing to deep six 
an unintended delivery from the stork; go this 
route and you might be in for an unpleasant milk- 
burping, diaper-soiling surprise. Whether she’s 
been your partner for five years or only five min¬ 
utes, you can cover your own ass: find out what she 
thinks she’d do if she became pregnant. It could be 
that she’s as averse to baby-making as you are, in 
which case you may breathe (and bump uglies) a 
little easier. It could also be that she doesn’t mind 
the idea of bouncing a bundle of joy on her knee. 
You have to decide for yourself if getting some is 


worth the risk of changing diapers for three years. 

You can choose what kind of sex you have. This is my favorite option. If your 
partner is pro-preggers (or you don’t want to take any chances) but you just 
can’t live without it, remember: not all sex is intercourse, and not all inter¬ 
course can put a bun in the oven. The vagina isn’t the only warm, soft, wet 
place to stick a penis, and besides, if your idea of a really good time is no 
more adventurous than the old in-out, in-out, you’re probably lucky to be 
getting laid at all. Invest in some lube and see how hot mutual hand jobs and 
even belly- or tit-fucking can be. Find out how communication, patience 
and sensitivity can make anal intercourse as pleasurable and intimate as vagi¬ 
nal intercourse. Get a buzz by including vibrators in your repertoire. And if 
you haven’t yet figured out that most girls get orgasms more easily from oral 
sex than anything else you can do, now would be a good time to learn. 

You can choose to responsibility for contraception every time you have 
vaginal intercourse. Yes, fellas, even if you think she’s on the Pill, I’m talking 
rubbers. Condoms are 99% percent effective when used correctly; this means 
it goes on before your swollen manhood gets near her pulsing womanhood, 
stays on until the action is over, and comes off before you go limp again. (By 
the way, gentlemen of the uncut persuasion should pull their foreskin back 
before putting the rubber on in order to prevent the condom from shrugging 
off.) Some condoms are thicker and stronger than others (Gold Goins aren’t 
called "the one night stand condom” for nothing); you can also increase con¬ 
dom efficacy and safeguard for accidents by pairing your little latex friend 
with a contraceptive foam or sponge. There are even polyurethane condoms 
(and the female condom) available for those folks whose excuse is latex aller¬ 
gies. At around $1 a pop they’re expensive, but then again, so is child support. 

You can choose to educate yourself about women’s bodies and your options if 
contraception fails. Do you know what to do if the condom breaks or your 
lover realizes she took the green pill instead of the white one? Or have you 
always assumed we girls are issued that information with our matching set of X 
chromosomes? Familiarity with your partner’s cycles and her fertile period can 
help you avoid becoming a papa; the book Our Bodies, Ourselves (available at 
any library) will give you the basics. And since time is of the essence in correct¬ 
ing sperm-spilling accidents, I recommend that you guys who don’t want a 
front row seat for the Miracle-of-Life show track down a morning-after pill 
provider in your town before you actually need one (emergency rooms at non- 
Catholic hospitals and Planned Parenthood offices are good bets, or call the 
emergency contraception hotline at 800.584-99 11 )* You should also know 
that etiquette dictates that you pay for the pills since she has to take them. 

You can choose to get yourself fixed. If you really don’t want to be some¬ 
one’s daddy, medical science provides you with the means to ensure it will 
never happen. With a snip-snip here, a snip-snip there, and a couple 
weeks of recovery, you can forget about the rest of this column (except the 
part about oral sex and women’s orgasms). 

Now that you’re aware you have it, gendemen, I encourage you to exercise 
this freedom of choice. We ladies will no longer tolerate misguided whining 
about your lack of input in the event you accidentally plant a seed, so consider 
your options and decide for yourself how much risk you’re willing to take and 
how much work you’re willing to do to avoid inadvertendy becoming a dad. 
Superstitious young thing that I am, I’ll cross my fingers and hope that the next 
time you fellas get lucky, you’ll be keeping that in mind. ® 


I’m here to answerjour questions about sex & relationships, so fire away! Send them to diysex@punk- 
planet.com or Sheri Gumption PO Box 75^4 Ann Arbor MI 48107 
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ANY COLOR! ANY SIZE! FAST TURN AROUND! 



Blue Tip 
Diesel Boy 
The Promise Bing 
D.O.A. 

No Use For a Name 
Tribe 8 
Nobodvs 
Mustard Plug 
Jets To Brazil 
Sweetbelly Freakdown 
NOMEANSND 
Jade Tree 
Hopeless Becords 
Stink 

am Spoonbender 
At the Drive in 
lagwagon 
Joan Of Arc 
Funeral Oration 
88 Finger loule 
Swiz 
Digger 
lifetime 
DillingerA 
Mad Caddies 
The Queers 
Sax-O-Tromba 
Secret Agent 40 
Against All Authority 
Heckle 
Fury 
Frodus 
Stagger 

liquid Meat Records 

Hat Records 

Discount 

lovitt Records 

Vinyl 

22 Jacks 

The Burdens 

Mint Records 

Midge 

JP5 

Good Riddance 

Humdrum 

Hanson Brothers 

Showbusness Giants 

Alternative Tentacles 

Siren 

Bracket 

Clowns For Progress 
Unamerlcan Activities 
Miss lonelyheart 
Shlnynine 
KSUN 

MEAN PE0P1E SUCK 
The last Record Store 


OUR KILLER BULK STICKER DEAL 


>.*10013X18.5" 1 COLOR SHEETS 
AS MANY STICKERS AS YOU C AN FIT ON A SHEET 

Cheapest Prices!!! Do The Math 


SUPPORT PUNK BUSINES 


I 


dh Example: 

20 stickers per sheet x 100 Sheets 
^2000 stickers for $135.00* 


L This price includes cutting. 
\ That's only 7c each.'!.’ 
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DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 


DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
DIESEL FUEL 
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You can got any sizo sticker with the hulk sticker HogI, different sizes & designs are OKU!. 

Any Color you want!!! 

All Stickers Are High Quality Weatherproof Vinvl 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MULTICOLOR STICKERS AND T-SHIRTS 


Sticker Deals As Low as So you don’t iiaiffi IHUCll money & 


> 


soo stickers for $50. r you still want 1 or 2 color suckers 

Here’s the deal. These prices Include everything setup, printing, cutting, shipping (U.S. Only) 
The 1 Color stickers you have a CHOICE OF 15 DIFFERENT COLORS The 2 Color 
stickers you can use a light color and a dark color, no white. Call us and well send you a full 
price list, with tons of size & quantity options, samples, and color choices. 

4.25”x1.5 ” 500 1 Color $50 6.14”xl.61 w 500 1 Color $80 

k 500 2 Color $65 500 2 Color $100 


White Shirts 

with a 1 Color Print^^ ^ 50 


WHITE 1 □□% COTTON 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM HEAVY T-SHIRTS 
ANY SIZES SMALL TO X-LARQE 


$4 


50 Colored Shirts 

1 Color Print on Colored Shirt 

k Colored 100% Cotton Fruit of the Loom Heavy T-Shirts 
" Any sizes Small to X-Larqe 


The Fine PrinOne Time Set up Charge $28 
Minimum order 50 
Shipping additional, but reasonable 
Any color ink you want 

Ink switches $8«00<lf you want half tha shirt* with blue Ink and half w/ graan Ink) 
ALL ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID 

2 Week Turnaround 

Multi-Color Shirts & Embroidery Available 


CALL OR SEND FOR SAMPLES. PRICE LIST. AND COLOR CHOICES. 

Phone 707.664.9673 stwn 707.664.1770 
Diesel Fuel Prints 445 Portal St. #B Cotati Ca, 94931 U.S.A. 
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FAST1MUSIC 


CD $10 from 
FASTMUSIC LABEL 
401 Broadway #2011 
New York, NY. 10013 
http://fastmusic.com/label 


LP $10 from 

A.D.D. RECORDS 

Post Box 8240 

Tampa, FL. 33674 

addzine@tampabay.rr.com 
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NEW FOR NINETEEN NINETY-NINE 


FLYING HAROLD RECORDS 

northern California's premiere independent music company 


CANNONBALL 


THE CONSPIRACY 


CROPDUSTER 


EDALINE 


THE FEAST 


KID DYNAMO 


MERIWETHER 


ROYAL PINE 


ADAM THEIS 


UNDERTOAD 
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EDALINE 

THE WHAT-NOTS 

live at the bottom of the hill 

too much of everything 

15-track CD recorded live at recent 

2nd CD by beloved Santa Cruz math- 

Braid/Seaweed show in SF. Includes 

i pop combo. Very strong boy/girl vocals 

remixed ‘Old City Scenes’ 10". 

over catchy, quirky, off-beat rock. 


- - 1 



THE WHAT-NOTS ^ 

KID DYNAMO - collection 

It’s finally here. For all that loved this 

VARIOUS ARTISTS COMPILATION 
the authentic sounds of now 

Post Office Box 750272 - Petaluma, California 94975-0272 - U.S.A. 
707.765.6599 phone - www.flyingharold.com - write for complete catalogue! 

L_ 

band, it’s all the records plus a bunch 
more unreleased tracks. A nice, tidy 
package for the kids that missed out. 

Our first comp featuring rare tracks 
by The Conspiracy, The Wunder Years, 
Edaline, Cropduster and more. 




and what’s nex 


Greetings From The WELFARE STATE 

BE9T OF THE UK • $5 Budget Sampler CD 
Citizen Fish, Goober Patrol, Leatherface, 
Consumed, Snuff, Four Letter Word, Road 
Rage, Erase Today, Newtown Grunts.... 
plus the rest of the damn continent! 


mg 

this 

October; 


brings 

you 

the 

goods! 


SWINGIN' UTTERS / YOUTH BRIGADE 

BYO Records Split Series -Volume II 

Volume II in a classic series of split full lengths, brings Northern & 
Southern California together on one disc! 
All new songs from both bands! 

Available on Cd/Lp 

Limited edition color vinyl (available on direct orders only) 






























SICK OF IT ALL 
MUSTARD PLUG 
BAD RELIGION 
DIESEL BOY 
MELVINS 
AFI 


PUNK ROCK VIDEO/CD COMPILATION 
OUT OCTOBER 12TH 



OR ASTROMAN 
SUPERCHUNK 
THE OUEERS 
SAMIAM 
DIGGER 

AND MORE... 


THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES ALSO AVAILABLE: CINEMA BEER NUTS HR623-VIDE0/MCD CINEMA BEER GOGGLES HR608-VIDE0 CINEMA BEER'TE HR603-VIDE0 


STILL NEW FROM SUB 




CITY 


SC003-LP/CD/CS 


STILL NEW FROM 



HR638-LP/CD/CS 



HR637-LP/CD/CS 


HOPELESS 



HR636-LP/CD/CS 


HR635-LP/CD/CS 



HOPELESS RECORDS PO BOX 7495 VAN NUYS, CA 91409 
WWW.HOPELESSRECORDS.COMWWW.SUBCITY.NET 



I^SUBCITYCt 


MAILORDER PRICES: CD/2XLP-S10 LP/CS-S7 VIDE0-SI2 MCD-S8 
CD SAM PLER-S4 ali prices postage pair in the us. arc 25% for other corhtries 
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was hoping to get more in depth for this year’s 
Chicago Underground Film Fest but I don’t have 
time or space. But here are some highlights: 

The Target Shoots First Chris Wilcha’s 
brilliant personal documentary about working 
at Columbia House right when Nirvana gets 
huge and he finds himself the resident "alter¬ 
native” expert. Somehow, his co-workers let 
him film them every day and what comes out of 
it is one of the best analysis of recent corporate 
culture as it applies to youth. A punk must-see. 

American Passport Reid Pagent was in China 
with a film camera when he found himself in the 
middle of the Tieneman Square uprising. The 
adrenaline there was so addictive that he spends 
the next 5 (?) years finding foreign political con¬ 
flict to immerse himself in. He does a lot of soul 
searching as to the nature of war and suffering and 
his own reasons for his fascination—which makes 
this film head and shoulders above most macho, 
foreign journalism where the whole point is how 
much of a bad ass you are. The ending of the film 
is a serious mind-fuck. This film might get self- 
distributed so keep your eyes peeled. 

Nevermind Jennifer Reeder, famous for the 
White Trash Girl series, takes something so simple 
and makes it brilliant. She films a girl singing 
along to Smells Like Teen Spirit, but slowed down 
so the whole song lasts 17 minutes. The excite¬ 
ment and passion in the girl’s face as she sings 
along is so sincere, it made me remember how 
much I loved that album when it came out. It’s 
fascinating to watch. Even though it sounds bor¬ 
ing, it just gave me the chills; it was so exciting. 

I Created Lancelot Link The newest short 
doc from Jeff Krulik of Heavy Metal Parking 
Lot fame. This time he looks at the two old 
school Hollywood writer guys who came up with 
the Saturday morning cartoon show where 
chimps dress up as spies/hippie musicians, 
whose band is called the Evolution Revolution. 

The Perpetual Trouble with Deja Vu The 
latest from Todd Verow, the king of sexy digital 

all films reviewed by Sarah Jacobson 


features. This is the third installment of the 
"addiction trilogy” dealing with sex. The lead 
actress is so open and gutsy and the sex scenes are 
so intense. Todd is really a filmmaking pioneer. 

I haven’t been traveling as much now that 
I’m not on tour with my film. This means that 
I’ve been able to watch a lot of videos, including 
some classic "oldies.” 

Out of the Blue (1980) Jeez, this is a weird 
one. Linda Manz is a pint sized terror as the 
daughter of ex-convict Dennis Hopper (who 
directed the film) and some screwed up junkie 
waitress. She worships Elvis and Johnny Rotten, 
plays drums, won’t take any shit from the stuck 
up girl at school, runs away to—the city—and 
even when getting herself in a whole mess of 
trouble, she never really shows any fear. I guess 
that’s what makes her character so interesting. 
She’s around 14 or 15 and she’s absolutely fear¬ 
less. She ends up being taken back to some cab 
driver’s apartment where it seems like there’s a 
porno being shot. She’s drugged and you get so 
worried about what will happen to her but when 
she wakes up and this guy is trying to molest 
her, she just takes a lamp and smashes it over 
his head and calmly walks out. The ending is a 
bummer, but the film remains punk as fuck. 

Christiane F I had heard about this book 
when I was in Europe. It’s supposedly the true 
story of some 13 year old girl who gets sucked 
into Berlin’s heroin scene, kind of like a 
German version of Go Ask Alice. They made a 
movie of it back in b98l, and the girl who plays 
the lead is totally incredible. She’s so believable 
as a young girl who gets dazzled by the "glamour” 
of it all, you feel like you’re watching a docu¬ 
mentary. The guy she falls for is actually cute 
(you notice how sometimes in movies beautiful 
girls fall for the ugliest guys who probably look 
like the director?). You can see why she does 
heroin to stay with him and why she eventually 
turns to prostitution. The film’s honesty keeps it 
from being some over-sensationalized teen hor¬ 
ror story and it’s got some of the best use of 
music I’ve ever heard in a film. David Bowie per¬ 
meates the soundtrack and much of the action 


starts around a David Bowie concert with the 
man himself on the stage. It reminds me of the 
way music was so important and omnipresent 
when you’re just getting into scary subculture. 
Even though the copy I saw was dubbed and had a 
slightly cheesy quality to it, the acting of the kids 
was amazing enough to overcome it. And I like 
that Christiane F is a survivor, not some sacrifi¬ 
cial cinema lamb to the big bad world. Rent this 
one for your next slumber party. 

Wild in the Streets A hilarious look at what 
would happen if they lowered the voting age to 15 
(? I didn’t take notes, I don’t remember the details 
too well). A crazy political rock band starts massive 
riots and gains control over America through its 
baby boomer youth, even turning politicians’ kids 
against them. The music is horrible and the band 
is cheesy but it’s good revolutionary fun. 

Another State of Mind Classic punk rock 
documentary from 1984 that I never had a 
chance to see until a few months ago. Captures 
the ill-fated cross-country tour of Youth Brigade 
and Social Distortion in a big school bus that they 
outfit themselves. At first everything is a-ok as the 
utopian ideal of it all shimmers in the wind. But 
after actually having to deal with IO slobs living on 
top of each other, not getting paid from the 
venues, no decent food, the bus breaking down 
constantly, it all just turns into a bickering mess. 
Interesting to see one of the early "get it the van 
(or bus) and just goi tours for yourself. Interviews 
with the fans across the country are great, they are 
much weirder than the bands. The only time 
when girls are present here is when they are dying 
some guy’s hair, and when one gfuy gets kidded 
for his skanky "groupie” conquest by the other 
guys. Nice. But you get to see the Dischord house 
circa ’84 and pictures of Ian MacKaye as a heavy 
metal dude in his junior high year book. Mike 
Ness is the diva/star here as he storms off from 
the tour and writes the punk classic "Another 
State of Mind” to commemorate the madness. ® 

I put up some of my old columns on my web¬ 
site, so check it out at 
http ://www. sirius. com/'Tenny/maryjane 
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MOODSWING 

RECORDS 

SUMMER/FALL 
1999 RELEASES 





YOU NAME IT” 


HELL MACH 4 

TEN METER RESOLUTION 

The second full length release from 
this Richmond juggernaut. CD only. 
(Tho' it's rumored they're making 
the big move to Atlanta.) 

$9.00 


JOHN BROWN 7 


The debut single from the Atlanta 
supergroup with extremely 
nice packaging. 
Contains members from: 

Fiddlehead, Freemasonry, 
Galanas Cerdd & The Purkinje Shift 

$4.00 


Introduction 
to the Hit List 
and Dirt Mover Methods 


THE ROBUSTOS 

THE NEW AUTHENTIC 

Old school Ska/R&B. This is their 
second full length and their first on 
Moodswing Records. Vinyl 12" only. 
(CD and cassette available through 
Beatville Records.) 


$ 10.00 


GALANAS CERDD 

The only full length these fellows 
recorded before their untimely demise. 
Contains five lengthy studio tracks and 
three songs recorded live on the air 
at Atlanta's WREK. 
(This is a repress on Moodswing Records) 

$9.00 






CHDCDLATE KISS 

LES BOOM BOOM 

The second release from the Atlanta 
four-piece. Seven songs from the land 
of Bittersweet. CD only. 

Includes members of: 

The Hal al Shedad, Car Ys. 
Driver & Freemasonry 

$6.50 



All prices are postage paid directly from Moodswing Records 
and everything in our catalog and more is available from 
Stickfigure and Bottleneck Distribution. Please make all 
checks or money orders payable to Moodswing Records. 
THANKS 


MDDD5WING RECORDS 

47 10 LDU IVY ROAD 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 3CC96 

WWW. MOD DSWING RECORDS. CO*M 



NEW: www.hermagicfield.com / info@hermagicfield.com 



JOHN DUGAN / D! 1 : REHEARSALS / CDEP: Three 


songs by John Dugan (ex Chisel, Colour and Edsel) 
marks his debut as a solo artist. Jazzy and electronic pop 
with a cocktail in one hand while the other hand plays the 
piano. Produced by Trevor HollAnd. HMF006/1999 


ETHEL MESERVE /THE MILTON ABANDONMENT / LP: 
Ethel Meserve’s only full-length now finally re-released on 
vinyl with brand new artwork. Brillitant indierock mixed 
with acoustic guitars, cellos, clarinets etc. It’s never too 
late to discover a good record. HMF004/1999 


COLOUR / EXPEDITION / 7 ” EP: The debut 3 -song 
record by Washington, DC’s finest instrumental pop/jazz/ 
70 s rock trio. Featuring ex members of Chisel and The 
Impossible Five. Produced by Trevor HollAnd. hmfoos/1999 

HER MAGIC FIELD: PO Box 211,116 74 Stockholm, Sweden 

ALSO: The Lost Patrol 7” EP (Ex Refused) and Acrobat Down Life/Robots” T EP 
PPD PRICES (Europe/World): CDEP $5.00/$6.00 LP $10.00/$12.00 7” EP $4 00/$5.00 
DISTRIBUTION: Southern, Lumberjack, Choke, Bottlenekk, Insound, Saul Goodman, Green Hell. 




































7 92258 1043 2 5 




2310 Kennwynn Rd. Wilmington, DE 19810 • jadetree.com • jadetree@jadetree.com 



"The 77 ^fJOTIrtistically i 
symbiosis between Dadaism, 
Fluxus, and Punk. 
Politically they fight for 
a more social state at an 
economicsler^el aShd a more 
liberal level concerning 
the rights of men." 

MUSIC AND ART OF THE 20th CENTURY 


PHEfrlE: (203)M97-9B31 
FRXr C^03)M97-9999 





















Massage 


by Henry Flesh 
Akashic Books 

Henry Flesh’s novel Massage breaks with 
convention by being conventional. The sexu¬ 
al underground it details has been the 
province of "experimental” artists for 
decades, a place where the transgressions of 
everyday life have inspired countless trans¬ 
gressions against everyday art. Even the com¬ 
mercialism of Andy Warhol was rooted in the 
counter-cultural experience, reflecting a 
refusal to play by the rules of the art world. 

So you would expect Massage, a novel by 
someone who, as the book jacket informs us, 
"dropped out of Yale in the sixties and 
moved to Manhattan, where he became 
immersed in speed and the vibrant down¬ 
town culture,” to partake of the same impulse 
to experiment as its author. 

Yet Massage doesn’t feel experimental at 
all. The story of Randy, a struggling masseur 
who takes pains to distinguish himself from 
male prostitutes, is so dry and direct that I 
almost didn’t make it through the first 50 
pages. But then something strange started to 
happen. I found myself being drawn into the 
plot despite what seemed to be its tedious 
straightforwardness. Or, to be more precise, 

I started to see intriguing twists and turns 
beneath it, similar to Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman’s famous short story "The Yellow 
Wallpaper.” The unfavorable comparisons I 
was making between Massage and the work of 
prose masters like Ernest Hemingway, Joan 
Didion, or Dennis Cooper (who deals with 
similar content) mutated into the realization 
that there was something refreshing about the 
seeming absence of art in Flesh’s prose. 

I use the word "seeming” to give 


Massage the benefit of the doubt. There’s an 
art to constructing the semblance of artless¬ 
ness, if that’s what the writer—or the musi¬ 
cian, for that matter—consciously intends to 
do. But sometimes artlessness occurs 
because the writer is so unconscious of her 
or his craft. Once I had finally absorbed 
myself in the novel, I read the terse descrip¬ 
tions of its protagonist’s drug-filtered inter¬ 
actions with semi-pro sex workers, warmed- 
over drag queens and an acid-tongued 
author dying of AIDS and thought Flesh was 
smart to avoid the self-reflexive stylings of 
postmodern literature. 

Unfortunately, Massage makes extensive 
use of dream and fantasy sequences in which 
the straight-arrow simplicity of Flesh’s prose 
is revealed in an unfavorable light. These pas¬ 
sages practically scream out "Interpret me!” 
Problem is, they don’t really convey anything 
beyond what we already know from the narra¬ 
tive of Randy’s waking life. In this respect, the 
novel reminds me of one of those dark 
Hollywood films of the I 94 0s i n which the 
complexity of the story is undermined by 
overly literal depictions of the protagonist’s 
dream life, the kind where the male hero’s 
torment is conveyed by imagery of a tower 
falling or a knife breaking off at the hilt. 

The insight we get into Randy’s fantasy 
life also reveals a larger problem with 
Massage : its wordiness. Flesh’s writing is at its 
best when he keeps the details to a minimum, 
letting the forward thrust of the narrative pull 
the reader along. When he stops to provide 
an in-depth picture of a particular scene, the 
bluntness of his delivery makes his prose seem 
too repetitive. I’ll temper this criticism by 
noting that the novel is about the repetitive¬ 
ness of Randy’s life, his inability to escape 


destructive patterns of behavior learned when 
he was a boy. A large portion of Massage is 
devoted to his ambivalent feelings about sexu¬ 
al relationships with older men, inspired by 
his childhood experience as the sexual servant 
of his father’s boss. But I find Flesh’s use of 
repetition most effective on the level of the 
plot—such as when Randy finds himself in a 
familiar situation every fifty pages—rather 
than on the level of the individual paragraph. 

Despite Flesh’s inconsistent writing, 
Massage is definitely worth reading, particu¬ 
larly if you’re unfamiliar with the world it 
describes. It’s a primer on everything that’s 
wrong with the gay community in a place like 
New York City and an insightful portrait of 
the self-hatred that leads people to risk death 
for the promise of love. I won’t give the end¬ 
ing away, but be advised that this is not the 
book you want to be reading if you’re already 
feeling depressed. Save it for a time when 
you’re in the mood for the sobriety that 
comes with staring death in the face. 

—Charlie Bertsch 


Fucked Up + Photocopied 


by Bryan Ray Turcotte and Christopher T. Miller 
Ginko Press 

There’s nothing more pathetic than 
when punks reminisce about the good old 
days—nothing more embarrassing either. 
Listening to old men ('cause it’s almost always 
old men) blather on about how they used to 
get fucked up on speed and pogo down at the 
Mabuhay Gardens is just plain sad. Because of 
that, I’ve learned to steer clear of the crates of 
retro-punk "diaries” and "oral histories” that 
have cropped up over the last few years as 
leather-clad 45-year-olds with emphysema 
attempt to cash in on the alternative craze by 
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writing about how back in the day nobody 
cashed in on the alternative craze. 

However, there is, on occasion, a book 
published that defines the punk rock move¬ 
ment in a different light. Fucked Up + 
Photocopied , a book that purports to show¬ 
case the art of the punk rock flyer, promised 
to be such a book, but I balked at its $40 price 
tag and instead ordered myself a review copy. 

The book finally arrived, complete with 
a promotional postcard that claimed "F*cked 
Up + Photocopied is the definitive reference 
book on the North American Punk scene.” I 
picked up the heavy tome, opened the cover 
and it all went downhill from there. 

Fucked Up + Photocopied is hardly 
definitive, focusing almost entirely on 
California, with only a few pages devoted to 
the rest of the US (as divided by the Pacific 
Northwest, the "rest of the West,” Texas, the 
Midwest, Boston, New York City, 
"Everywhere” and Canada—how an entire 
country managed to fall behind the catch-all 
"Everywhere” category is anybody’s guess). 
Not only is it geographically challenged, this 
"reference book” lacks a single date for any 
flyer, leaving the reader without any sort of 
timeline. 

The book also lacks any sort of reference 
point for its coverage. While there doesn’t seem 
to be a single flyer in this book past around 
1985, nowhere is the reader told that punk did¬ 
n’t just disappear in the mid-’ 8 os. This is not 
Fucked Up + Photocopied Vol. I nor is it 
Fucked Up + Photocopied 1977-1985. It is 
simply Fucked Up + Photocopied the "defini¬ 
tive reference book on the North American 
Punk scene” that has somehow managed to lop 
off the last 14 years as if they never existed— 
unless they are held up as a whipping post. 

In his "introductory essay” (that oddly 
appears 62 pages into the book) Brendan 
Mullen takes the most furious crack at the 
present: "Of course, this upstart Gen X 
group hogged all the media space with their 
versions of the social malaise’s and com¬ 
plaints most of the '70s punkers originally 
bitched about, so our beloved little Punk 
Rock insurrection represented by these 
crude, sometimes handwritten flyers, got 


pushed even deeper down into the cracks of 
obscurity, relegated to asterisk-footnote sta¬ 
tus by the new Gen X kids who eventually 
came to be immortalized as the generation of 
pouting crybabies.” 

Brendan’s isn’t the only voice that cries 
foul at the loss of his glory days. The editors 
have assembled an entire choir of old punks to 
sing about way back when, which is ultimately 
the fatal flaw of Fucked Up + Photocopied. 
Instead of being a book about flyer art, it’s 
another ego boost to old punks dressed up as a 
book about flyer art. Between reproductions 
of flyers are band members reminiscing about 
playing at the cool old clubs in front of the 
cool old crowds and how that just doesn’t exist 
anymore. While there are flyers reproduced by 
such well-known artists as the Hernandez 
Brothers (Love & Rockets comics) and 
Raymond Pettibone, we don’t hear from them 
about their experiences making flyers, why 
they did it, what it did for their careers etc. 
Instead, we hear Mike Watt wheeze on about 
having the shits in Florida. 

I don’t think I’m asking too much for the 
book to actually discuss the art of the flyer, 
instead of just glorifying the punk scene from 
20 years ago. There are already an abundant 
number of books that cover that topic to 
death. Things don’t happen in a bubble, and 
to best understand the punk scene today from 
a graphic standpoint, you need to take into 
account its history. There has never been a 
definitive book about the art produced from 
punk rock. Fucked Up + Photocopied hasn’t 
changed that. —Daniel Sinker 


Divide and Fall? Bosnia in the 
Annals of Partition 


by Radha Kumar 
Verso Books 

One of the best things to come out of 
the war in Kosovo is the bevy of current liter¬ 
ature that provides historical accounts of the 
Yugoslav civil wars. The most popular and 
hotly contested one of these books is the well 
timed Kosovo, by Noel Malcolm, which rep¬ 
resents the first attempt to try and explain 
that long forgotten part of the former 


Yugoslavia’s history to a non-academic, pop¬ 
ular audience. However, another book of 
equal relevance came out a year or so before. 
Radha Kumar’s more academic treatise, 
Divide and Fall? Bosnia in the Annals of 
Partition is the first effort to provide an 
accessible portrait of the West’s intervention 
in the Bosnian civil war, and was recently 
released in paperback by Verso. 

Unfortunately its author tries to do 
something much grander than that. Kumar 
wants to show how the West’s involvement in 
Bosnia represents a revival of traditionally 
British-style colonial practices, the kind that 
contain ethnic conflicts by making world 
powers responsible for carrying out the parti¬ 
tioning process of ethnic division in a man¬ 
ner supposedly antithetical to the West’s own 
democratic, multicultural values. In describ¬ 
ing how Europe and the United States helped 
accomplish this in Bosnia, Kumar argues that 
the NATO alliance essentially finished carry¬ 
ing out what the instigators of the Bosnian 
civil war set out to do in the first place. The 
only difference is that it was supposedly done 
on the West’s terms rather than on those of 
the warring parties who initiated the conflict. 

Kumar’s analysis of how the West has 
done this in Bosnia is excellent, because what it 
questions the value of foreign intervention in 
post-Cold War civil wars. What’s the point of 
committing troops and money if nothing is 
really accomplished short of providing your 
armies with another opportunity for employ¬ 
ment somewhere else other than at home? 
While not the only moral of Kumar’s story, 
this question consistendy hovers in the back¬ 
ground through the book, but is never quite 
fully answered. Rather it serves as an ideologi¬ 
cal backdrop which her historical reportage 
leaves one feeling pessimistic about. The prob¬ 
lem is that such a controversial thesis deserves 
more space than she allows, so what we end up 
with is two separate books, one which chroni¬ 
cles and indicts the West’s complicity in the 
ethnic fragmentation of Yugoslavia, and 
another which provides a historical sketch of 
the rise of post-Cold War imperialism. 

While one can see the point Kumar is 
trying to make in developing a historical 
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context for how the West’s bungled attempts 
at managing Yugoslavia’s nationalist warring 
factions plays out the greater scheme of world 
politics, Kumar’s execution appears haphaz¬ 
ardly put together, going from theory to his¬ 
tory and back again. Such a narrative deserves 
to have been put together a little better, 
because information of the kind that Kumar 
makes available puts NATO’s moral justifica¬ 
tion for administering both Bosnia and 
Kosovo in an entirely different light. The 
sooner we assimilate such facts, the easier it 
will be for us to debate the morality of 
NATO intervention anywhere in the world, 
including in the Balkans. 

Nonetheless, Divide and Fall's informa¬ 
tion regarding the continuation of hostilities 
in Bosnia after the advent of the 1995 Dayton 
Peace Accords is absolutely invaluable, espe¬ 
cially if one is concerned with NATO’s ability 
to turn Kosovo into a democratic, multieth¬ 
nic society. According to Kumar, nothing of 
substantive political significance has been 
accomplished in Bosnia except for a forced 
cessation of all-out warfare under the trained 
sights of NATO’s guns and the occasional 
arrest of not-so-important war crimes sus¬ 
pects. Democratic political institutions have 
still not been properly established due to one 
problem or another, nor have relations 
between Catholics, Muslims and Orthodox 
Serbs returned to their pre-civil war era of 
secular tranquility. 

Despite this overwhelmingly depress¬ 
ing portrait, Kumar makes a rather upbeat 
prediction about the potential for peace in 
the Balkans in the last chapter of the book. 
Looking at how the British and the Irish 
have moved towards a permanent settle¬ 
ment in Northern Ireland, she predicts 
that the divide and partition ethos of con¬ 
temporary Western colonialism will eventu¬ 
ally be usurped by the forces of better post¬ 
colonial planning, global capitalism and 
the emergence of local free market 
economies. Given how Kumar exhaustively 
recounts how badly the West has executed 
responsibilities both in Bosnia, and before 
that in India-Pakistan, Israel-Palestine and 
Cyprus, such faith in an unseen hand of 
administrative and economic progress 
leaves one skeptical that there will ever be 


any end to the colonialism Kumar indicts 
in Divide and Fall. —Joel Schalit 


CRASS Art and Other 
Pre Post-Modernist Monsters 


by Gee Vaucher 
AK Press/Exitstencil Press 

Best known for her involvement with the 
anarchist punk band CRASS, Gee Vaucher is 
an artist who combines photo-montage with 
more traditional illustrator’s techniques to 
comment on the hypocrisy of our world. In 
this era of Photoshop-powered computer 
manipulation, the feel of this sort of work 
can be reproduced with relative ease, making 
it hard to remember just how difficult it was 
to make a good montage in the pre-comput¬ 
er era. But although the skill that went into 
Vaucher’s art may have been obscured by our 
technological prowess, the art still impresses 
on its own terms. 

The iconography of most of the art in 
this book should be familiar to anyone with 
a knowledge of '80s punk culture: British 
and world leaders; advertisements and pub¬ 
licity stills turned inside out to reveal the 
deceptions they conceal; the truth of 
pornography revealed in female bodies 
broken down into bits and pieces; and the 
hot topics of the day, such as the war in the 
Falkland Islands and the ongoing strife in 
Northern Ireland. What sets Vaucher apart 
from other punk collagists of that era is her 
facility—a product of her schooling as an 
artist—for imparting a professional sheen 
to her subjects. In contrast to the ripped- 
and-pasted look of early punk posters, 
Vaucher’s aesthetic makes room for sub¬ 
tleties of light and shadow. Even at its most 
fragmented, it exudes a smoothness foreign 
to most punk art. 

I suppose this is another way of saying 
that Vaucher’s work is not afraid to be beau¬ 
tiful. But whereas beauty in political art can 
sometimes undermine its message, the 
beauty in her work actually seems to rein¬ 
force it. This can be attributed to the fact 
that she does such a good job of recontextu¬ 
alizing the icons she deploys. One of my 
favorite pieces is the inside poster she made 
for the CRASS single "Bloody Revolutions,” 
which features an image of four vintage 


punks leaning against a wall—except that the 
heads on these leather and chain-clad bod¬ 
ies are the beaming visages of Queen 
Elizabeth, the Pope, the Statue of Liberty, 
and Margaret Thatcher. The power of this 
image derives from the fact that it’s not a 
photo-montage at all, but an original 
gouache with the look of photo-realism. 

Had the heads just been pasted onto anoth¬ 
er photograph, the effect would have been 
more obvious and less unsettling. 

When Vaucher does use photo-mon¬ 
tage, she tends to foreground that fact by 
playing up the contrast between different 
images instead of locking them together in 
a seamless whole. This makes it easier for 
her to comment on the dominance that 
commercial images exert in our "society of 
the spectacle.” The inside poster for the 
CRASS album Stations of the Cross is a 
good example, combining photographs 
from advertising culture, reproductions of 
famous works of art such as a nude by the 
nineteenth-century French painter Ingres, 
and a border made up of grainy shots of 
CRASS in performance. The contrast 
between the gloss of the central images and 
the grit of the CRASS photos invites us to 
interrogate the production of beauty, 
while at the same time attesting to the pos¬ 
sibility of making something beautiful out 
of an interrogation. 

Not all the pieces in the book are from 
Vaucher’s CRASS era. We get to see a few 
things she did in art school, some commer¬ 
cial illustrations for the likes of Rolling 
Stone completed during a stint in New 
York during the mid-’70s, and samples of 
her recent work, which veers towards a 
more explicitly feminist concern with the 
representation of the female body. While I 
suspect that the CRASS pieces will be the 
most interesting to people who peruse the 
book, the fact that they are contextualized 
in relation to Vaucher’s work as a whole 
gives them added depth. All in all, CRASS 
Art and Other Pre Post-Modernist 
Monsters is a fine book which anybody 
interested in the history of punk art would 
be proud to possess. —Charlie Bertsch 
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A Collection Of 
Japanese St Anerican 
Hardcore 

Featuring Unreleased Tracks From: 

From the U.S.: From Japan: 

Snapcase Decay 

Kid Dynamite Agressive Dogs 


Shutdown 
Indecision 
88 Fingers Louie 
Fury 66 
Sick Of It All 


Downfall 
Lawdeal 
Abnormals 
Stompede 
X Floors Up 
Bent Root 


Coming Soon: 


Grey Area 
Toe to Toe(Aus) Stab4reason 

Available on LP/CD (S& 015) $7pP<i/$9PP<i 

Buy both No Borders and Decay and get off (LP or CD) 


Indecision/Decay split lOin/CD 


PO Box 40757, Denver, CO 80204 
303-394-1960 ph 303-394-1432 fax 
suburbhome@aol.com 
www.bakamono.net/suburbanhome.html 


Also Available: 

DECAT M Destiny rt LP/CD 
New York Hardcore from Tokyo, Japan. 
**...1 part Madball, 1 part SOLA, a dash 
of H20 and sprinkle with Agnostic Front. 
Bake at 350 degrees for 3° minutes and 
serve. rt (Obese #3) 

(SE Oil) $7PP<V$9PP<1 




APOCALYPSE HOBOKEN 
INVERSE/REVERSE/PERVERSE CD 
5H-0I4 

A collection of rare and unreleased tracks 
from 1994-1999. Nearly one hour of music 
from one of Chicago’s best punk bands! 


OBLIVION 

SWEATPANTS U.S.A. CD 
5H-0I6 

Imagine Elvis Costello or the Buzzcocks 
playing their LP’s at 45 rpm with the 
rock sensibility of Deep Purple! 


Suburban Home 

P. D. Box40757 
Denver, CO 8D2D4 

www.bakamono.net/suburbanhome.html 

suburbhome@aol.com 




Both CDs available 
now for home 
delivery! 

s 9 each or 
S I6 for both 

postage paid! 


SUBUREVN 

home! 
































GET THESE 


PUNK CLASSICS 


FROM BLACK PUMPKIN 



anger juvenile anthems! CO 
Socially subversive, fast, aggres¬ 
sive, melodic and fun punk rock 
which brings to mind the days of 
early Dead Kennedys and Fear. 
“Tight well played punk with gruff 
vocals and singalong choruses". 
—MAXIMUMROCKNROLL 

despised 1999 CO 
Move over Prince... It’s the end, 
the end of the century and the 
Despised are taking no prisoners. 
This debut full-length gets down 
to the bare essentials of Oi! 
inspired Punk Rock. Includes ham¬ 
mering re-makes of all four now 
out-of-print seven-inch tracks. 

fiendz we’re the fiendz CO 
“Recordings from the early days of 
longtime punk favorites the fiendz 
are now available for your listening 
pleasure on one 23 track CD. They 
did it first and they did it better. 
This collection of 7" cuts and the 
band's first album define what 
pop-punk has always been about: 
it’s simple, catchy, fast and fun." 
—AQUARIAN WEEKLY 


beatnik termites taste the sand CD 
There’s something in the water in 
Cleveland and it’s contagious. The 
Beatnik’s brand of heartbroken surf- 
laden Pop-punk will eat away at your 
heart, mind and stereo. Recommended 
by both Rev. Norb and Ben Weasel. 
Includes “Ode To Susie and Joey", 
“9:15" and “Mary Lou." 

flatus aural fixations CD 
The record that broke Flatus as an 
international Pop-punk sensation is 
now available on the ever popular 
Compact Disc format. Ok, so it 
always was. However, some of you 
have not purchased this record yet. 
We cannot get a framed gold 
record until some more of you buy 
this record. You understand our 
position. 

lawndarts 13 songs about nothing CD 
Chuck and Co. have turned many a 
bar upside down when they kick out 
with their fast paced, sweaty, 
sing-a-long fun punk rock kinda 
stuff. And there’s more...after a 
few spins, you will begin to realize 
their twisted secret: the songs are 
actually about something other than 
nothing. 


AT.T. CD’s $10. PPD.WRITE POR A PREE CATALOG! 
BLACK PUMPKIN RECORDS 

PO BOX 4377 RIVER EDGE, NJ. 07661-4377 USA 


wvvvv. b lackpumpkin. c om 
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got book? 



Outcast by Jo$6 Latour, $13,95 

“Jose Latour is a master of Cuban Noir, a combination of ‘50s unsentiment¬ 
ality and the harsh realities of life in a socialist paradise. Better, he brings 
his tough survivor to the States to give us a picture of ourselves through 
Cuban eyes. Welcome to America, Sr. Latour.” 

-Martin Cruz Smith, author of Gorky Park 


Massage by Henry Flesh, $15.95 

“Funny, tightly plotted, and just two shades darker than burnt 
coffee. Henry Flesh has crafted a fine and disturbing novel.” - 
David Sedaris, author of Naked 


Once There Was a Village by Yuri Kapralov, $12.00 
authentic account of a period by a survivor...” 

-Village Voice 


The Fuck-Up by Arthur Nersesian, $13.00 
“[A] terrific novel...The charm and grit of Nersesian’s voice is 
immediately enveloping, as the down-and-out but oddly up 
narrator...slinks through Alphabet City and gutteral utterances 
of love.” -Village Voice 


GIRLS AGAINST BOYS T’s, $3.50 .1. Park 
Avenue/American White Dwarf, 2. Roxy/Sigma Alpha Delta 
Remix, 3. Psycho Future/ Magattraction (ail colored vinyl) 


akashic books 


To order by mail, send a check or money order payable to Akashic. Prices include shipping. 
► Outside of the US, add $3 to every item. I 

PO Box 1456 New York, NY 10000 
akashic7@aol.com • www.akashicbooks.com 



we moved 


make note of our new address 


99.y°/« ^ 
PUNK ROC* 
GUARANTEED 


I Am Jon Stone 


Check out other 206 releases from... 

Belvedere ★ Downway ★ Ferd Mert ★ Manner Farm ★ Stinkaholic ★ Veteran Flashbax 
Send two 33c stamps for 206 magazine, catalog and stickers 


218 Chicago Ave. ★ Unit 6 ★ Huntington Beach, CA 92648 ★ www.206records.com 














































































SWANK 

THE THINK FOR YOURSELF MOVEMENT 


DC Hardcore with a heavy rock & roil influ 
ence. Dave Matthews meets The Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones. Very energetic! 


JERSEY 

THE BATTLE HAS JUST BEGUN 


Canadien high-energy punk rock with Avail- 
style breakdowns. Featuring current & ex 
members of Grade. 


PO BOX 12563, GAINESVILLE, FL 32604 


FUELED BY RAMEN 




WWW.FliELEDBYRAMEN.COM 


TAKE ACTION! 


A PUNK ROCK SAMPLER BENEFITTING THE FOUNDATION FIGHTING BLINDNESS 



88 FINGERS LOUIE/KID DYNAMITE FALLING SICKNESS/DYSENTERY FIFTEEN LUCKY 

SC004-107MCD SC005-107MCD SC002-2XLP/CD/CS 


SCARED OF CHAKA TIRED OF YOU 
SC003-LP/CD/CS 


I FIFTEEN m HECKLE ALGEBRA ONE KID DYNAMITE SCARED OF CHAKA AGAINST ALL AUTHORITY 
SC001-CD SAMPLER FALLING SICKNESS DILLINGER FOUR THE WEAKERTHANS FUNERAL ORATION DAMNATION THE RABIES 


* m «mm»»tmm t#m mim 


CINEMA BEER BELLY 


THE 4TH VIDEO COMPILATION IN THE HOPELESS PUNK ROCK VIDE! 


I^SUB CITYC»| 


SUB CITY WAS CREATED BY HOPELESS RECORDS TO RAISE SOCIAL AWARENESS AND FUNDING FOR NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 

PO BOX 7495 VAN NUYS, CA 91409 WWW.SUBCITY.NET PRICES: 2XLP-S10 CD-S10 CS/LP/10 "$7 MCD $8 CD SAMPLER $4 m prices postage paio in the us. rmm mas m 25 %. « 1 


ijjits reserved Design by VISION VALLEY. 





























Remeber the first time you heard 

the Descendents, Face To Face or Weston- 

feei that tingle again 



‘^-NEGATIVE 

PROGRESSION^ 

"Just plain cool" 



out wow fio PPG us 


P.O. Box 15507 Boston, MA 02215 www.negativeprogression.com 




Sin 05 "Down By You” 

8 song CDep Out now! Recorded at Cloud City in Detroit with 
Mike Hasty (Earthmover and Walls of Jericho). Duel action vocal style 
hardcore that will rip awhole throu^iyourwall! Who saidyou had to 
live in the city to be angry? 8 songs of pure fist pounding energy. 

Definitely see this band live! They will DESTROYyou! For booking. 

Email Rickey atXgrillerX@aol.com 'Ar 

—--lObliuionHHHHa 

lneKlopekS 4 Poppy punk songs from the SuckersFromtheStartCDisacollectionofsongs nuill 11 IQ OUMI 

Chicago kids. A mix between Boris the Sprinkler and from their split 7’s(which were done with Apocalypse Hoboken, Humble 
Fat Wreck Bands. Beginings, Gods Reflex and No Empathy), comp tracks, unreleased and 

TheFantasticS 7’From BoulderCO, snotty pop livestufi(26song$). Over a hour ofrockfiom a band that any Pop punk fan 

punk in the same vien asThe Vindictives crossed with will LOVE! ★ 

NoF ^ Distributed through Choke and Rotz CDs=S8 CDen=8fi 

* Sinister Label, p.o. Box 1178, la Crange Pk, IL,60526 

vS ★ ★ ★ http://www.angelfire.com/il2/sinister/rock.html 


t flvAlU&ll: 


Shi 03 “Suckers 
From The Start' 
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LIVE 4/30/96 CD 

WITH THREE PREVIOUSLY 
UNRELEASED TRACKS 



STILL OUT ON TUPELO / COMMUNION 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE. IF YOU EXPERIENCE OTHERWISE, WE’LL MAIL YOU A COPY 
COMING SOON: JAWBREAKER B-SIDES, RARITIES AND UNRELEASED CD 



BLACKBALL RECORDS • Distributed 


by Revolver USA • Mailorder, go to www.midheaven.com/fi/ 










































EACH! 


SINGLE ISSUES COST $4.00 EACH. BUT IF YOU BUY TWO OR MORE, YOU’LL GET ’EM ALL FOR $3. 


All issues before PP15 are all black & white. 
Covers of PP15-21 are 2-3 color. All issues 
after 21 have full color covers. And finally, all 
issues before PP29 are printed on newsprint 
Confused yet? 

PP4 EPITAPH records, ALLIED 
records and a PUNK LIVING WITH 
AIDS. Article on ABC NO RIO. 80 pgs. 

PP8 RED AUNTS, AUS ROTTEN, 
FABRIC, and THE SMEARS. Article 
onPUNKPUBUSHING. 104 pgs. 

PP13 ADRIAN TOMINE, 
LIFETIME, JON MORITSUGU, 
and SINKHOLE. Article about 
VOTING. 112 pgs 

PP14 RE/SEARCH’s V. Vale, 
DELTA 72, PROMISE RING, THE 
STRIKE, and FACTSHEET 5's R. 
Seth Friedman. Article about 
PUNK & MULTINATIONAL CAPI¬ 
TALISM. 120pgs 

PP15 20 pages of COVERAGE 
FROM THE 1996 DEMOCRATIC & 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTIONS. 
Interviews with Sarah Dyer/ACTION 
GIRL COMICS, RHYTHM 
COLLISION, CHAMBERLAIN, and 
CHEESECAKE 120 pgs 

PP16 SARAH JACOBSON, 
DAMNATION AD, THE 
DISMEMBERMENT PLAN, 
CHANGE ZINE. Articles about 
CULTURE JAMMING, and the 
1996-97 NBA SEASON. DIY files 
on ZINE DISTRIBUTION. BEST 
RELEASES OF 1996.120 pgs 

PP17 "ALL PUNK CONS" a 
critique of modern punk. 
Interviews with THE 
DESCENDENTS, DAN 
O’MAHONEY, SNAPCASE, 
RYE COALITION, and PAIN. 
Article on LIVING WITH THE 
POSSIBILITY OF BREAST 
CANCER. 136 pgs. 

PP23 CHUMBAWAMBA: Has 
mainstream success blunted 
their anarchist ideals? Also 
inside are interviews with 
GEARHEAD FANZINE, LOVEITT 
RECORDS, SUBTERRANEAN 
DISTRIBUTION, THE VAN PELT 
and THE YOUNG PIONEERS. 


Articles on the PIRATE RADIO 
movement, on being an OUT¬ 
REACH WORKER FOR HOME¬ 
LESS YOUTH, GURILLA POS¬ 
TERING and the RECENT 
CONTROVERSIES SURROUND¬ 
ING THE TEAMSTERS. 154 pgs 

PP24 THE ART & DESIGN ISSUE 
The current state of art and punk. 
Interviewed in this issue are 
comic activist SETH TOBOKMAN, 
designers ART CHANTRY and 
HOUSE INDUSTRIES, photogra¬ 
phers CYNTHIA CONNOLLY, 
CHRISSIE PIPER and PAUL 
DRAKE and tattoo artist KIM 
SAIGH. Articles about the poster 
art of FRANK KOZIK, STATE SUB¬ 
SIDIZING OF THE ARTS, the CUR¬ 
RENT STATE OF RADICAL ART, 
and DESIGN IN THE UNDER¬ 
GROUND. 164 pgs. Art Chantry 
caw no longBr available. 

PP25 THE GROWING GIRL SKATE 
UNDERGROUND in a word: inspir¬ 
ing! Also in this issue are interviews 
with SPAZZ, DESOTO RECORDS, 
The WORLD INFERNO FRIENDSHIP 
SOCIETY and BY THE GRACE OF 
GOD’s Duncan Barlow explains why 
he’s retiring from the hardcore 
scene. Plus a talk with OUTPUNK’s 
Matt Wobensmith about why he’s 
stopping his seminal zine & label. 
Articles on SPOKEN WORD & 25 
YEARS OF CHOICE. Plus, PP25 
looks at the REAL REASONS THE 
CUNTON ADMINISTRATION WANTS 
TO GO BACK TO IRAQ. 144 pgs 

PP26 STEVE ALBINI, talks 
about everything from working 
for major labels to playing 
guitar to the state of punk 
rock today. Also interviewed 
in PP26: AVAIL, SMART 
WENT CRAZY, SERVOTRON, 
POLYVINYL RECORDS, COMPOUND 
RED and RED MONKEY. Aricles 
include a piece about TOUCH & 
GO RECORDS’ RECENT LAW¬ 
SUIT WITH THE BUTTHOLE 
SURFERS, NEEDLE EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS, and an expose on 


the less than progressive poli¬ 
tics of healthfood chain WHOLE 
FOODS. Plus, PP writes the 
story of THE TRAGIC DEATH OF 
GRAFFITI ARTIST TIE. Jam- 
packed at 156 pages. 

PP27 A rare talk with Bikini 
Kill’s KATHLEEN HANNA. Also 
interviewed in PP27: 
DISCOUNT, CHROM-TECH, 
ASSOCK, the PEECHEES, and 
PRANK RECORDS’ Ken 
Sanderson. Articles include 
"Rebels Without a Cause," Punk 
Planet looks into the GROWING 
HYSTERIA SURROUNDING TEEN 
VIOLENCE. Jon Strange breaks 
the law and travels with a 
group BRINGING HUMANITARI¬ 
AN AID INTO IRAQ. Marc 
Bayard is the first person to 
teach A COLLEGE COURSE 
BASED ON PUNK—he writes 
about his experience in "Punk 
101." Finally, TWO ANTI¬ 
RACIST SKINHEADS WERE 
MURDERED IN LAS VEGAS 
THIS JULY—Punk Planet 
investigates. 156 pgs 

PP28 looks at the GROWING 
HEALTHCARE CRISIS IN AMERICA 
THROUGH THE EYES OF A 
OFTEN-OVERLOOKED GROUP: 
MUSICIANS. Plus, FILMMAKER 
PENELOPE SPHEERIS talks with 
Punk Planet about her new film, 
DECLINE OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 3. Other interviews 
include: JETS TO BRAZIL, THE 
GET UP KIDS, ATOM AND HIS 
PACKAGE, RESIN RECORDS, and 
NEGATIVLAND. Other articles in 
PP28 include a look at THE 
"LEGACY 1 OF BILL CLINTON—find 
out 10 real reasons to not like the 
guy. Plus, the article "Its (not) a 
White World" investigates RACE 
IN PUNK. Finally, "Return to the 
Holy Land" brings us to ISRAEL 
THROUGH THE EYES OF AN 
EXPATRIATE All this plus the reg¬ 
ular columns, reviews DIY and 
much, much more. Our last 
newsprint issue!! 156 pgs 


PP29 checks in with SLEATER- 
KINNEY on the eve of the 
release of their follow-up to the 
wildly successful Dig Me Out. 
In addition to S-K, PP29 fea¬ 
tures a talks with KID 
DYNAMITE, The Metro-shifter's 
K. SCOTT RICHTER, JESSICA 
HOPPER, publisher of HIT IT 
OR QUIT IT ZINE, RAINER 
MARIA. Articles: Kim Bae 
brings you aboard as LOS 
CRUDOS TOURS SOUTH 
AMERICA. Author Mimi Nguyen 
takes A PERSONAL LOOK AT 
VIETNAM—as a homeland, as 
a war and as a state of mind. 
Also featured in PP29 is a look 
at THE USE OF PEPPER SPRAY 
BY THE POLICE; a FREE BIKE 
PROGRAM and the GROWING 
UNREST IN THE KOSOVO 
REPUBLIC. Plus all the other 
goodies. 136 pgs. 

PP30 THE MURDER OF IRAQ. 
Punk Planet #30 devotes 18 
pages to coverage of the horri¬ 
ble destruction reaped on the 
Iraqi people by the US and UN’s 
economic sanctions. Also in this 
issue: BRATMOBILE, TODAY IS 
THE DAY, THRILL JOCKEY 
RECORDS, SEAWEED, WICKED 
FARLEYS, VINYL COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS and BLUETIR Articles on 
JESSE "THE BODY’’ VENTURA’S 
VICTORY IN MINNESOTA; the 
MISSION YUPPIE ERADICATION 
PROJECT, a militant group bent 
on ending gentrification in San 
Francisco; THE GREEN PARTY 
IN ARCATA, CALIFORNIA; and a 
UNION VICOTORY IN A 
NICARAGUAN SWEATSHOP. 
Plus an expanded DIY section, 
columns, reviews and much 
much more. 136 pgs. 

PP31 features a much-antici¬ 
pated talk with IAN MACKAYE. 
While Punk Planet has talked 
with many notable punks, few 
have had the impact or the influ¬ 
ence of MacKaye. Whether it's 
leading by example with his label 


DISCHORD RECORDS or by con¬ 
tinually breaking new ground for 
the last eleven years with his 
band FUGAZI, MacKaye has 
never allowed himself to be 
pigeonholed or to grow irrelevant. 
While Punk Planet is well known 
for its interviews, this promises 
to be one of the best. Also inter¬ 
viewed in this issue is THE 
AVENGERS' PENELOPE HUSTON. 
Huston sat down with Punk 
Planet associate editor Joel 
Schalit to talk about the history 
of the Avengers as well as the 
band's new future. Additionally, 
there are talks with TED LEO, 
ICU, LIFTER PULLER, and 
DALEK. Punk Planet #31 also 
looks at the DEAD KENNEDY'S 
LAWSUIT—this article sheds 
light on the bizarre situation that 
has arisen to pit former band- 
mates in one of punk's most 
important bands against each 
other. PP31 also takes a look at 
THE POSSIBLE CLOSING OF 
GILMAN STREET, MAIL ORDER 
BRIDES FROM RUSSIA and LIV¬ 
ING WITH CHRONIC CYSTITIS. 
Plus, columns, reviews, DIY and 
much much more 136 pgs. 

PP32 takes a personal look at the 
Kosovo Crisis by printing letters 
from two youths caught in the 
bombing of Belgrade. These let¬ 
ters are eye-opening, giving 
accounts of the horrors of war 
first hand while the happen. A 
moving, troubling and angering 
piece, LIFE DURING WARTIME: 
LETTERS FROM THE KOSOVO 
CRISIS will not allow you to look at 
the news the same way. In addi¬ 
tion to these gripping letters, Punk 
Planet #32 features an interview 
with K RECORDS' CALVIN JOHN¬ 
SON. Calvin is one of the people 
responsible for creating the influ¬ 
ential Olympia, Washington punk 
scene—find out his inspirations 
in this in-depth interview. Also 
interviewed in PP32 are the faces 
of fear NEUROSIS, laptop rockers 


ORI, MURDER CAN BE FUN 
FANZINE'S John Marr, Chicago 
groovers THE ETERNALZ, indie 
electronic label ASPHODEL, 
Canadian punkers SUBMISSION 
HOLD, and ecclectic art mailorder 
CATCH OF THE DAY MAILORDER 
In addition to all these interviews, 
Punk Planet #32 features arti¬ 
cles the COMMUNITY RADIO 
MOVEMENT IN WASHINGTON DC; 
MULTIETHNICITIES IN MODERN 
CULTURE; and a revealing look at 
GENTRIFICATION IN TODAY’S 
URBAN AMERICA. Plus much, 
much more. 144pgs 

PP33 Sept./Oct. 1999 takes a 
peek at the GROWING HACKTIVIST 
MOVEMENT. Combining the Hacker 
underworld with radical activist 
theory, Hacktivism has brought 
civil disobedience to the Internet 
The digital age will never be the 
same again. Also in this issue, 
filmmaker JEM COHEN TALKS 
ABOUT MAKING "INSTRUMENT', 
THE FUGAZI DOCUMENTARY. In 
addition, PP33 features interviews 
with JADE TREE RECORDS, THE 
MELVINS, OLD TIME RELIJUN, 
ALKALINE TRIO AND EUPHONE. 
Articles in this issue include 
"Growing Freedom," A LOOK AT A 
COMMUNITY-BASED FARM IN 
INNER-CITY WASHINGTON DC; 
"Ghosts of Tienanmen," AN INSID¬ 
ER'S LOOK AT TIENANMEN 
SQUARE 10 YEARS AFTER THE 
CHINESE UPRISING THERE; 
"Broken Vows" A COMPELLING 
ARGUMENT AGAINST MARRAIGE; 
and "A WITCH HUNT IN PUERTO 
RICAN CHICAGO," a gripping look 
at the governments persecution of 
Chicago's Puerto Rican community. 
Plus much more! 144pgs. 

Mini pins & stickers Stick 
your Punk Planet pride wherev¬ 
er you want and wear a pin too! 
Available to you for only $1.00 

Punk Planet T-Shirts NOW 
AVAILABLE!! available to you 
for only $10.00 ppd 



Single issues cost $4.00 each. 

Buy two or more and get ’em all for $3.00 eachL 

Punk Planet PO Box 464 
Chicago, IL 60690 

When ordering from outside the US or Canada, 
please add $3 to each issue ordered. 

All orders come with a mini pin and stickers. 
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